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Weed Quality Doors 
Are Now Wedge Doweled 


That means they are as nearly indestructible as a door can be made. There's abso- 
lutely no way for them to pull apart, and being made of our celebrated California White 
Pine, tree from face checks and other defects, they offer the longest wear ever put into a 
door. Surely, if you handle doors you will want to handle Weed Wedge Dowel Doors. 
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Here’s the Reason 


In the above sketch of actual cross section of a door showing present method 
used by all other manufacturers, note the deep hole at ends of dowel where the glue is 
often forced instead of being around the dowel as it should be. That explains why doors 
go to pieces. 


Now, note the patent Weed wedge dowel below (actual cross section of a Weed door 
sawed in half) and instead of a hole at either end for the glue to uselessly gather, you see 
the wedge which not only forces the glue up all around the dowel, but which also slightly 
spreads ends of dowel and holds it as in a vice. 


























Patented by C. E. Evans, Weed, Calif,; U. S. Patent No, 1,060,543: Canadian Patent, 157,237. 
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_ fin That’s Why You Will Want To Sell > 
° |. e i) 
: Hil) Weed Quality Patent Wedge Dowel Doors. 5 
Q | i . 2 
o They're diferent from any other door on the market. They’re also very superior in i) 
| construction to any other door—regardless of price. And what’s best of all, you can prove > 
n they are the biggest door values ever offered and thereby clinch sales. Don’t wait for your ° 
v competitor to bring ’em out first—get the jump on him and write your jobber today to 4 
fe) quote you, and if he hasn’t yet heard about them write us direct for full information and ¢ 

a sample wedge dowel to use in explaining the merits of this great invention to your trade. ° 





Weed Lumber Company 


WEED, CALIFORNIA 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, Flood Bldg. 
Telephone, KEARNEY 2885. 


H.C. WALKER, 2925 Charlotte St., Kansas City, Mo. 


Eastern Offices | R. A. TOOMBS, P. O. Box 6, Fort Worth, Tex. 


(Watch this paper January 30 for further information on the Weed Wedge Dowell.) 
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Supplement to 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
of January 23, 1915 


See Pages 34-35 


“The Cost of Producing Lumber” 


By F. R. Gadd 
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Sawmill Underwriting Experience Fav- 


ors the Wooden Structure. 
What do 
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think of 
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tional Lumber 
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material, 
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wood as a construc- 
relation to the fire 
frequently asked and 
interinsurance exchange of the Na- 
Manufacturers’ Association is 
to be called on to answer. In the work of rating va 
rious types of sawmills this organization, whose opin- 
ion may be expected to represent the opinion of the 
industry, subject, of such modifications as 
sound underwriting may enforee, must determine the 
relative hazards involved in wood, brick and 
conerete construction of sawmill plants. 

An expert in underwriting matters, 
many has been chiefly with 
hanufacturing plants, said to the AMERICAN LUM 
ERMAN this week that he would greatly prefer a 
sprinklered wood sawmill to an unsprinklered concrete 
mill, and that he would under no circumstances ad 
ise anyone to build a sawmill of steel and concrete 
heeause he could see no practical reason for putting 
the additional investment into a plant that without 
automatic protection he would regard as no safer 
than the wood type, particularly when a comparatively 
mall investment in a sprinkler system would insure 
vreater safety and would soon be returned in the 
saving of premiums. 

John W. Barry’s discussion of actual experience in 
nderwriting lumber yard included in his ad- 
dress delivered before the Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
\ssociation, as presented on pages 29 te 32, inclusive, 
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than 6,000, 


subscribers 


more 
and already the 
service 


represent a 
Manufacturers’ 


greater 


Associa 


funds 
for the: maintenance of the association was cheerfully ac 
with the that 
with the organization by 
formation as it 


The charge of 10 cents a thousand to provide 


quies ed in, 
operate 


members who co 
furnishing 
properly call for will 
thousand feet. In other 
plan has been 


proviso 
such in 
may receive a 
refund of 5 cents a words, a 
developed for insuring prompt 
information, 
accordingly benefit by the 
statistics thus obtainable. 

The outline of the proposed 
ganization as presented in the 
leans convention 


practical 


replies to inquiries for and subscribers 


will more comprehensive 

activities of the on 
report of the New On 
appearing on 13, 44 and 45 
of this issue indicates a thoroughly businesslike policy 
and a firm resolution te from the hap 
hazard methods of management so often characteristic 
of the voluntary type of association. Certain things 
are to be done, and it has been demonstrated that 
they may be without violation of law or ethies. 
The purpose of the organization accordingly is to do 
those things in the most efficient possible, 
to employ such expert counsel and assistance as may 
be necessary to accomplish the desired results, and 
to handle the affairs of the organization just as a 
good business man handles his own business. 

The lumber industry will watch the progress of the 
Southern Pine Association with much interest, particu- 
larly because it gives promise of developing new stand- 
efficieney by which other lumber associations 
may hope to profit. And yellow manufacturers 
who have regard for the future of their trade will do 
their utmost to insure its complete success, the first 
step in that direction being immediate subscription to 
its service. 

The vellow 


pages 


steer away 


done 


manne! 


ards of 
pine 


industry is large enough and strong 
enough to support an aggressive campaign in the in- 
terest of market extension. The new organization is 
committed to such a campaign; it is committed, in 
fact, to the principle that advertising and better sales 
manship are means to better profits, and if it have 
the support it should have it will pull vellow pine out 
of its present rut, a consummation, much to be hoped 
for not southern pine producers but by the 
manufacturers of competing woods : 


pine 


onlv by 





United States 
report of its stand 


THE Chamber of Commerce of the 

its bulletin No. 174 published 
ing committee on statistics standards, containing 
some very valuable information about cotton, its pro 
duction, utilization, insect enemies, ete., including tabu 
lations showing the world’s production, the rank of the 
various States, the average yield per acre and in volume 
of production, and diagrams showing average prices and 
of active spindles by countries and other important 
statistical information. This is the eighth report sub- 
mitted by the committee on statistics and standards 
discussing important crop problems and allied subjects, 


and 
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Manufacturers, Retailers and Salesmen 


Will Hold Many Meetings Next Week. 





























Water Rates and Prompt Handling of 
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trade, Where 


voyages were long the port delavs were not of so much 


the coast, especially in the foreign sail 


relative account, and yet in the coastwise trade, where 


oyages we short, methods of loading and unloading 
have been about as primitive as in the offshore business., 
The result has been that whereas lumber could be ear 
ried ¢ the Great Lakes a thousand miles for $2.50 a 


thousand the same distance on the Atlantie coast would 


Of te vears lumbermen shipping coastwise have 


C¢ paying some needed attention to this matter. On 
the P f -oast has been developed what is called the 
steam schooner, corresponding to the lumber steam barge 
of t G t Lakes. Some companies on that coast have 
‘ leveloped methods of handling thet 


imber so that a cargo could be plaeed in specially built 
idity a 








nd unloaded as quickly. 





hese met} Is nh Ve involved spe ‘ial eonstruetion ot 
vessels, special machinery and ‘usually the unit system 
rt | lling the goods. One company on the south 
Atlantic st is developing a lumber handling system 
long the same lines in its business between Florida 
nd t Nort} 

Lumbermen who are at concerned in this matter 











shi ve it special consideration, for rates depend 
argely on the promptness with which vessels get a 

g or are discharged. A Tacoma dispatch in the 

AM L MAN last week said that a steamer 
s bet tered to load on the Sound at $500 a dav. 

t s] rf n atory he is heavily penali ed. A 
Seatt tt Iso spoke about the high rates, especially 
I ¢ Or course there are speeial ret 

sous r g tes in the foreign trade just now, but 
one t elements that go to make up high rates is 


he delay at each end of the sailing route. And one ot 


t] ! Wavs of reducil vessel rates and to 
] + + ¥ Is is to give the itmost 
: lit ling 








Lumbermen Taking Greater Interest 
in Cost Accounting. 

















This is be an editorial by a layman—a prominent 
imber 1 facturer whose own scheme of accounts is 
n the ref ee file of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and 
s of an extremely high order of accounting excellence. 
g communication was received by us this 
o t was not companied by pe 
sign his 1 e at the bottom, the n 
: + 4 eur + ouk r le 1 uN 
npers er 
] ‘ re beginning to take n te st n 
t ting They have been satisfied in the past 
+ P Ss profit and loss accounting, whicl 
( ly developing into complex depart 
nent t 1 loss aecounting, and with this have 
rTOW ! s plans tor presenting the costs of 
SM e work and specific items of pro 
lnetior Up to this time, however, we have not met 
vit} ost aceount showing the aggre 
cost t s kinds of lumber and forest products 
per tl S f¢ or pieces, and nothing at all has vet 
( to standardizing these costs. This con 
tic ( fi s is verhaps explained by the fact that 
the past there has generally been a fair margin 
etween TI sales realization and the cost of produe 
t with the increasing value of stumpage, high 
0 aI } er cost of supplies and a prospect of 
son hat lower range of prices than has obtained ii 
he it liate past, lumbermen are beginning to feel the 
essit f knowing, not in a general wav but in a 
xact , What their lumber costs. This is informatio 
! the suecessful marketing of their product. 
The Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States t its meeting this month in Cineinnat 
ste to ¢ address on ‘‘Cost Accounting’’ by 
L. V. Estes; the Gum Manufacturers, at their January 
eeting at Memphis, announce a paper by F’.. R. Gadd 


Northern Hemlock & 


m ‘**Cost of Production;’’ the 





Har od Manuf urers’ Association announces a gen 

eral discussion on ‘‘Costs and Realizations’’ at its meet 

g this nth in Milwaukee; the Southern Pine Asso 

on has provided as one of the five divisions of its 

eld o tivity department of statistics and uniform 
methods of counting 


what the lumber 
of the industry 


an wants to know 
he is selling costs him. Each branch 
ow what the average costs of production are 
pecial territory for a given wood, just as it 
wants to know the realizations obtained fo 
1 and it is for the best interest of the en- 
the cost of production be so generally 








average 





tire industry that 
ighly understood by the producers of lumber 
that it will furnish a firm check for minimum and maxi 
price fluctuations, 
what 
the expert accountant can not handle it. 
He is liable to end up with the contradiction that No. 3 
and Neither 
ountant and lumberman solve the problem, as 
known fact that no two lumbermen figure 
the same theory 


determine 


9 problem that 


lumber costs is so comple x 


eosts the same as firsts seconds. 
expert ac 
it is a well 


their 


can an 


stumpage on exactiv Cost ae 
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counting therefore of neeessity becomes a matter 


engaged in the | 
which 


consensus of judgment of those 


under lumber is ; 


cuced in the various regional divisions of the indus 


ness; and as the conditions 
are so widely different the proper machinery for bring 


about uniform methods and standard system of aceo 


is the regional manufacturing associations, and w 


these various revional Systems have been worked out 
put into successful praetice the ground is clear for a 
more general correlation of principles applicable to 
industry as a whole. 

‘*From this work much good will result, greater 
ciency in manufacture will be obtained, inequalities 
kinds will be brought to light 
the chief henefit will be the 


many and corrected : 
with um 


sonable price-eutting and unreasonable over-produet 


doing away 


<0 unfortunately in evidence dur 


1914.”’ 


This analysis of the 


two inseparable evils 
the last quarter of 
methods to follow 
standard of accounting met} 
lumber industry is 
It ean not be 
although the 


proper 


r 





inging about a 


in the 


proper 
masterly, authoritative 
complete. improved upon bv furt! 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is 
that the 
and the 
Association are tangible evidences 
in this subject. 


comment, 


LO Te fleet 


this writer’s hope convention 7 


which he refers 
the Southern Pine 


interest 


grams to new department 


an inere ising 





The Careless Gossip a Menace to Fair 
Trade. 


The gossip ; the mosquito of bi life. At s 


though perhaps entertaining in a 


isiness 


best he is annoving, 


way; at his worst he is deadly. Comparatively litt 


of the gossip that insinuates itself through the lumber 














is malicious, but much of it is harmful nevert 
Ss. The pessimistic gossi] is eonspieuous in s 
times as these. Beware of the man who drops into 
vour private office to tell you that he heard that the 
X Y Z Lumber Company is on the verge of going int 
the hands of the receiver; that someone else was in } 
banks, and so on through all the eategory of 
woes Be particularly wary of the man wl 
is a long face and vet underneath heartily en je 
the woes of others. Such people do an indefinite but 
enormous amount of harm. 
There is enough trouble of a business sort in su 
times as these without anv being conjured up or n 
the worse in the telling. stories do no one good 


ind may do mueh harm: for.even 
that are bravely struggling along on the right side md 


the bankruptcy 


eourts. 


Sinee the prosperity of all of us is dependent directly 





N | 
or indirectly on the prosperity of each of us we sh 
ireful what we sav i derogation of the star 

any business convern. It is entirely proper to 


business and to 


gain all the 
that affect 
should be of 


ather than of doubt 


look out for one’s own 
anv situation 


attitude 


information available 


t outside of that the 


abou 
us, bu 
and 


and hopefulness and friendliness 


and antagonism. 





The War on Wood A Layman Stud- 
ies the Subject. 


With much pleasure the 
lishes the 


full text of 


the convention of the 





AMERICAN L 
John W, 


Lumbermen’s 


the address of 
Northwestern 
ciation, which appears heginning on page 
Mr. Barry is not 


in which he 


Barry at 
Asso 
29 of this issue. 
only a thorough student of any subject 
interests himself, but a picturesque and force 
He deals to some extent with statistics in 


dead o1 


fron 


ful speaker. 
this paper, but they are not 
kiln-dried variety. He has 


the fire reports of the United Stat 


statistics of the 
succeeded in gvleaning 
es for 1913 some infor 
mation partly separated as between buildings of frame 
and those of briek or stone, and this table appears upon 
vith 


f foreign cities. It is 


page 31, compared also v similar information for a 


number ¢ unfortunate, of 


course, 
that the fire records are not so kept as to show the fig 
ures of value and loss separately as between these two 
classes of building materials, but 
ing number of buildings and the 
ring are so separated. 


in this table the exist 
number of fires occu 

As Mr. Barry conclusively points out, this record, in as 
far as it goes, is evidence for the defense in the ease 
against wooden buildings. It is also conclusive evidence 
against the extreme attacks that are being made upon the 
wooden shingle; for the great majority of these fires 
are confined to the place of origin and the building, 
therefore, was neither set on fire by flying wooden shingles 
lighting upon its roof nor did it communieate its fire in 
The record of 
municated fires in the last two columns is exceedingly 
interesting. In Philadelphia there were 119 fires in 1915 
extending to the adjoining building and in Kansas City, 
Mo., 221. These figures stand out prominently in a col 
umn whose record is largely ciphers and almost exclusive 
ly single digits. The two instances mentioned are prob 
ably an indietment of the efficiency ‘of the fire department 


this way to some other building. com 








ulr 
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Htle 
hor 
nto 
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vho 
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JaxuaRy 238, 1915. 


rater than any reflection upon frame construction, espe 
cin ly in view of the fact that in Philadelphia the record 
shows 882,735 buildings of brick and stone and only 
11 {42 of frame, In Kansas City frame buildings are 
aly ost three and three-fourths times as many as buildings 
of brick and stone, so we have here as the two cities in 
h communicated fires were greatest im number in 
one prepondering no flame construction and the 
otter in the so-called fireproof type. It would be very 
a ult indeed trom these facts to trace any direct rela 
ti ship between frame construction and communication 
ot tire. There are a number of cities in the list where 
fr. me construction is overwhelmingly in the ascendent 
yet which had few or no communicated fires. Among 
the-e may be noticed Waterbury, Conn.; Cedar Rapids, 
loa; Atchison, Kan.; Topeka, Kan.; Portland, Me.; 


Ei. orett, Mass. (48 brick and stone buildings, 5,880 frame 
buildings and no communication of fire); Lowell, Mass. ; 


Lvan, Mass.; Pittsfield, Mass., and many other instances 
h the reader may easily discover for himselt. 

Ir. Barry’s review on the Salem fire is very closely 
ine with a recent stereopticon address pon that con 
ition delivered before the Western Society of ki 
eers, and prepared by the inspector for the associated 
ory mutuals, This speaker in his recommendations 
I ided one to the effect that the wooden three story flit 


1, ling should be eliminated in 





tT 


ture construction, 

moderate and sensible suggestion with which most Jum 
nen Will agree. Further than that he made no attack 
yood onstruction in the Jessons deduced from. his 

study of the fire. 

he tacts regarding the Baltimore fire reviewed by 

Barry are a matter of history and yet it is well to 

them in mind. His review of fire 


prevention meas 


| nea 
es and regulations of foreign countries is an excellent 


and while the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has recently 


stuted this fact it is quite apropos at this time again to 


ind our readers that the superintendent of insurance 
Illinois in a recent report stated that it was to thes¢ 


ery regulations ar 


d the efficient supervision which is ex 


ercised in foreign countries that their low fire loss was 
and not, as is ¢laimed by our insurance companies, 


greater use of wood in building construetion in this 


ntry. 

These are facts which not Mr. Barry only but every 
il lumberman should study and be conversant with i 
er that the proper remedy for the existing state of 


Pain nay be appli 





in every community The appe: 
st be made to the publie upon the basis of facts. The 
tucks upon wooden construction are not resting upon 
and it is, therefore, easy to repel them and retake 
trenches which have been lost. 
rhis can not be accomplishe d, however, by masterly 
ctivity. 





Business Inertia Not Justified by Pres- 
ent Conditions. 


Watehtul waiting or waittul watching is no doubt 


excellent policy when directed toward Mexico, 
t vh there be some who think it may be overdone 
that direction. But when this same policy is 


idopted by all the people and all business directed 
ward every activity in this great, peaceful, resource 

and naturally rich country it becomes a plague. 
The business lite of this country is 
heels within 


made up ot 
wheels and works in a evele. The 
Although we 
make much of our foreign commerce it is very small 


slowing up of one is a drag on another. 


mpared with our domestic commerce, and although 
some export Jines have been crippled 
been greatly benefited by the 


others have 
y present European 
iggie, 
It is surely the state of mind of business men and 
e inclination to wait and see what effect such a war 
ll have that has really brought about a stagnation 
business. A merchant living in a city in the heart 
ot the great lumber producing territory of the Pacific 
Northwest recently made the remark that he had pu 
chased a residence site last year with the intention of 
building a home this winter. He said: ‘‘My wife 
ps urging me to go ahead and build, but 1 am not 
soing to do it with all of these sawmills closed down 
ind so many payrolls reduced. I am going to wait 
{ see how business develops this spring.’ 


+h 


He said 
this in spite of the fact that his business is fairly 
good at the present time and that he knows lumber 
is cheaper than it has been for twenty years. Be 
ise the mills are not running he will not buy lum 
Suppose the steel mills were all to start going full 
blast notwithstanding the fact that thev had _ not 
sufficient orders to warrant such an act. Their pay 
rolls would inerease the business of the merchants 
who sell their employees; these merchants would in 
ase the business of the jobbers, who would be en 
couraged, and these in turn would place larger orders 
th the manufacturers, who would put more men 
ek to work, and in a short time the wheels of 
mmeree would all be turning at full speed. We 
ve more money than ever before in this country 
d Europe is eager to send us more in exchange for 
oducts that we have to sell. Why should we not 
of us start these wheels going? If we give those 
i front of us a push the movement will work around 
tie eyele, gaining momentum all the time and helping 
from behind. After all, can we make anything out 
the present depression except a creature of our 
cvn imaginations—a ghost? 
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QUERY AND COMMENT. 


PUBLICITY AT LUMBERMEN’S CONVENTIONS. 


Norru Liberty, IND. 
Regarding the article appearing in the January 2 i 

the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN entitled “Intelligent Handling of 

Publicity for Lumbermen’s Conventions,” the is j 

harmony with your sug 


ssue ol 


writer is in 
\ stion, and I will say a ecretary 
or the association that it will 





luken up at our director 


meeting It is a fact that a majority of the people get the 
idea that a lumbermen’s convention is to make prices and 
other things along these lines iustead of being an orgupiza 


tion to improve and advance ideus of the retuil lumber met 
Chant the same as the farmers’ institute is to the farmel 
W. M. Hass, secretary Northern Indiana & Southern Michi- 


vin Retail Lumber Dealer Association. 


SHINGLES SERVICEABLE TWO HUNDRED 
YEARS. 





SHTON, MA 

We ure very much pleased and interested to tind in your 
ol January 16 on page 27 a picture of the old Worcestel 

suse With a hort bistory ol 





old landmark ol 








course we have known all our liletime Mr. Granville A 
Muller, of this concern, was born the year Mr. Worcester died 
Soi and knew the dauug ok thi oldier of tue Revo 
Ilion Mr. Fuller is still active in business, having started 
hie in lSoz, live years alter tue business was esiabiished b) 
luis lather, Liiere are ive hot still standing in Brigiton 
ted betore 1710. hese houses are all of wood with 
vden s es over 20U years old (a wit It being 1 
ingled), but still good Lor yeurs lo con although tuey al 
Made Ol suc a@ cou ible und daubpel ( u ex S 
wood We still have laith in lumber aud ho} ) 3 it I 
more years ut l G. FULLER & SUN 


SAFEGUARDING SHIPMENTS TO EUROPE. 
HAMBI , GERMANY. 

















hu to iu you Wi \ 
Ui \ ther the .\re lumiberniecs i ken au 
to cure the sa \ ve ol ir goods to ports <« 
dl countries 
‘Ss you probably know, 11 English G 
every shipment ol r to Dutk 
I ports hus to be to the orde ol 
! OL these Countries, AL tue sdmie Ume they ask tor 
suarauty trom thes Govern 1 yood 1] ) 
eshipped to our countrys As tar we kuow the Danis 
md Mute Governments bave agreed to these stipulations 
the Swedish Government, on the other hand, Ub protested 
yainst it You will, of course, be Well aware that und 
I 1 Is D ‘ 
ih we thi Americal 
wi their Gover! 
g “ft bueland 
Au gues this 
Ni pel 1 a i! ni 





Chis query was referred to the AMERICAN LUMBER 
\N’S representative in Washington, D. C., 
follows: 
lrade Advisers’ office of the State department 


so tar us they are inltormed the ol 








i whit that conti Icies 
which lumber 1s one, shipped to 
Government is Holland | cording t 


ment between the sritis Dutch Gove! 














United States has made ho protest against i I at 

formed that the Holland-American line proposes to put on 
ome “free ships” in which non-contraband goods, or conti 
and goods which are plainly pot intended for an enel 
nution, can be transported without going “to order ol 
csovernment.” they o inform me 





at iumber, or ““woot 
as they express 1t, M t 


t be shipped to all neutral countries 
inder such conditions that the papers will show conclusively 
that it is not intended for Germany or Austria 


EDITOR. 
RELATIONS OF CEMENT AND LUMBER INTER- 
ESTS BECOMING MORE AMICABLE (7). 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 





W received your letter of January 7 1 which 
ou to let us use data on Edison fire as shown on 
the diagram of your correspondent, the condition you 


nake being that we use the entire article 


rally disappointed in your attitude in the 





matter as 
many other statements made in your article were in the 
nature of conjecture and in some instances entirely mis- 
leading, but pe ps not purposely so. For example, the 
statement that lille a number of buildings were burned 
only three were of any importance,.”’ and that ‘‘all three 
were built of reinforced concrete. This would imply 
hat these buildings were destroyed, whi not the 

nt gives the dam- 
ige done and the facts we wished to take therefrom 
showed beyond all doubt or question that of the seven 
reinforced concret¢ ubjected to fire not one 
collapsed, while buildings of brick and steel became a 
twisted mass of ruins All the concrete 
standing. 

Mr. Edison, his engineers and the representatives of 
disinterested engineering journals are unanimous in the 
conclusion that 87 percent of these buildings is in good 
condition and that 85 percent of the machinery can be 
salvaged. Manufacturing has already resumed in one ot 
these buildings. 

However, it is needless to go into further discussion of 
this phase of the subject as you have been eminéntly 
fair and unbiased in the matter by publishing in most 
conspicuous form our letter to you. We thank you sin- 
cerely for your courtesy in this respect as it will give 
your readers a clear idea of how small was the damage 
sustained by the concrete structures. We are espe- 
cially pleased with the prominent and striking manner 
in which you have called attention to our letter, and if we 
can at any time reciprocate by doing you a like favor, 
please do not hesitate to call upon us. 

We find that the relations of the cement and lumber 
interests are constantly becoming more amicable as the 
function of each becomes more clearly defined and bet- 
ter understood. On this point we respectfully call your 
attention to an editorial in the December 15 issue of the 
Retail Lumberman, of Kansas City, Mo., based upon the 
recent address by Dr. Hermann von Schrenk before the 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, in which 
he stated that it was better for the lumber interests to 
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idmit the facts in the case s they rel 
for lumber the editor taking the ] 
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umbermen resign them 
output solely for making 
to say the least. 


Inasmuch as all structures are ‘* subject to fire dan 





s for concrete work is amusing, 











wel t 1s clear that Mr. Wilson fondly expt ets some 
lay to see concrete supersede wood in all building con 
truction. It is to be feared, however, that he will not 
live long enough to see that day or anything approach 
ng it. 

rhe f t is that advocates of concrete have had 
great difficulty in satisfactorily explaining the damage 





done by the fire at the Edison plant and engineers who 
view the matter from unbiased viewpoint are forced to 
admit that mill construction buildings properly pro 
tected by standard sprinkler installations would have 
been apt to come through such an exposure with little 
lamage, whereas the concrete structures filled with in 
flammable contents and unprotected by sprinklers merely 


+ ‘ + 


icted as stoves holding the heat and intensifying the 





letter was inclosed -a 
1at appeared in the Engineering 
Record of Deeember 19, 1914, from which the cement 
people might take considerable consolation were they 
permitted to use merely a few extracts such as Mr. 
Wilson wished to take from the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S 
eport of the fire. But on the whole the Record’s re 
port was far from flattering to concrete, pointing out 
many points where it failed under the test. 
Of course the fact that a reinforced concrete building 
will not withstand such a strain is no reflection what- 
ever on the material of which it is built. No building 


materlé 


Acecompa lying Mr. Wilson’s 


print of an article tl 


rial can be expected to stand up under such con- 
ditions. But the cement people have placed themselves 


a false light by claiming for their product an im 


trom fire-damage that it does not possess and 





that 





1 
1im that they are seeking to displace 
ase is lost and they may as well appre 
ciate the fact that the festive little automatic sprinkler, 
aided by proper division into fire areas, puts mill con 
struction on a par with conerete construction for all 
purposes except where very heavy loading is a consider 
ation. And the difference in cost is all in favor of 
wood. ‘ 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
frien lly relations 


cement industries. 


wood. Their ¢ 





1 


will be glad to see more 
developed between the lumber and 
Doubtless such relations may be 
established when the cement people cease trying to de- 
ceive themselves as to the true merit of their material 
and when they learn, too, that fractional extracts from 
fair and unbiased reports of actual happenings may 
not ethically be used to manufacture evidence in their 


hehalf,. EDITOR. | 


WANTS TO PURCHASE YELLOW PINE BUNDLED 
KINDLING. 


friend in the coal business who is seeking yellow 
pine bundled kindling in carload lots. Do you know of anyone 
who makes and ships it?—INeuIRyY No. 38 


This inquiry is from a large 


I have a 


é lumver wholesaler 
in Ohio and shculd be of interest to yellow pine 
manufacturers seeking an outlet for some of their 
waste product that now goes to the refuse burner. 
The address of this inquirer will be supplied at re- 
quest.—EpITor. ] 


ADDRESSES OF LUMBER MANUFACTURERS 
WANTED. 


PARIS, FRANCE. 

I should be very glad to receive from you addresses of 
lumber manufacturers who could offer me staves and rail 
way sleepers (ties) in good condition. These articles, and 

inlly the sleepers, will be much wanted after the war is 
and possibly before. When the Germans are thrown 
out of France and Belgium we shall have to restore the rail- 
ways and we shall need a great number of sleepers. 

I think that we shall have to replace many dealers in all 
kinds of woods suitable for floorings, buildings and cabinet 
making and there is no doubt that nice business will be 
done with the United States and Canada. I shall feel 
obliged to you to put me in touch with good firms of your 
country who would accept to sell c. i. f. French ports, 


our customers never buy f. o. b 





as 
I am already in connection with some manufacturers of 

United States, but should like to know other firms for all 

kinds of wood, as oak, pine, gums, white pine, ash ete., in 

logs, planks ete.—M. D. 

{The name and address of the writer, who is a lead 

ing broker, will be supplied on request.—EpITor. ] 
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As reports come in r¢ 





‘ the business of last year 
it becomes more evident that lumbermen were not com- 


it 


plaining without reason. 


As a general thing reports of 


associations show decreases in shipments greater than 





decreases in production, with a relative increase in stocks 


as compared with the demand; and in some sections, in 
spite of heavy reduction of output, there was an absolute 


} 


in stocks on hand. Yet on the whole these 





reports show stocks at the end of the year light in pro- 
portion to normal requirements, and if the trade ean for- 
get about 1914 and start out in 1915 with a view to the 
future it has fair grounds for hope, based on the sta 
of the trade. For.stoeks are absolutely 


lls but through the eountry, 





} and in those that cater to the industries. 
If a normal volume of business could be assured the 


stock situation would produce an immediate and strong 
ptrend of prices. 
| : ; " 

there can be no absolute assurance as to 
the future, a pronounced and growing feeling in the trade 
is that while some of the most serious retarding factors 
will continue to exert a restrictive influence the United 
States will proceed in the adjustment of its domestic 


1 affairs so that its own natural wealth 


business to wor 
and consumptive power will assert itself and produce a 
continually improving business. 


* * * 


Tne export situation has perhaps been given undue 
prominence in the discussion of business conditions, and 
yet, of course, if only the small percentage of our prod- 
uct that goes abroad under ordinary conditions is thrown 


} to tl 


back On TO t 


ots; if only the compara- 
tively few mills ordinarily cutting for export try to find 





a home market for their product, there is an additional 
load for the domestic trade to carry. But the export 
situation seems to improve. The North of Europe has 
been no mean factor in the supply of lumber to the 
world’s markets, and with the supplies from Norway, 
Sweden and Russia cut off, as well as the hardwoods that 


find an outlet through the Black Sea or down 






hine, kept out of the market, America is gradually 





ing a larger market in countries that are still open 
to imports. On the export side of the situation, there- 
After all, 


the real question is, What will be the demands of our 


fore, not all the conditions are unfavorable. 


own country? 
* ” = 


Tl 


as well as material effect upon the lumber business has 





ere is no question that an important psychological 


resulted from our own business situation as well as the 


world war. Except in the cotton States the agricultural 


REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS. 


conditions have never been better. Farmers are in better 


shape than ever before. Yet in the great central agri 
cultural part of the country, with its wheat, corn, cattle 
and hogs selling at phenomenal prices, the farmers are 
affected by the general distrust, or, if that be too strong 
a word, by the general disposition to wait and see what 
the outcome will be. It will be remembered, however, 
that during the early stage of the war the opinion ruled 
that the conflict would be brought to a speedy conclusion. 
So long as there was any well ‘efined feeling of that sort, 
so long as it seemed possible that the trouble might be 


over shortly, 


10 one was to be blamed for waiting for 
the outcome. But now the strong belief of publie men is 
that the war is to be long drawn out, and that feeling 
has reached down into the business elements of this 
country. To stop or check business and wait, if the 
intermission was to be but for six months or less, was 
all well enough at one time, but if the war is to last 
three or four years and the United States can, as it 
undoubtedly will, keep out of it, we would better go 
ahead and do business among ourselves. That has come 
to be the feeling of all classes in the United States and 
it is one of the chief grounds for believing that a steady 
and strong revival of business is at hand. The farmer 
gets tired of seeing his money in the bank earning 
nothing, and will be influenced by the low prices at 
whieh he ean make desirable farm improvements. Some 
of the manufacturing interests of the country are unu- 
sually prosperous because of the war, but all of them are 
looking for and finding through the adjustments of 
their manufacturing or sales policies encouragement to 
resume activity and reémploy their men. From now on 


the army of unemployed who care to work will steadily 


grow smaller, while the army of wage earning and money 
spendi men will inerease. 





* * * 


The yellow pine people are encouraged by the growing 
mquiry for ties and rialroad material. It is difficult 
to sift the kernel of fact out of rumor, but it seems 


to be probable that tie orders to the amount of over 


100,000,000 feet have recently been placed. 


Mississippi 
reports 22,000,000 feet of ties as actually contracted 
for, for English use, with enough more absolutely sure 
i the total for that State to above 50,000,000 
feet. In addition to the export trade there is some in 





creased railway business from the roads of this country. 
»f about the 
same volume and rate of movement, with no special 


The business of the Southeast continues 


promise of 
part of the 


activity. 


early enlargement, but the southwestern 





low pine field reports a good deal of 





retail yards are not yet buying much, 


but there is decidedly more inquiry, and the feeling 


among yellow pine interests seems to be that they w:!I 
he receiving a seasonable amount of orders before lo: 
* * * 


Aside from such kinds of encouragement as co 


from the placing this week by the British Governny 
of an order for 10,000,000 feet, the Pacifie coast is st 


in the doldrums. If all the orders that have been tak 


or real inquiries that have been made could be fil 


there would be a large movement, but vessels are sea 
and rates are high. The coastwise trade seems to 
improving 42 little, but California is not yet buy 
heavily. The rail trade is of the winter sort and sh 
pers are wondering when the farmers will get into 

market and force the retailers to stock up more heay 
There is a good deal of optimism on the Coast regardi 
the rail trade that will he had in the spring, for cor 


the distributing territory are goo 


tions in most ofr 


in some sections extraordinarly fine, 


* - 


Oue of the encouraging features of a negative 
is said by operators to be the improbability of a sudd 
and strong increase in the product, even if trade should 
develop as it is hoped it will. The western mill n 
have had a severe lesson as to the evil of over-prod 
tion. The output is now well in hand and, while so 
people are obliged to run to meet liabilities as tl 
mature, those who can do so will voluntarily restrict 
their product to reasonable proportions, while the bar 
generally, which have a large and often controlling 
terest, are determined that an improvement in business 
shall not be smothered by over-production. It looks 
as though finance were going to lay such a restraining 
hand upon the western mills that conservatism would 
One careful observer estimates that the average 


prevail. 
mill in the fir country has been selling its product at 
about 5 percent below its actual cost, without counting 
stumpage. Concurrently with the influence of wise ope: 
ators the banks are disposed to say that no further credit 
will be extended to concerns that are losing money « 


All these 
fluences together, it is believed, will tend to eneourag 


not making at least a margin of profit. 
and maintain improved values as improved trade war 


rants them. 
x * * 


The hardwood trade continues about the same as for 
some time. Hardwood men themselves say that business 
is quiet, though some concerns report a good volume of 
business. The hardwoods are in a class by themselves a1 
while there is no particular change as yet in the trend ot 
trade, there is a hopeful feeling and, on the whole, a 
genuine satisfaction that, as compared with other lines 


of the lumber business, the hardwoods are in such good 


shape, 





MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE WORLD FOR A WEEK. 


DOMESTIC. 
General. 
At the annual banquet of the 
York City January 14 the 1914 
to Elm A. Sperry Law 
l 





Sperry for the inven 
of their gyroscopic 
in a competition in 





Conference will be held 





Alabar fter June 50, 
f the legislature January 
Tl Department of ture will exhibit at the San 








*n equipped with every appli- 


Francisco exposition a ¢ 
that can or should be used by 


ance, utensil or conven 


any housewife. 





City January 18 before the 
mmission which is investigat- 
ilanthropic foundations of 
uses for existing industrial 









The fed 
dicted Jos 
Huston, 


daho, January 17 in- 
‘ney general, Fred W. 


rs, charged with em 








bezzling various sums in an accountant’s report 
concerning the shortage « ).000 in the accounts of O. V. 
l former State treasurer. Allen is now in the peni 


tentiary. 

The tenth annual conven 
United States will be h 
Senator James D. Phe 
s-invited President 


tion of the Navy League of the 
it San Francisco March 25-27 
fornia, who is to preside, 
address the convention. 









United Stat 
to 1,202,115 bales comy 
ber, 1913. Cotton used ir 


Ss export 





ring December amounted 
30.830 bales in Decem 





1 States during Decem 





er amounted to 450.834 bales, about 5,000 bales less than 
in December, 1913. 

The Department of Commer announced January 14 
that 1,163 vessels of all classes except warships were built 


ared with 1,501 vessels 
a decrease of about 23 percent. 





1 States in 1914, comy 





An inquiry is being conducted at New York City into the 
fitness of James M. Sullivan to hold the post of American 
minister to the Dominican Republic. 





Washington. 


The conference report on the immigration bill, which in 
cludes the literacy test, was accepted January 15 by the Hous« 
by a vote of 227 to 96. It already has been adopted by the 
ate and now goers to the President, who will hold public 











The administration Janunry 15 formaliy ked Congress for 
an appropriation of 0,0U0 to entertain the delegates from 
Central and South American republics to the pan-American 
financial conterence, 









The Senate b providing for the creation of the Rocky 
Mountain National Park, was passed by the House January 18. 
The park is near Denver and has an area of approximately 700 
square miles which includes canyons, mountain lakes, valleys 
and mountain parks. 


Representative Beakes of Michigan january 15 introduced a 
resolution proposing to amend the constitution to provide a 
single term of six years for the President and Vice President. 


The Federal reserve board, acting in its unofficial capacity 
as the central committee of the $185,000,000 cotton loan fund, 
decided January 15 not to comply with requests to extend the 
time limit for loan applications beyond February 1. Applica- 
tions mailed on that day will be the last considered. 


Senator Sherman January 15 introduced a bill appropriating 
$150,000 for an exposition to be held in Chicago in August, 
1915, to celebrate the semi-centennial anniversary of the act 
of emancipation. 

At a mass meeting held at Washington January 17 under the 
auspices of the International Peace Forum resolutions were 
adopted urging the establishment of a permanent international 
court to settle disputes that now lead to war. 


The Senate January 14 passed the House bill, proposing 
reforms in court procedure to restrict the number of cases in 
the Supreme Court. 


The House January 14 agreed to the Senate bill, establishing 
a Standard barrel for fruit, vegetables and other dry commodi- 
ties. 

A son was born at the White House January 17 to Mrs 
Francis Bowes Sayre, President Wilson’s second daughter. 

The Senate interstate commerce committee January 11 
reported favorably on President Wilson's renomination of 
Henry Clay Hall, of Colorado Springs, Colo., to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 


The House January 19 passed the rivers and harbors appro 





priation bill after eliminating the $18,500,000 Mussel shoals 
(Alabama) item. The bill now goes to the Senate 

The final report of the joint congressional committee ot 
federal aid to good ronds was submitted to Congress Janu 
1%) National codperation in highway improvement upon as 








large a scale as practicable is urged. 
Firearms valued at $1,194,510, cartridges worth $1,231,255 
and 93,064 pounds of gunpowder were exported from i 


United States during last November, according to a suppl 
mental report filed in the Senate January 19 by Secretary Red 
field in response to a resolution, asking for information on this 
subject for the period since the outbreak of the European wat 


All honorably discharged sailors who made the historic trip 
around Cape Horn with Captain Clark on the Oregon in the 
early Gays of the Spanish war will have an opportunity to 
pass through the Panama Canal on the famous old battleshi| 
at the formal opening of the great waterway next March. 





FOREIGN. 

Vice Admiral Sir George S. Nares, R. N., retired, British 
naval officer and Arctic explorer, died recently at London at 
the age of 74 years. 

The death roll of the earthquake which occurred in Italy 
January 13 is estimated at nearly 40,000 with 50,000 injured, 
according to reports received at Rome January 16. One uno 
ficial estimate places the property loss at about $60,000,000 
Flood and inmine have been added to the terrible disaster 
which brought with it fire and pestilence. The Italian Gover 
ment has declined to accept officially any foreign aid. 

Field Marshal Lord Roberts left an estate of $385,000 excl 
sive of previous amounts settled on his widow and daughte! 

The Haytien revolutionists January 16 captured Cape Ha 
tien without resistance. 

A new Swedish loan amounting to $10,000,000 will soon b 
issued. 

The damave done by the war to the French industry is esti 
mated at $6,000,000,000 by the Paris Humanité, 

Lieut. Gen. Anatole Mikhailovitch Stoessel, the Russia 
defender of Port Arthur during the Russo-Japanese war, i 
dead, according to a Petrograd dispatch received at London. 

The conference of Socialists of neutral countries whic! 
opened at Copenhagen, Denmark, January 17 was attended b 
four delegates each from Denmark, Norway, Sweden and Hol 
land and one from Italy. - 

_Gen. Roque Gonzales Garza January 16 was named provi 
sional president of Mexico by the convention in session a! 
Mexico City. 
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Increasing reserves in the principal banking centers 
and declining interest rates, with less than the normal 
employment of money in business and expansive enter 
prise, continue to characterize the money market. That 
is to say, lack of credit and hesitancy of borrowers to 
incur obligations beyond pressing necessities are 
features that tend to make a quiet general market for 
cash. A large amount of liquidation throughout the 
country within the last eight or ten months has caused 
a flow of money into the banks of the cities for which 
there is not adequate employment. Though the stock 
exchanges are again in operation, the volume of trading 
falls far short of the usual demand for call money, and 
the corporations are using less than they would if sev 
eral of the leading lines, sueh as the railroads, the steel 
mills, the implement manufacturers, the vehicle makers 
and others of the larger industries, including the rail 
way equipment companies, were operating at normal 
capacity. That large borrowers will suddenly rush into 
the market for money simply because there is plenty of 
it in reserve can not be expected, unless they can see 
their way clear to employ it profitably. Many of them 
are having difficulty in meeting old obligations or re 
funding them without undertaking anything involving 
an accumulation of debt on a venture. The future 
growth of enterprise involving the use of added capital 
must necessarily be tentative and comparatively slow 
until there shall be a volume of business in sight to 
justify venture and expansion. Report at the end of 
last week was that the surplus reserve of the New York 
Clearing House was $120,579,810, compared with $12, 
189,550 one year before and $13,854,550 in 1918. Such 
figures show what a great change has taken place in 
the money supply of the metropolis within two brief 
years. The effect of the accumulation of cash in New 
York has been to reduce rates to what one leading 
authority declares is an irreducible minimum. As low 
as 114 percent was recorded last week for all call loans, 
the lowest since the easy market of early summer last 
vear. Even a lower rate was deemed possible should 
the enormous amount of idle money remain uncalled 
for in the bank vaults of the metropolis. It is deemed 
probable that such low rates for call money will con 
tinue for the entire year unless something shall happen 
more favorable to speculation in corporate securities 

* ” * 

3esides the lack of speculation requiring the use of 
money, the market for commercial paper is suffering on 
account of the general business depression, though there 
may be a change in that respect as the season 
progresses; but such a reversal is likely to await more 
positive assurances than now can be discerned even in 
outline. On account of the lack of demand for money 
for stock dealing and commercial purposes, the handling 
of acceptances in New York and in other large banking 
centers is said to be inereasing, to the relief of the dull 
ness in the money market. Acceptances are said to 
offer a good substitute for commercial paper, and the 
security is of the highest order. In promoting this 
feature of money employment some of the leading 
bankers are said to be taking a strong initiative, one 
leading bank having put out $4,000,000 of acceptances, 
which has found a ready market, 

* * * 


In view of the general ease in the money market, the 
view is expressed that because the banks possessed the 
means to check the annual squeeze in the market it 
did not come. The banks were not afraid to lend 
money, because they knew that they could rediscount 
with the Federal Reserve Banks. Business men and 
corporations refrained from borrowing more money 
than they actually needed for insurance against a 
flurry, and no more money than usual was in circula- 
tion. As a matter of fact, the amount of currency out- 
standing was much less than it had been a few months 
before, on account of the retiring of so much emergency 
currency, ‘Thus a conclusion reached is that the Fed- 
eral Reserve system has freed the credit of the whole 
country from the perils of an inelastic currency, which 
was the intention involved in the act. Metropolitan 
bankers say that they did not make much use of the 
Reserve Banks because they knew that they could fall 
back on these institutions in any pressing emergency. 
Thus it is concluded that the main object first con- 
templated in the reserve bank scheme has been at- 
tained; namely, safeguarding against the danger of 
money squeezes that threaten to attain the magnitude 
of panic. Authoritative sources announce that it is 
only a question of time when national banks will be 
allowed to give acceptances on domestic business. At 
present the Federal Reserve Act only allows the mem- 
ber banks to grant acceptances on the importation or 
exportation of goods; but the banks chartered under 
the laws of New York State have a wider scope in this 
respect, as they can give acceptancies on both foreign 
and domestic transactions. 

* * * 

A favorable development of recent time, as affecting 
the financial and trade status of this country, is the 
growing dependence of Europe on not only our food- 





stuffs, special manufactures, cotton ete. but on our 
money and credit resources. The nations at war, and 
those intimately affected thereby, are coming to under 
stand that their main relief in desperate emergencies, 
involving supplies of money, military outfit and all 
kinds of exigent things, must come from the United 
States. Hence they are making strenuous efforts to get 
next to Uncle Sam’s coffers and warehouses, each in 
competition with all the others. Doubtless such de- 
mands on American resources will continue while the 
war shall last and some time afterward, with the re- 
sult that this country will acquire a position in the 
world’s finances and trade that will be the equal of 
any other, if not a premier one. One example of what 
is taking place as indicative of this tendency of affairs 
is the recent credit plan that has been arranged be- 
tween Russia and a group of New York bankers. The 
syndicate on the American side includes J. P, Morgan 
& Co., the Guarantee Trust Company and the National 
City Bank, of New York, which are said to be the 
largest contributors to a credit fund in favor of Rus- 
sia, amounting to $25,000,000. Other banking institu- 
tions interested in the fund are the First National 
Bank, the Chase National Bank and the Mechanics & 
Metals National Bank, all of New York. The fund to 
be provided for to the credit of Russia is advanced 
through the medium of 90-day acceptances, which the 
bankers have agreed to buy on the basis of 5 percent 
interest, with 14 of 1 percent additional for acceptance. 
Should the bids be renewed an additional 14 of 1 per- 
cent will be charged. It is significant that a considera- 
ble amount of the money thus to be advanced is to be 
used for the purchase of a large number of automobile 
trucks; other considerable sums are to go for powder, 
and part of the funds is to be used for the purchase of 
foodstuffs. Expectation in New York is that additional 
credits will be extended to Russia by American 
bankers. 
~ * 

Official announcement in New York and London is 
that an agreement has been reached regarding gold ex- 
ports and imports between the two countries. This 
arrangement provides that if gold exports to an un- 
reasonable amount at any time should threaten to be- 
come threateningly potential of harmful results in in- 
ternational finance and commerce, through an unbal- 
anced state of credit, a committee of London and New 
York bankers shall be appointed to deal collectively 
with the situation. The direct object is to guard 
against undue exports or imports by either of the coun- 
tries involved in the agreement. On the announcement 
of this arrangement at the conference between the 
bankers of London and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
it was declared that since the then exchange situation 
between the United States and the United Kingdom 
was practically normal no definite action then was re 
quired; 
but if, during continuance of the war, or for one year 
thereafter, exchange between the two countries should become 
such that gold exports from either country, to an unreason- 
able amount, might result, then committees of bankers shall 
be appointed in the United States and in the United Kingdom, 
respectively, to consider plans for dealing collectively with 
the situation by such method as may seem, at the time, 


mutually desirable. 
* * » 


This important agreement between London and New 
York bankers is of special significance as showing that 
despite the tremendous conflict in Europe level headed 
bankers and guardians of financial interests on both 
continents are collectively and sanely taking measures 
to safeguard international exchange and material in- 
terests so that when the warring nations shall have 
exhausted their resources and fighting strength there 
will be a financial and commercial structure remaining 
on which to rebuild the fabrie of civilization, re 
habilitate the stricken nations and again start them 
forward in progressive prosperity. 


% 


The facts referred to in the preceding paragraph sug 
gest the close relation that exists between British and 
American material interests and the interdependence 
of the two great powers of the world. They suggest 
that such is the intimate financial relation between the 
United States and Great Britain financially, commer- 
cially and reasonably that war between the two na 
tions seems like an impossibility. A distinctive fea- 
ture of this consideration is that neither country 
harbors any strong individuals of influence who are war 
mad, or inclined to that fatuity. Material interests and 
moral stamina and motive are strong in both countries. 
Reason and compromise are controlling motives in 
both. Nothing but danger to sovereignty in the case of 
either seems sufficient to precipitate war between the 
two. Without doubt the current debate between them 
about the search and seizure of our vessels as suspect 
carriers of contraband goods will result in a peaceful 
understanding and arrangement, which, though until 
the close of the war may not be arranged to the entire 
satisfaction of this country, will yield to diplomacy 
and restored good feeling after the war shall end. 


Recent announcement is that J. P. Morgan & Co. 
are to be the financial representatives of the British 
Government in the United States, and that in view of 
the pending decline of foreign exchange, which will 
place this country in a position to draw a large amount 
of gold from London during the coming months, a 
large credit will be established in the United States 
for the British Government. Such credit may amount 
to $100,000,000. France has also established large credit 
relations in the United States, Japan and China are 
shipping some gold to the United States in payment 
for goods, and an important American bank has loaned 
$15,000,000 to Argentina, so that altogether it seems 
as if this country were rapidly verging toward becom 
ing the creditor of the world. Added to such change of 
position favorable to the prosperity of this country 
are the heavy exports of grain, other foodstuffs, and 
various manufactured articles that have become neces- 
sary during the progress of the European war, all of 
which have a tendency to increase our balance of trade 
with foreign countries. The present exigency is to 
procure oversea shipping facilities enough to carry our 
products to European markets. There also is much 
delay in the movement of vessels to destination and 
in the unloading of them after they arrive at destined 
ports—all hindrances on account of the war. 


* * * 


Though conservatism and hesitancy of investors and 
banks continue in the matter of lending money for 
anything like doubtful business enterprises and on 
absolutely good security, with a general carefulness 
of business men about venturing far in the line of new 
commitments, there is some enlargement of operations, 
especially in promising lines. Purveyors of war sup- 
plies are generally busy, and the grain and provision 
markets are active and excited. Bank clearings are on 
the increase, showing progress toward the restoration 
of normal business. Bank resources in the speculative 
centers are being drawn upon for stock and bond deal- 
ings, and grain merchants and traders are using large 
amounts of money. In the industries the manufacturers 
of products needed by the armies in Europe are busy, 
and the shipment of such material forms a large per- 
centage of oversea commerce, though considerably 
handicapped by contraband regulations, the lack of sea- 
going tonnage and high freight rates. Reports in- 
dieate that freight volume is increasing on western 
and eastern trunk line railroads, and traffic managers 
seem to feel a degree of encouragement. This feature 
is especially noticeable on the grain carrying roads of 
the interior. Midcountry wholesale merchants speak 
cheerfully of the rise in demand for merchandise and 
generally take a cheerful view of the outlook. There is 
improvement in demand for steel products, a considera 
ble number of the mills reporting a working of 40 to 50 
percent capacity against 30 to 35 percent in Nevember 
and December. Improvement in industrial and mer- 
cantile affairs is plainly evident since the beginning 
of the year, while the prospect is that this will con- 
tinue. The high price that wheat has attained is a 
pronounced feature of the market, and augurs better 
business that will follow such result. In general the 
cotton market has a better aspect, owing to the Euro- 
pean demand, which, if it can be amply supplied by the 
available shipping facilities, will eventually work much 
benefit to the financial interests of the country; though 
it is to be regretted that producers are not receiving 
their fair share of what should come to them. 


* * * 


In the stock and bond markets bonds have the 
strongest call, and an astonishing amount of reserve 
money is ready for investment in securities whenever 
price inducements are sufficient to bring funds from 
hiding. All along, for several weeks, there has been 
a quiet though steady buying of bonds and first class 
railroad, industrial and municipal securities. The like 
movement is observed in France, England and. other 
European countries which, in time of peace, have stored 
away a large amount of savings from little and large 
incomes. 

* * * 

But the future of the world’s financing has to face 
a war debt of the belligerent nations that already has 
reached prodigious proportions, and the most thrifty 
of them will feel the effects thereof for a lengthened 
period. According to the London Financier, the war 
is costing the belligerents between $27,500,000 and $30, 
000,000 a day, or a maximum of $4,260,000,000 for six 
months. Financing already arranged will cover the 
expense of the conflict for two months and a half 
forward from January 1, or until the middle of March. 
Of the $5,300,000,000 of loaus placed by the fighting 
nations, $3,325,000,000 has been on account of the 
Allies and $1,075,000,000 for Germany and Austria. 
Thus the Allies have secured over three-fifths of the 
combined belligerent total, and their opponents less 
than two-fifths. This is taken to indicate that the war 
is costing Germany and Austria a little over $10,000,000 
a day as compared with nearly twice that amount to 
the Allies. 
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URGES REVISION OF FORESTRY LAWS. 


Governor of West Virginia Points Out Need of Better 
Care of State’s Forests. 


CHARLESTON, W. Va., Jan. 18—lIn his biennial mes- 
he legislature Gov. Henry D. Hatfield of West 
nia strongly urges revision of the laws relating to 

t more care and pro 
art of the forest area 
cutive points out that 
has dwindled from 
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ges the ‘ to the fullest extent 
with the I keeping with the pro 
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governor’s recommendations. 


o are at Charleston ¢ ed in drafting 
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d State Forest Warden J. A. Viquesney, 
Wilson, of Wildell, secretary of the Central 
re Protective Association, Judge Charles 

xeorge B. Thompson, a member of 
from Tucker County, and J. W. Weir, 


legislature. 








DEFEND STATE’S FOREST POLICY. 


Wisconsin Authorities Champion Cause Against Op- 
position of Governor. 





Mapison, WIs., Jan. 18.—Forestry or farming? Which 
shall it be? These are questions which the 1915 legis 
just decide for Wisconsin between now and 
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appropriations that have been made for administrative 
purposes.’’ Said he: 


Governor VPhilipp’s message seems somewhat misleading in 
two respects. First, it fails to show that the Federal Govern 
ment has already given and is still giving substantial aid to 
the forestry work of the State. Second, it declares that about 
1,000 acres have been reforested at a cost of about $5 an 
acre, but fails to say that only small proportions of the forest 
reserve Where there have been repeated tires will ever need 
to be replanted. Most of the forestry reserve is already coy 
ered with forest growth and much of it will restock naturally, 
if fires are kept out. Moreover, the Federal Government 
zranted land to provide funds for reforestation and is giving 
$5,000 annually to aid in Keeping forest fires out of the State. 

Wisconsin certainly can not afford to give up the valuable 
grants made to the State for forestry, nor can it afford to 
relinguish the benefits of a forest reserve. Its wood-using 
industries require over 930,000,000 board feet of lumber a year, 
worth approximately $2,000,000. These industries are now 
getting 50 percent of their raw material outside of the Siate, 
and if the industries are to be kept in the State a supply of 
timber must be provided. The State's water powers must 
benefit by forested watersheds, and the summer resort busi 
ness of the great northern Wisconsin lake region will also 
venefit greatly from the forest reserve. 





MAINE TO REVIVE FORESTRY WORK. 


sANGOR, ME., Jan. 18.—Maine was one of the first 
States to show an active interest in the protection of 
torests and forest conservation. This State also organ 
ized one of the earliest of the State forestry associations, 
which accomplished much during the period of its ae 
tivity. It seemed that for the time being all that could 
be expected had been accomplished, and consequently 
active interest in the affairs of the association began 
to diminish, and today many other States with far 


less forest area have larger and more active associa 





general welfare of the whole State is so inti 
? t ith tire velrare of the forests that 
of the greatest importance that the forest policy 
e a wise and practical one. 
It is with the idea of extending this work that the 
assistance of a strong State organization will be most 
l The secretary of the Maine Forestry Associa 
announced a reorganization meeting, to be 
li on January 22 
One of the important matters to be taken up at that 
time is the necessity of an increased appropriation for 
carrying on the educational work in forestry. This will 
be used chiefly extension work among the farmers and 
woodlot owners. It is urged that there should be 
demonstration woodlots in every county ot the State. 











showing the results of thinnings and other cultured 
measures. In this way the practical advantages of 


forestry for woodlots can be most foreibly demon 


strated. 


DOING ACTIVE MISSIONARY WORK. 


ee 





Forester of Western Association Planning for Forest 
Protection and Conservation. 


Por sD, OrE., Jan. 16.—E. T. Allen, forester of the 
Western Forestry & Conservation Association, with head- 
quarters here, is now busy doing missionary work for 


forest fire protection and forest conservation the eoming 
summer. He has a new label printed that will be given 
wide distribution. It shows the lumberman’s dollar giv- 
pared with the portions for supplies, the value of timber 
and cost of earry it. It illustrates strikingly that the 
s to labor in the manufacture of 
at therefore when forests are ravaged by 
o the general public is really manifold 
an the first and immediate loss whieh falls on 


the timber owner. 


ing the percentage of money expended for labor as com- 








heavier 





NORTHERN PINE STATISTICS. 


Production Shows Decrease of 31.7 Percent While 
Shipments Fell Off 42.7 Percent. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 18.—Decline in the north 
ern pine field is shown in the figures for 1914, which are 
compiled from reports made to the Northern Pine Man 
ufacturers’ Association. Production for 1914 decreased 
417,610,556 feet or 51.7 percent, while shipments fell 
off 606,501,768 feet or 42.7 percent. Naturally, the 
annual stock sheet shows a larger amount of pine lum 
ber on hand January 1 than a year ago. The estimated 
increase is 227,000,000 feet. The comparative receipts 
ind shipments for 1914 and 1913, by months, are as 


follows: 




















Lumber. Rpts. Lumber. 

100,058,844 40 53,735 
1097 388 

5,481 








PROTEST COMPENSATION ACT. 





Ontario Lumbermen Say Assessment Is Too High— 
Object to Removing Responsibility From Workmen. 


OTTawaA, ONT., Jan. 21.—Lumbermen of Ontario will 
file a protest with the Ontario government against the 
new workmen’s compensation act. The assessment which 
is levied on them for the compensation of their em 
ployees is much too high, they say. One of the features 
objected to is that it removes responsibility for acci 
dents from workmen even though they may be pri 
marily to blame. They state that it will cost $600 
where formerly it cost $100 for accident insurance. One 
of the leading planing mill manufacturers in this city 
said the act would mean that he would spend more in 
one year for accidents than he had been called upon 
to pay in damages for accidents during the last thirty 
years. He believed that whether careless or not in 
jured workmen should be compensated but thought the 
rates too high, at least three times as high as insurance. 





NEW TAX LAW OPERATIVE. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 19.—-The new forest taxation law 
ef Massachusetts is now operative. It is intended to 
encourage the timberland owners to conserve their hold 
ngs until the most valuable lumber as well as the great 
est amount of lumber may be obtained with the least 
njurvy to the value of the tract. 

Under the law now effective owners of forest lands 
need not pay increasing taxes year after year upon 
their uncut timber. The trees are now regarded as a 
product of the land, taxable perhaps as a crop and 
therefore income, but not as land. ‘The discrimination 
may be technieal, but it is conclusive. The forest tax 
will be paid when the timber is cut, but not through 
the years of production while the timberland owner is 
ait a return upon his investment. In the mean 
while all registered forest land in this State will have 
to pay only the tax assessed on ordinary cutover land. 








PROHIBITION IN LUMBER CAMPS. 


Bill Introduced in Michigan Senate Proposes Absolute 
Elimination of Liquor. 


LANSING, MicH., Jan. 18.—Michigan lumbermen, and 
especially those who annually conduct camps in western 
and the extreme northern parts of the State, are greatly 
interested in a bill introduced into the State senate 
by Senator Danion, of Mount Pleasant. 


The proposed 
| 


aw prohibits the sale, giving away, or taking into any 
lumber camp in Michigan liquor of any kind. 

Senator Damon seeks to prevent lumberjacks from get 
ting liquor while at camps and proposes to make every 
camp 2 restricted district. State Attorney General Grant 
Fellows has ruled that such a law as Senator Damon 


proposes is coustitutional. A decision in the supreme 
court in Texas holds that while there may be certain 
local option units in a State, the State can of. itself 
under its police powers declare that liquor may not be 
sold in any place that it chooses. 





EMPLOYS SILO SALES SPECIALISTS. 

Waco, TEx., Jan. 19.—William Cameron & Co. (Ine 
who recently announced their entry into the silo busi 
ness, have employed two silo sales specialists who will 
travel from yard to yard and instruct the firm’s retail 
managers in the handling of silo trade. E. P. Hunter, 
the company’s general manager, says that the low price 
of cotton is proving a strong argument in favor of 
diversification of crops, on whieh aceount he believes 
that the field for the silo business during the next 
vear will be far greater than ever before. 

The Cameron yards hitherto have not handled silos 
because the company was determined to make a thor- 
ough investigation before going into the business. 
After completing a canvass of the entire silo field Mr. 
Hunter says that he and his associates are convineed 
that the wood silo is far superior in its ability satis 
tactorily to preserve ensilage than silos of masonry 
or metal. Accordingly the company will handle nothing 
but wood silos and has undertaken to handle the 
Craine patent triple wall silo, which is built entirely 
of wood. 
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CITY REVENUE FROM FORESTS. 


Planting of Trees by icieiiicaani Town Designed to 
Bring Monetary Returns. 


hrcHBuRG, MaAss., Jan. 18.—Planting forests by cit- 
ies aS a souree of revenue has been started in the 
Un.ted States for the first time, so far as known, here 
in Fitchburg. <A tract of 105 aeres has been set aside 
by the city for the enterprise, and work of starting 
th public forest was started last week. Part of the 
truct already contains some trees, and the remainder 
is to be retorested as rapidly as possible, and with 
the definite purpose of establishing an industry to 
be operated on business lines. 


e proceeds or the lumber from this forest will go 


it the city treasury, and although at first most of 
the profits will probably be invested again in the in 


try, it is expected that in time a surplus available 
for other purposes will be realized. 

several othe the State appointed 
committees that considering making ar 
ranzements for out the same plan in their 
munities. them are Pittsfield, Greenfield, 
Springfield, New Bedford, Holyoke, Worcester, Taun 
on, Fall River, Lynn, Winchendon, Walpole, Gardne 

Sharon. 
\t least 
pl under 
mitting 


cities of have 


are now or 
carrying 
Among 


eight other States are to have the 
consideration, and have passed laws pet 
the towns and cities to own and operate their 
on forests on oa of profit. 
New York, Indiana, Pennsvlvania, New 
Hampshire, Minnesota and Wisconsin. 
Massachusetts Forestry 


said 


basis They are Illinois, 


Jersey, New 


rhe Association, with head 


STEAMSHIP PACIFIC, 


SOON TO ENTER FOREIGN 


TRADE, 
WHARF 


greater by 132-3 percent than the present rate allowed 
under the West Virginia law. 

Those engaged in the lumber industry feel that the 
rate of premium should be graded according to the 
hazard of the industry and that lumber concerns should 
not be called upon to pay as much as coal operators 
because of the greater hazards of the latter industry. 


That point is not touched upon in the governor’s mes 
Sage. 


AMERICAN SHIP SUPPLY THREATENED. 


Foreign Demand Diverts Bottoms Needed for Coast- 
wise Commerce—Coast to Coast Trade Affected. 





BOSTON, 


Mass., Jan. 20.—The prediction of Presi 
dent Bloedel, of the Bloedel-Donovan Lumber Mills, 
Bellingham, Wash., that by the end of the first fiscal 
year of the Panama Canal 150,000,000 feet of Pacific 
coast lumber will have been landed on the Atlantic 
seaboard, 30,000,000 feet already having passed through 
the canal, may be considerably affected by the high 
prices being offered steamers engaged in that trade to 


accept charters for European voyages. 

A big tleet of ships engaged in the coastwise commerce 
to Boston is to be tr: unsferrec d to European trade. Al 
ready seven hig Boston-owned ships formerly engaged 


in the Atlantic-Panama-Pacifie traffic have been char 
tered by European shippers. 

One of them is the big steel lumber-earrier Pacific, 
which has just discharged a cargo at Boston, including 
2,000,000 feet of lumber for Lawrence & Wiggin. The 


Atlantic a 
to Boston for 


sister ship 


which has also been bringing Doug 
las fir 


Lawrence & Wiggin, it is expected 


——4 








DISCHARGING LUMBER CARGO AT LAWRENCE & WIGGIN 


tk, BOSTON 


quarters in 4 Joy Street, Boston, is now carrying 
4 campaign to arouse the interest in other Massachu- 
setts towns in this field. Recently it sent out letters 
to tree wardens in all the towns and cities in the State 
asking them to put an article in the town warrant or 
ity budget for an appropriation for tree-planting in 
order to enter the tree-planting contests which the 
Massachusetts Forestry Association has initiated. Not 
only are the towns advised to plant forests for profit, 
but they are asked to look to the planting of shade 
along the streets. ‘‘Get together and make 
Massachusetts the leading State in the important work 
of planting shade trees,’’ is the call of the association. 


on 


trees 





PLACES BURDEN ON EMPLOYER. 


West Virginia Governor Believes Employee Should 
Not Pay Premium Under Compensation Act. 





(CHARLESTON, W. VA., Jan. 18.—Governor Hatfield of 
West Virginia in dealing with the workmen’s compen- 
sation law in his biennial message expresses the opinion 
that the employer should pay the full amount of the 
premium instead of the employer paying 90 percent and 
the employee 10 percent as is the case under the law 
as it now stands. The governor also advocates the pay- 
ment of premiums in advance on an estimated payroll in 
orier to avoid delay in payment of indemnities. Bills 
will be introduced in the legislature very shortly fixing 
the indemnity to be paid employees during temporary 
disability at 66 2-3 percent of the weekly wage which is 





will accept a European charter when it 
the Pacifie coast on its present trip. 

Lawrence & Wiggin, partly as a result of these con- 
ditions, have decided to drop their business in Pacific 
coast lumber. They were the pioneers in New England 
in this new trade and had made elaborate preparations 
to merchandise a great quantity. Their plans included 
a big terminal wharf in Charlestown on the bank of 
Mystic River, where there were to be mills and dry- 
houses and all the paraphernalia of an up-to-the-minute 
lumber plant. 

The chartering of the Pacific to carry cotton from 
Galveston to Rotterdam is a real blow to the lumber 
traffic, for it was fitted with every arrangement for 
earrying lumber and handling it swiftly and efficiently, 
and was probably the finest lumber carrier in the coast- 
to-coast trade. 

The sending of these ships to Europe is directly in: 
line with an appeal from Secretary of Commerce Will- 
iam C. Redfield. Under date of January 11 he wrote to 
John 8. Emery & Co. (Ine.), the Boston shipping firm 
that owns the Pacific: 


gets back from 


Is the steamship Pacific, owned by you, available for charter 
to carry cotton to Europe at an early date? It seems to me 
of urgent national importance now and, so far as may be 
practicable, a matter of patriotic duty on the part of vessel 
owners to provide every possible facility for moving promptly 
and on as large a scale as practicable every element in our 


export trade. Tbis can, it is believed, now be done at rates 
which, while unusually remunerative, might, it is frankly 
hoped, be less than the extremes now demanded, which are 


proving a serious handicap to our own foreign commerce at a 
time when the interests of the nation require its smooth flow 
in the largest volume at the earliest practicable time and at 
the lowest attainable cost. 


HELPS UPHOLD | LAW. 


Member of Forestry Commission Fined for Violating 
Measure He Helped Frame. 


Boston, MAss., Jan. 19.—Evidence the fact that 
the State Forest Commission is in earnest in its efforts 
to reforest Massachusetts and to protect from fire and 


ol 


unscientific operation the timberlands now standing is 
contained in the news from Clinton that a member of 
the commission has just been fined at his own request 
for violating one of the forestry Jaws he helped frame. 

Harold Parker, brother of former Attorney General 
Herbert Parker, former chairman of the State highway 
commission and a member now of the State forest com- 
mission, was in court at Clinton last Friday for violat 
ing the law which forbids the burning of rubbish without 
a permit from the local State forest warden. He told 
the judge that he wanted to be punished. He explained 
how he helped secure the passage of the law to protect 
the timberlands from fires, and said it was absolutely 
necessary that the law should be enforced Without 
attempting to condone his offense Commissioner Parker 
stated that he had been eollecting dead branches and 
twigs in the orchard of his country estate at Lancaster 
and had no intention of starting a fire until he had the 


heap altogether, when it was such a temptation to go 


ahead and burn up the rubbish without waiting to hunt 
up the warden and secure permission that he just went 
ahead and did it. 

The court imposed a fine of $15, and Commissioner 
Parker paid. it is understood that the local forest 
warden hesitated to take action against his chief when 
he heard of the fire, but was ordered by the offender 
himself to swear out the complaint and summon the 


commissioner to court. 





INAUGURATE “BUILD NOW” CAMPAIGN. 


Cleveland Building Supply Dealers Adopt Strenuous 
Methods to Push Trade. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Jan. 19.—Following the lead of the 
Cleveland lumber dealers taken several months ago, the 
building supplies’ manufacturers and dealers of the 
Forest City have entered upon a campaign of price cut 
ting primarily to stimulate business and incidentally to 
give employment to the more than 50,000 men out of 
work in this city. The slogan of the movement is 
‘*Build Now,’’ and already the results are gratifying to 
the lumber dealers. 

According to J. V. O’Brien, secretary of the Cleveland 
Board of Retail Lumber Dealers, business shows signs 
of improvement and indications are for a_ renewed 
activity next spring. Said Mr. O’Brien: 

As far as price cutting at this time is concerned the 
activities along that line in other branches of the building 
industry really are following the lead of the imber dealers 
here, for during the last six months prices hay yen from 
10 to 15 percent below the regular listings It is the beliet 
here this reduction has made for more business than if tl 
figures had been maintained, and it is for this reason we 
expect 2 good season. No more favorable time could }b 
found for those contemplating construction. 

According to W. T. Rossiter, general manager of th 
Cleveland Builders’ Supply Company, not since 1910 
have building materials been quoted so low as they are 
today. It is estimated under the new price list the 
building of a house ordinarily costing $5,000 would cost 
#4,500, a saving of 10 percent. Another object for price 
cutting, from the dealers’ point of view, is the desire 
to stimulate business in order to reduce overhead charges. 





URGE RESTORATION OF DUTY. 


Timber Workers Favor Equalization of Canadian and 
United States Tariff on Lumber and Shingles. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 16. 
thirteenth annual convention of the International Tim- 
ber Workers at Anacortes this week adopted a resolu- 
tion urging that the protective duty be restored on 
lumber and shingles to the extent of equalizing the dif 
ference between the price of raw material in this coun- 
try and British Columbia. They point out that the 
Congress of the United States crippled the lumber and 
shingle industry by removing the protective tariff and 
that this is the greatest cause of the present unprec- 
edented depression in that industry, particularly in the 
Pacific Northwest States. 

They went on record favoring a revision of the tariff 
that will equalize the cost of production in the two 


Delegates attending the 


countries. They also commended the refusal of E. P. 
Marsh, of Everett, and Martin J. Flyzik, of Seattle, 
labor officials, to accept places on the commission ap 


pointed by Governor Lister to draft a first aid amend 
ment to the workmen’s compensation act. Their refusal 
to work on this commission was based on the contention 


that most of the commissioners favored a plan to make 


the employee bear a part of the cost of frst aid. The 
timber workers’ organization will oppose any bill that 
may be introduced in the State legislature to assess 
part of the costs of first aid against employees. The 


commission appointed by the governor has drafted a bill 
that will be introduced in the le gislature, just recently 
convened, providing that employer and employee shall 


share equally the cost of first aid. 
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SUBSTITUTE FOR COMMODITIES CLAUSE. 


Assistant Attorney General Declares Act Nullifies In- 
tent of Congress—-Evades Timber Exceptions. 





By ( 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan 18.—Contending that the eon- 

. t of the eommodities se otf the act to regu- 
late mmeree by t S Court of the United 
States has nullitic to a larg xtent the intent of Con- 
gress, G. Carroll Tod ssistant to the attorney general 
ippeale e House mmittee on Interstate and For- 
en Commerce on Friday of ist week to recommend 

the passage of H. R. 20470, which is an amendment in 
the nature of a substitute, proposed by Attorney Gen 
Gregory for that se. When members of the 

or sked him wh vould not be necessary 
to make certain exceptions such as timber from the com 
prehensive description in the bill of ‘‘any articles or 
com! lities thereafter manufactured, mined ot pro- 
juced,’’ in which the railroad has the slightest interest, 
Mr. Todd replied that he was there merely to present 
the legal phase of the question and that the matter of 
exceptions was a quest of policy which Congress alone 
could determine. At the conclusion of the hearing, 
vhich was given over entirely to Mr. Todd, Chairman 


Adamson indicated that there is not much chance that 


this biJl will receive further consideration at this ses 
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F. Baer nee s t g to g 
ads great powers thar re necessary. He quoted 
‘ t of th ( * the House 
| t staten was 1! acquisition 
SOry} O} y s I coal and 
mmodities by the railroads were an evil that 
st he met 1 that the business of common carriers 
must be divorced from a lines of production. Mr. 
lo ited o! stitutic ot Pennsylvania, 
adopted in 1874, which contains a prohibition against 
vilré Ss engaging i g 1 the manufacture ot 
rticles f transportatic This provision of the Penn 
svivan onstiti S vas a ve owing to the 
terpretat t} ts H 
In Eng d it W 
g st p | 1 
g cted was int th 
se. But the d : hat 
ns oul that object. 
Phe st blow was st ties clause, Mr. 
said, when the Supreme Court held that it did not 
t oads 0 t sp g articles produced 
n ‘ ( | t viding tl ilroads had 
ssociated themselves from these articles before trans- 
rtation beg 
‘That is 1 t he exclaimed 
The nex g done to vitiate the commodities clause, 
according to Mr. Todd, was the decision of the courts, 
) s that tl t ilroad npany holds some 
0 S coal mir pany, does not give 
t teres e coa t ¢t or indirect, within 
e me ng f \ he ruled, he 
le e } t ( barred from 
transp¢ ry ef th mus ( ing of the 
ffairs of tl 1 ar | l g company 
so as to show t the « company mere depart- 
ment of tl ‘ | he rted that it 
s the intention of Co ss in passing the law to 
leciare tnat mere ownership of the commodity trans- 
ported by the railro: s evil that should be pro- 
Anothe stal yf the weakness of the present law, 
Mr. To sserte vas the Delaware & Lackawanna 
case, which s been decided adversely to the Govern- 
me y the district court. One of the members of the 
ommittee asked him if this bill was offered in antici- 
pation of ‘se decision in this case by the Supreme 
Court, and he 1 that it was not so intended. 
The «¢ of the present commodities clause, were 
listed by Mr. Todd under three heads as follows: 
] The act does not prohibit the transportation of 
i les prod 1 by a railroad company provided it has 
parted With title them prior to the movement. 
2. It is not a violation of the law if coal or any 
er commodity is shipped | company, the stock of 
S ¢ ned } + } ont 
t} ting ] manufacturing com 
ny ) owning a railroad. 
‘No 9 esires manufacturing com 
pe from owning id or equipment that is 
sed exclusively) s a plant fa ty,’? he said. ‘‘But 
when that railroad is used as a common earrier, and is 
used to get concessions for the manufacturing com- 
pany, in the w: vy of through rate divisions, it should he 
stopped, because it is against publie policy.’’ 
Exceptions in Tap-Line Cases. 
At this point in his statement, Mr. Todd was asked 


about the tap lines of the lumber companies. Con- 








gressman Decker of Missouri asked him what should be 
done in the ¢ase of companies owning large tracts of 
timber whieh could not be made merchantable until 
tapped by a railroad, but to which the trunk line rail 
roads would not extend their lines because it would not 
pay them to do so. To this and other similar questions 
Mr. Todd replied that those were questions of policy 
which Congress must determine and that he was not 
there to termine policies for the legislators. 

‘Exeeptions can be made, as was done in the original 
commodities clause, but they must be guarded,’’ he said. 
‘*The decision of the Supreme Court in the tap-line 
cases turned on the exception of lumber from the com 
modities clause. The bill as it now stands would un 
doubtedly divoree such lines from the manufacturing 
lants that own them, except where they are strictly 
plant facilities, but I see no objection to making ex 
if each case is strietly guarded so that the 
existing evils can be eradicated.’? 

Members of Congress raised the point that possibly 
the proposed bill might be unconstitutional, and Mr. 
Todd admitted there was a question about its constitu- 








THE MILL OR THE RAILROAD MUST GO. 


Dilemma of a Lumberman Under Proposed Legislation 
Presented to the President. 





A sawmill operator in Oregon has addressed the fol- 
lowing letter to President Wilson: 


I have been informed that the administration is inter- 
ested in a bill which will soon be presented to Congress 
to amend the Interstate Commerce Act, having as its ob- 
ject the entire separation of railroads from the industries 
which support them, and that the first paragraph of the 
proposed bill will read as follows: 

From and after January 1, 1917, it shall be unlawful for 

] 1 company subject to the Act to Regulate Com- 
o transport in commerce any articles or com- 
lities thereafter manufactured, mined or produced (1) 


company or under its authority directly 





yr ir ectly, or (2) by any person, firm or corporation 
subject to its control or to whose control it is subject 
thro tock ownership or otherwise, or (3) by any cor- 
or: rr association which has the same controlling 
shar s or members that it has, or is otherwise sub- 

ot same control. This prohibition shall apply 
rres ive of whether there is any relation direct or 
ndirect between the railroad company and the producer 
of any article or commodities at the time of transporta- 
tior 


If this bill should pass, industries which now own rail- 
roads and railroads which own industries would be obliged 
to dispose of their interests in the railroad in one case 
or of the industries in the other. 

| take the liberty of stating the situation in which this 
company would find itself if the above law should go 
into effect. This company, which I shall hereafter refer to 
as the Lumber Company, owns the stock and bonds of the 
Railroad Company. 

The tracks of the Railroad Company are all intrastate, 
but it has a physical connection at ———— with the 
Southern Pacific Railroad Company, an interstate rail- 
road. 

Under the rules of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, as | understand, intrastate railroads having a phys 
ical connection with an interstate railroad thereby become 
interstate and subject to the Interstate Commerce Act to 
Regulate Commerce. 

If the above proposed act should become a law, the 
Lumber Company would, therefore, be obliged to sell its 
stock and bonds in the Railroad Company and completely 
to divorce the two ownerships. To whom could such a 
sale be made? Neither the Lumber Company nor the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, | take it, could compel 
the Southern Pacific Company to purchase the railroad. 
Private buyers would be out of the question because the 
investment would not offer sufficiently attractive returns. 

Under these conditions, the Lumber Company would be 
unable to sell its railroad property, and as there is a 
penalty of $5,000 or imprisonment for violation of the law, 
the result would appear to be that the Lumber Company 
would be obliged to discontinue the operation of its rail- 
road, and if discontinued, the Lumber Company also 
would have to discontinue operations because it relies 
upon the railroad to bring logs from its timberlands to 
its mill. 

Therefore, as | understand the proposed law, the effect 
upon this company would be to put it out of business and 
make it impossible ever to move to market, not only its 
own timber, but a vast body of other timber which is 
tapped by the rallroad. 

Comment upon this situation is unnecessary, and the 
situation above described is typical of a good many other 
lumber companies operating in the Northwest and in the 
South. I am very sure it is not the intention of the 
administration to work such disaster upon the lumber 
business, and it is, therefore, with confidence | take the 
liberty of calling your attention to the matter so that the 
bill may be so framed as to eliminate from its operation 
at least the lumber industry. 





tionality, that question having been raised in the {rst 
decision of the Supreme Court on the present comme i 


ties clause, but it was not determined. He urged that 
this bill should be passed so that the question of its 
constitutionality might be tested. 

During the discussion between Mr. Todd and mem}erg 
of the committee regarding the exceptions that mivit 
be made in the proposed bill, it was suggested that ‘he 
Interstate Commerce Commission might be given aut! 91 
ity to determine when such exceptions should be mse, 
Congressman Sims suggested that all short lines sho Jd 
be prohibited from sharing in through rates with e 
trunk lines and Mr. Todd deelared that he believed that 
was the best way to meet the situation. 

‘*That method,’’ said Congressman Sims, ‘wo. id 
make the law hit at exactly the thing which the Supre ne 
Court allowed as one of the rights of the short lies 
in the tap-line ease.’’ 

The bill proposes that the railroads shall be requ 
to divoree themselves of all interest in producing or n 
ufacturing companies by January 1, 1917, and Mr. ‘I 
explained that there is nothing arbitrary about t at 
time, and that the railroads should be consulted bet: re 
it is definitely fixed. : 

Railroad attorneys were present at the hearing t 
were not given an opportunity to be heard. It is 
arranged, however, that the opposition to the bill sl 
have its inning if the committee decided to consider the 
matter any further at this session, which at this time 
seems improbable. 

There is, however, a growing feeling here that there 
must be an extra session of the next Congress, and f 
report has reached such a stage of definiteness that M 
15 is given as the date for which the call will be iss 
It is not only the fact that it is now certain the P1 
dent will not be able to get his levislative prog: 
through at this session that leads members of Congress 
and observers to believe that an extra session will be 
ealled, but there is reason to believe that the appropr 
tion bills will not be passed at this session. 
turned into the last half on Monday of this week, and on 
that day the first of the big supply bills was passed. 
It was the one over which there is the least wrangling, 
and consequently the shortest time is usually occu; 

n discussing it. 

The Army and Navy appropriation bills are still aw 
ing consideration by the House, and over both of them 
there is sure to be a fight, lasting, in the Senate at least, 
several weeks. Moreover, the Senate has made the s 
purchase bill the unfinished business, and the Dem 
eratie caucus has decided that the measure must be put 
through without amendment from the Republican side 
All the amendments that the bill will carry must be de 
termined upon by the Democratie caucus. This method 
is most displeasing to the Republicans, and it will not 
take particularly vigorous fighting on their part to keep 
it from coming to a vote in the five weeks that remain 
of this Congress. 

Therefore, although the proposed amendment to the 
commodities clause may not come up for further consid 
eration at this session, it is quite certain that, given ar 
extra session of Congress, the administration will use its 
influence to get it passed next spring or summer. 


The ses 


aes 


TO DISCUSS MERCHANT MARINE. 


Business Men Desirous of Knowing President’s Atti- 


tude Toward the “Ship Purchase’”’ Bill. 


WASHINGTON, D. C©., Jan. 18.—The next important 
address to be delivered by President Wilson will be 
before the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
at the annual dinner to be held on the evening of Feb 
ruary 4. The President has not announced yet the 
subject of his address, but as the forthcoming annual 
meeting of the chamber is to be devoted largely to con- 
sideration of the. American merchant marine and _ the 
problems in connection with increasing the foreign trad 
of the United States, it is presumed that the President 
will contribute his ideas regarding the pending ‘‘ship 
purchase bill.’? 

Officials of the Chamber of Commerce hope that Presi 
dent Wilson will do this, as they assert that from the 
statements that have been forthcoming from the White 
House so far they have only a vague idea of the plan 
that the President has in mind. The administration bill 
which is now pending in the Senate sets forth the general 
plan for the purchase of ships through a corporation 
which is to be financed by the Government to the mini 
mum amount of $40,000,000. 

The bill provides for the formation of a corporation 
having a eapital stock of $10,000,000, of which 51 per 
cent is to be owned by the Government. The bill also 
authorizes the issuance of $30,000,000 of bonds for use 
in the purchase or chartering of ships for this corpo 
ration. The bill also provides that in case the balance 
of the stock of the corporation is not subseribed for by 
private individuals, it shall be purchased by the Gov 
ernment. 

As the President has aiready announced that there is 
to be no profit in the operation of these ships, it is a 
practical certainty that no private capital will be in 
vested in the enterprise, and the Government will have 
to subseribe for the entire $10,000,000 of the capital 
stock. The bill also provides that the capital stock may 
be increased without limit. 

These facts are known to the business men, but they 
are not so much interested in the methods of financing 
the proposition, nor in the amount of capital that is 
to be invested, as they are in knowing what kind of 
ships are to be purchased and operated, and where it 
is proposed to send them. On this subject the President 

(Continued on Page 66.) 
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Burned—$500 Each Minute of Every Day 
Year! Cause—Wood or Wooden Heads, 


in the 
hich? 








Lighting your cigar with a $10 bill is real economy 
when compared with the burning of 50 ten-dollar bills 
each minute of every day in the year. Stupendous 
is an annual fire loss of $262,800,000 is, yet the indi- 
rect loss is almost double, exclusive of forest and marine 
fires. But even the direct loss of $2.54 per capita is 
more than is easily comprehended. Let us try to see 
what it means. 

Suppose that the buildings on both sides of the long- 
est and best street in your city should be burned today. 
What a shock that would be, and yet it would be too 
slight for honorable mention when compared with the 
total annual burnings. Suppose the buildings burned 
were faced side by side on both sides of a street, how 
long would that street be? It would extend from Chi- 
cago to Denver—over 1,000 miles long. Nor is the 
property the greater loss, for in every 4th block you 


would see the ambulance loading up with the injured 
and in every 10th block you would see the hearse with 
In cold figures the dead aver- 
age 1,449 and the injured 5,654 every year. 

The drain and resulting depression in business in 
general may be emphasized by taking an example in 
your town. 


its funeral procession. 


Suppose that you should burn one-fourth 


The beginning of the 
Baltimore conflagration, 
showing Hurst Building 
fifteen minutes after 
the fire started and 
before the walls fell. 
(Note the numerous 
overhead wires.) Time, 
10:48 A. M. 








of the capital of your banks each year, how would your 
town be affected? There would soon be a ‘‘hot time 
in the old town’’ in more senses than one. Yet that 
exact thing does occur in fire losses throughout the coun 
try every year. The combined capital of all national 
banks is $1,051,675,000, and property to more than one 
fourth of this value is burned every year. Insured, 
you say—sure, but that only distributes the loss. The 
insurance companies pass the hat and pay losses with 
our money gathered in as premiums. If you are insured, 
others all over the country chip in to pay your loss, 
otherwise you bear the loss yourself; but the actual 
loss is just as real in the one case as in the other. Yet 
so widely distributed are these losses, occurring in forty- 
eight States, most of them larger than [European prin- 
cipalities, that business has gone on almost heedless of 
them—relying on the insurance companies to keep the 
hat going that the individual sufferers may be reim 
bursed. So each of us sleeps on until the fire bell tolls 
out his number. 


The Hobby-Horse Brigade. 


Upon this awful background of faet, the reformers 
have painted fiction in the lurid colors of the conflagra 
tion, showing the near-crime of using wood in any kind 
of building. The propaganda against wood is well 
organized, covering the entire country with scores of 
publications—all in unison—to the slogan ‘‘War on 
wood.’’ Here is one, issued every month, called Fire 
Protection. It maintains a regular department de- 
voted to the ‘‘Fight on Wood’’ and through it and its 
kind, the Hobby-Horse brigade is marching directly in 



































Calvert Building, Ba'‘ti- 
more. Showing dam- 
aged stone on west 
side. Damaged Terra 
Cotta trim in court not 
shown. Equitable Build- 
ing on the left. 














































































































[By JoHN W. Barry, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. ] 
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Equitable Building, Baltimore, showing bent cast iron 
columns on top floor, which were covered by plaster 
blocks at time of fire. This view also shows remains 
of plaster of Paris slabs, filled with reeds, used for 
suspending ceiling under roof. 


our rear, armed with flaming swords and tongue guns. 
Just so you may rate the statements in these publications 
at their true value in matter relating to building mate- 
rial, I call attention to the bottom of the fourth col- 
umn of page 10, September 14, 1914, issue of Fire 
Protection. 
‘VALUE OF COMPOSITION ROOFING.’’ 

‘Asphalt, which is the protective ingredient, is non 
combustible and the roofing is strong and durable.’’ 

Asphalt non-combustible! What do you think of 
that? You know and I will here demonstrate before 
you that each and every one of these composition roof- 
ings may be lit with a single match and then they con- 
tinue to burn freely. I am not contending that all 
published is equally worthless, but I submit that the 
editor that passed that in a ‘‘fight on wood’’ is not 
competent to discuss building material, because it is 
monumental ignorance—not a typographical error. 


Let Our Position Be Clear. 


Truth is good for what ails us. 

First, we lumbermen believe in composition roofing 
and shingles and recommend their use wherever we be- 
lieve them better than wood—and there are many sueh 
places. But never do we say they are fireproof for, 
as you saw, a single match lights the best asbestos 
roofing. We as lumbermen have no hobby-horses in our 
equipment. 

Second, let me say. that it is far from my intention 
to speak slightingly or disrespectfully of the hobby- 
horse reformers—most of them are citizens of the high 








Calvert Building. Well designed column on 8th floor. 
Column bulged uniformly on all sides and maintained 
its vertical position when subjected to heat after losing 
the tile covering. Floors settled four inches. A typical 
failure of partitions due to splitting of the tile blocks 
is shown at the right of the column. The usual break- 
ing of the lower web of the tile arches is shown at the 
ceiling. 


est type and some of them like Franklin H. Wentworth 
are devoting their lives to the end that this hobby-horse 
may eventually prance in victory in the cause they 
deem of so vital import to their fellow citizens. We 
need the hobby-horse brigade to keep us in step with the 
drum beat of progress. But you know a hobby-horse 
will not shy even where a Ford would fear to go. So 
the reformer often climbs so high on the mountain of fie- 
tion that it is absolutely necessary to call him down. 
May be he does this to wake us up. To illustrate: A man 
owes you $9.50. You write him so pointedly that your 
typewriter blushes crimson, but without response of any 
kind. Finally you send a statement calling for $95.50, 
and immediately get a check for the $9.50 calling your 
attention to the error. So there may be method in the 
madness of the hobby-horse brigade. But be this as 
it may it is time for a call down, in the interest of the 
general public. The Jeaders of the ‘‘War on Wood’’ 
must be brought to the knees of mother truth and there 
as in the days of old made to feel the compelling vir- 
tues of the ‘‘wood eternal.’’ 


The Charge of the Hobby-Horse Brigade. 
The general of the hobby-horse brigade is Uncle Sam, 
who is always getting his fingers burned and blaming 
his stars instead of himself. Here is bulletin 418 of 
the United States Geological Survey. It is apparently 
an extended inquiry of thirty pages, showing ‘‘The Fire 
Tax and Waste of Structural Materials in the United 
States and Europe.’’ It shows the fire loss in Europe 
to average 48 cents against over $2.50 per capita in the 
United States, while the cost of fire protection is given 
as 20 cents per capita against $1.55 in the United States. 
‘¢Frame buildings’’ are given as the only cause for the 
greater fire loss in the United States. To quote fron 
page 15: ‘‘Of the total losses sustained in the United 
States in 1907 more than two-thirds was due to the con- 
struction of frame buildings. In most European cities 
frame buildings are positively prohibited within the 
limits of municipalities and very few are erected in the 
rural districts.’? The bulletin in further development 
of the hobby-charge on wood divides the country into 
groups as follows (see page 17 
North Atlantic; per capita fire loss 
South Atlantic, per capita fire ioss.. 
North Central, per capita fire loss 
South Central, per capita fire loss. . 
Western, per capita fire loss..... 





Maryland Trust Com- 
pany’s Building, Balti- 
more. South front show- 
ing damaged stone 
facing. 





loss in the 


south central group is the greater number of frame 
buildings there. To quote again page 18: ‘‘ Although 
the prevailing use of jumber as a material of construe- 
tion is the one cause of the great fire waste in the 
United States there is another cause lying back of this— 
faulty construction and equipment.’’ On page 21: 
‘«The principal reason for the great difference between 
the amount of fire waste in the United States and Europe 
is that there are but few frame buildings in Europe.’ 

Quoting their general, and following his noble charge 
against the frame building, are scores of captains: 
Edward F. Croker, former chief of the New York City 
Fire Department says, ‘‘The construction of frame 
buildings should be absolutely prohibited, as the records 
show throughout the country that all of our large con- 
flagrations have been eaused by frame construction, 
shingle roofs ete.’’ Again in the November Fire Pro 
tection News, he says: -‘‘There is no reason why any- 
body should live in a residence that isn’t fireproof.’’ 
The chief has built himself a retort for a residence and 
says it cost only 20 per cent more than a frame. To 
prove it would not burn he set fire to the contents of one 
room. The fact is Croker is not now fire chief, but is 
a contractor and he took this way to advertise. 

Herbert R. Stone, of the Kansas Legislature, says: 
“Tf our law required buildings to be erected of stone 
and brick, and shingle roofs which are fire brands of 
great danger were eliminated, and not only construction 
but the care of buildings were under the strict supervi- 
sion of fire marshals ete.’’ 

William H. Merrill, president of the National Fire Pro 


The reason given for the alleged greate1 


Maryiand Trust Com- 
pany’s Building. Show- 
ing poorly designed col- 
umn in attic, remains 
of column on floor, col- 
lapse of portion of the 
roof, which failed to 
hold tile protection on 
lower flange of roof 
beams, 
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Continental Trust Com- 
pany’s Building, Balti- 
more. North and West 
fronts showing damaged 
stone facing and terra 
cotta mullions on north 





side. 
tection Association, says: ‘‘As to the matter of avia- 
tion, the burning wooden shingle is something of a flyer 


itself.*’ Franklin H. Wentworth, secretary of the same 
ti ‘*Wood shingles are not a roof cov- 

a crime.’’ 

uote for hours from the numerous fire 

prevention prints to the effect that wood construction 

the fire loss in the United States 















s $2. Surope only 33 cents. The cause of the 
loss | > remedy is easy—merely to elimi 
nate s is the program, but it is not so easy 


to secure its adoption into na 





ional State and municipal 
laws, which is the object of the valiant charges of the 
I Sam at the head. 


hobby-horse brigade with Un¢ 





‘*Ordinances for Small Municipalities.’’ 


Such is the title of recommendations of the National 
l * Fire Underwriters. Here are some of the 
provisions: **Seetion 10. Roof covering: Every 
ildi hereafter erected within the corporate limits 
ve an incombustible roof covering, and no exist- 
shingle roof if damaged more than 25 per cent 
hall be renewed or repaired with other than ineombusti 











root covering. 


‘Section 21. Frame buildings: Buildings with 
wooden framework clad with sheet metal or veneered 
with brick shall be classified as frame buildings. 

‘No frame buildings hereafter erected for any oe- 


+] ] 











ipaney other than grain elevators, coal elevators and 
pockets, ice houses and exhibition buildings and not 
over 4+U feet in hight shall cover a ground area ex- 
eeding the following: One-story building 7,500 
squ eet; two-story building 5,000 square feet.’’ 
Ha ordinance been in effect in your town before 
vo vour vard it would have compelled you not 
to exceed 50 by 100 or to build outside the limits. 


What Chance of Adoption Has Such a Code? 


The National Board of Fire Underwriters and the 
al Fire Protection Association are well organized 





hout the « e co In nearly all of the States 
marshals acting -r State laws. These fire mar 
shals ve a nation organization in which W. G. Ridgell, 





of Nebraska, and C. E. Keller, of Minnesota, are very 


active and Ole O. Roe, of Iowa, is president. <A 
nont! bulletiu is published under the name 
I Ali ; These State fire marshals work in close 


Underwriters, who, from 
looked ip to as experts. 
our town council 


abinet secretary, said in 
1914: ‘‘It is gratifying to 


ened to th 





1e necessity of 


and went on to. show 





and appropriations proposed 
provisions. He quoted liberally 
of the Geological Survey; in addi 
y a flood of circulars, all quoting 

and recommending construction in 
the code of the underwriters above 
result of the nation-wide propa 
ry paper contains accounts of at 
councils to secure the adoption of 
rested code. It may be your town 





Public Good the Only Justification of Business. 


The only justification of any business is the public 


Continental Trust Com- 
pany’s Building. De- 
tail of east court show- 
ing buckled’ spandrel 
beams, which allowed 
the brick wall to fall as 
shown; warped= and 
broken cast iron mul- 
lions which were rigidly 
fastened at top and bot- 
tom; poor protection to 
spandrel beams’ and 
poor quality of mason 
work in curtain walls. 
A few metal bonding 
clips may also be seen. 








good. Any other business permitted is licensed and 
watched under the police power of the community. 
Were it true that the frame building is the cause of 
all or even a large part of the appalling loss of prop- 
erty and human lives, then we as good citizens should 
convert our yards into stores of clay and iron prod 
uets and sell lumber only on the order of a fire mar 
shal as the druggist sells whiskey on the order of 
your physician. But what is the true basis of this 
hobby-horse charge? 


The Basis of United States Bulletin 418. 


On page 8 and 9 is given the basis for all the hobby 
riding, based on the authority of the bulletin. Here 
are the words: ‘‘Requests for official records of fire 
loss were sent to the chiefs of fire departments in 
5,175 incorporated places in the United States, with the 
result that 1,000 replies were received. Four thousand 
second requests were sent out and to these 1,796 fire 
chiefs responded making a total of 2,796 cities and vil- 
lages heard trom out of 5,175. ‘‘In order to obtain 
correct estimates in the rural districts 5,000 blanks 
were sent to postmasters and responses were received 
trom 1,898.*" See page 9. Again on page 21 is given 








Chamber of Commerce, Baltimore. View from the South- 
west before the walls were condemned and pulled down. 








U. S. Custom House, Baltimore, under construction at 
time of fire. View from the Northwest. Marble badly 
spalled without destroying wood protection at the 
corners. 





General view looking Southeast from Maryland Trust 
Company’s Building. The finish of the Baltimore fire, 
Monday afternoon; 140 acres comprising 80 city blocks. 
Fire stopped by Chesapeake Bay. 


the basis for all the information about fire losses in 
Europe. To quote: 

In 1905 the Bureau of Manufactures of the Department of 
Commerce and Labor sent letters of instruction to all the prin 
cipal United States consular officers in Europe requesting 
information concerning fire losses in European cities. Unfor- 
tunately the statistics gathered were not all for same year, 
some cities reporting for 1901, others for 19038 and still others 
for 1904 and a few failing to make any report. 

Ye gods—and this is the basis of the charge of the 
hobby-horse brigade against wood, with Uncle Sam 
leading in person! After a second request half the 
fire chiefs did make a response supposed to show the 
value of the contents and the kind of buildings burned 
in their respective towns; less than 2,000 postmasters 
out of 5,000 addressed made response. What would 
the postmaster in a country store know of the value 
of the contents and construction of the buildings with- 
in say five miles of his store? After attending to 
his own duties, what more than common rumor could 
he report? From the European consuls, just four are 
quoted and any one of you could take a traveler’s 
guide and write as trustworthily for the purpose. 





Chamber of Commerce, 
Baltimore. Two unpro- 
tected cast iron col- 
umns- on. first’ floor. 
Columns buckled and 
settled away from the 
iron girder which was 
not visibly deflected. 





Yet on these comparatively few replies from peo 
ple for the most part not in position to know all is 
set out as if on the very rock bottom of truth. The 
value of the frame and other than frame buildings 
burned is given exactly. Not only this but the value 
of the contents of each class ot building is given 
separately—a feat not even attempted by the under 
writers in the published records. Such a bulletin is 
not information—it is a crime against the very homes 
of the people. Yet statesmen and near statesmen 
have made this bulletin the foundation of speeches 
and magazine articles, which in turn have been quoted 
and reprinted by the entire hobby-horse brigade. 

But the hobby-horse brigade charges repeatedly that 
the frame fires are double those of the brick. Well 
even if so, does that prove anything? \Mlore white 
men die than colored men in the United States every 
vear. What would vou think of the life insurance 
company that would claim the white man the more 
hazardous risk and cite such facts as the reason? Yet 
the cases are parallel; there are more wood than brick 
buildings—ten to one; there are more white than 
black men in the United States. But this is about 
the only ammunition of fact in the saddle bags of the 


hobby-horse brig: 





Common Observation. 


It is common observation and knowledge that our 
frame residences and other buildings are as safe as the 
brick or stucco buildings, and emphatically so outside 
of congested wall-to-wall distriets. About twenty-five 
vears ago it was proposed to advance Jumber yard 
rates beeause of extra hazard, regardless of common 
knowledge to the contrary. W. G. Hollis wrote to 
many dealers in lowa, Minnesota, North Dakota, South 
Dakota and Nebraska asking about lumber yard fires 
within their knowledge, The taets reported were tabu 
lated and showed that so far from being extra haz- 
ardous, lumber yards were comparatively safe risks. 
So the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance 
Assoviation was organized and its experience has am 
ply proven the correctness of the original conclusions. 
Nebraska, Wisconsin, Washington and various other 
States have also organized lumber yard insurance asso 
ciations and all have demonstrated the safety of lum 
ber vards. In like manner it is Common knowledge 
that the same cause that will produce a fire in a frame 
building would also as easily produce a fire in a 
brick, stone or conerete building and that the one 
burns as readily as the other, the only difference be 
ing that the briek under favorable conditions may 
tend more to confine the fire. 


The Record of Actual Fires. 


However, common knowledge is not proof so I 
finally secured a copy of the record of actual fires fon 
1913. This report is over the signatures of seven 
prominent men who compose the ‘‘Committee on Sta 
tistics for the National Board of Fire Underwriters,’’ 
and is dated New York, May 28, 1914. In submitting 
the report, they say in part: 


Statistical information, if comprehensive, is apt to be ques 
tioned as to its correctness, and for no apparent reason cthe1 
than the common viewpoint that tigures are subject too 
frequently to such manipulation as will serve other than an 
honest representation of facts. It is, therefore, a source of 
gratification to have this work, which the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters has been doing, accepted and recognized as 
an authoritative compilation, whose publication is awaited 
with interest by students of the fire waste, a problem which 
is pressing so strongly for solution in our country. 

The labor of securing and compiling these statistics is amply 
justified because of their comparative correctness and their 
practical value, for an intelligent comparison of the loss 
records of cities of our own country, and, in addition, ot 
foreign cities is made possible. 

The total fire losses during the year, while moderately less 
than the two preceding years, have been very generally dis 
tributed throughout the country, and the volume in number 
and amount indicates not only that there is a continued 
absence of care and forethought, coupled with a lack of proper 
appreciation of the tremendous fire waste and its tax, among 
our people, but an urgent need for education respecting 


Equitable Building, New 
York City, before the 
fire, which occurred at 
five A. M., January 9th, 
1912. Cause, the time- 
keeper lighted the gas 
and threw the match in 
the waste basket. 
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U. S. Public Store House No. 1, Baltimore. Third floor 
showing one granite column entirely destroyed and 
others badly spalled and broken. 


improved structural conditions, especially adequate protection 
to vertical and horizontal openings, and the enforcement ol 
fire preventive regulations. 

The report covers 3805 cities of 20,000 or more and 
seventy-five cities in foreign countries. My purpose 
was to show what percent of the frame buildings and 
what percent of the other than frame buildings burned. 
To do this it is necessary to the number of 
buildings of given separately. In only 
eighty-one instances in the United States and twelve 
in foreign countries was this done, and in no case 
are the frame losses given separately from the brick 
or stone losses. I have tabulated the eighty-one cities 
and have them before exhibit B. Out of a 
total of 594,221 buildings other than frame 1.66 percent 
burned; and of a total of 870,315 frame buildings 1.83 
percent burned or an exeess of only 17 of 1 pereent 
more than brick. 


Exhibit B. 


fire report of the National Board of Fir 
which the numbers of frame 
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each ¢lass 


you as 


frame 


[Compiled from the 
selecting all places for 
separately. ] 
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52. Plainfield, N. J. ; 
53. West Hoboken, N. J 
Auburn, N. 
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Jamestown, N. Y 


















WOO 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y.. 470 . 
Charlotte, N. C.. 10,000 9,009 H 
Sandusky, Ohio. 20,000 4,400 38 
Allentown, Pa... 58,000 3,884 67 
Altoona, Pa. 7 54,000 9,967 79 
Norristown, Pa : 80,000 440 46 
Philadelphia, Pa 650,000 11,142 2,684 
Pending, Pa... 100,000 3,246 74 
Shenandoah, Pa. 28,000 4 
Wilkes Barre, P 70,500 5 
Mase. BOs chaise s sas 50,000 36 
Newport, R. I..... 28,000 6 
Columbus, G:C... 40,000 14 
Dallas, Texas 110,000 81 
Galveston, 45,000 86 
Houston, " : . 120,000 35 
Oe ES RS Go : 28,000 88 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 100,000 249 
Burlington, Vt..... 21,000 25 
Lynchburg, Va...... 31,000 36 
. Newport News, Va.. 25,000 14 
78. Bellingham, Wash.. 30,000 6 
79. Charleston, W. Va.. 28,000 36 
SO. Eau Claire, Wis 19,000 11 
Sl. Milwaukee, Wis 406,000 430 
7,349,569 594,221 870,313 9,862 
66 
Vienna, Austria 2, 40,515 1,209 
Hamilton, Canada... 15,501 108 
St. John’s City, Can. 500 
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5. 
6. Messina, 
‘ 
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Marseilles, France 50,200 | 

5. Stuttgart, Germany 15,579 2,618 13 
Italy... o3 450 1,500 46 

Hakodate, Japan.... 200 20,000 20 

. Christiania, Norway. 250, 5,315 1,642 24 
9. St. Petersb’g, Russia.1,910,000 9,688 16,042 546 
10. Aberdeen, Scotland... 168,891 11,300 125 1 
11. Edinburgh, Scotland 321,014 71,621 120 8 
12. Stockholm, Sweden 383,000 =9,1638 3,436 4 





6,381,030 229,982 78.468 3,864 
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and other than frame buildings ¢ 
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RECAPITULATION. 

1.82 percent of the frame buildings burned. 

1.66 percent of the other than frame buildings 
Think of that! 

-17 percent excess of frame fires. Only .17 of 1 percent. 
In other words the insurance companies’ record of actual 
lites proves that the frame struetures is only .17 of 1 percent 
more hazardous than those of brick or stone—-so small a frac 
tion of 1 percent as to be a negligible factor. 

Foreign. 

The result in foreign countries is the reverse by a fraction 
over three times as large. 

1.68 percent of brick buildin; 

1.07 percent of frame buiidir burned. 

-GL percent excess of brick fires—.61 of 1 percent. 

So while the record shows in the United States frame to be a 
very small fraction of 1 percent more hazardous than the 
brick, on the other hand it shows the foreign brick buildings 
to be more bazardous than the frame and by a much larger 
fraction of 1 percent, 


burned. 





s burned. 
























WHERE THE BRICK BUILDING WAS MORE HAZARDOUS THAN THE 
FRAMI 
FIRES 

Place. Brick or Stone Frame 
1 Denver, Col 572 220 
» Pueblo, Colo 
3 Harttord, Conn 
+ Washington, D. ¢ 29¢ 
4) Chicago, Ill 2,882 
6 Quincey, Il 7 
1 Dubuque, low: 7 
S Newport, Ky 47 
9 Zaltimore Mad 144 
10 1 : 1,409 
11 iss 100 
12 , 962 
13 J SS 
14 J 74 
1h ir, J 
16 Albany, N. Y 
17 Newburgh, N. Y 
1S ; 
IY 
vy 
| 

p 

Pi 

he a 
fj So thlehem, P 
cH El Paso, Tex 53 
Zi Salt Lake City, Ut 108 
rd Richmor Va 290) 

Totals 16,0175 8.856 


Underwriters, May 28, 1914, Here then on the au 


thority of the record of 
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1 : Equitable Building, New 
0 » York. The wall failure, 
58 221 east end of main court, 
“o tb 


- was due to broken cast 











2 1 2 iron window lintels and 
ait Pe % spalling of stone facing 
14 ? 1 allowing cast iron mul- 
1.2 oh lions to drop out. 
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2.9 100 14 0 0 ; 
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.62 100 0 0 damage. Had this fire 
<r Ge - : gone against the ends 
4.35 0 0 of inflammable asphalt, 
— be rk 1 it is improbable that 
508 099 0 1 the building could have 
— - - been saved. 
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General view of light shaft “O,’’ Equitable Building, New 


York, showing fractured columns 
in favor of the frame. Further, in the fire record are 


twenty-eight cities here listed, in which the brick fires 
greatly outnumber the ‘frame fires, 
16,015 brick fires against only 8,856 frame fires, or nearly 
{wo to one. However, it is characteristic ‘of hobb: 
riders of all kinds to shut their eyes to all « 

cept what“is fodder‘ for their mount. 

A most glaring instance of this is the 
Franklin H. Wentworth after stating frankly 
water supply so failed—‘‘that the individ 
holder could not get a single pail of water; and it 
the face of the statement by Firemen’s Herald in its 
story of the Salem fire that a general alarm brought 


showin y in 


horse 





only fourteen men; that of the four engines whic} 
responded three came without engineers or stokers, 
that the first hydrant brought into service failed to 
deliver water and that .on a test a week before the 


fire only fourteen pounds of water pressure could bé 
obtained from the hydrants in the vicinity h 

fire started—yet Mr. Wentworth still goes right on t« 
put all the blame on the shingle roofs., 


some of which 


may refer back to witcheraft days. One can hardl 
help wondering if Salem is still having witcheraft 


dreams, for this as you know is the home town of ‘M 
Wentworth of shingle crime ‘‘fame.’’ 

Let us see what this fire record say 
being a crime and a conflagration | 
the column headed ‘‘percent confined to building ot 
origin.’’ Read 94, 98, 99, 100—all for the ent 
eighty-one cities keeping close to the 100 mark. Take 
for example Stamford, Conn., with 600 buildings othe: 
than frame and 4,025 frame—every fire confined to th 
building of origin. Is there any here. that 
the frame building is a conflagration hazard or of 
the shingle roof being a crime? 

Again take Hartford, Conn., the mother of insurance 
companies. Look at its 7,306 and 11,489 frame 
buildings; then compare here 263 brick fires to its 12: 


s about sh ngies 


reeder. Glaneée at 


evidence 


brick 
frame fires, only 4 percent of which reacked the ad 
joining buildings and none got beyond. If there be 
any evidence here of shingles being a crime I must 
defer to the hobby-horse brigade to show where it is. 
Remember this reeord is the 
tual fires; no mere theories. Truth is for what 
ails us and we want the facts no whom 01 
what they may condone or condemn. But let us get 
away from the individual and get the average. In 
surance is built on the theory of averages. 

In this record of 25,829 fires scattered over the 
entire United States and involving all sorts of 
tions only 224 or than nine-tenths of 1 percent 
extended beyond the adjoining buildings.. Is this the 
evidence that warrants men in devoting their 
to eliminating the wood shingle and frame 
tion? 

There is 


insurance record of ae 
good 


matter 


eondi 


less 


lives 


construe 


still a suggestion here of the Salem de 


lusion of by-gone days. Do not get us wrong; as lum 
bermen we do not gontend for the’use of wood every 
place. We recommend and sell substitutes whenever 
in our judgment the substitute is the better for the 


particular purpose, but we do hold that when depart 
ments under ‘*The Fight on Wood’’ are maintained 
in publie prints, a decent respect for the opinions of 
mankind requires that the evidence therefor should 
he forthcoming though up-to-date evidence has been 
no part of the equipment of the hobby-horse brigade. 
Truth is good for what ails us: let tacts, 
gentlemen. 


us have vour 


The Baltimore Fire. 

Lumbermen have no desire to try to any co! 
clusions on the caprice of any accident, but do believe 
that so general a record as that just given is evidence 
in fact. So in referring now to the Baltimore fire 
it is at once conceded to be a special instance, but on 
so large a scale and under such conditions as to change 
the whole current of thought about fireproof building 
It is in most striking contrast to Salem, which th 
hobby-horse brigade continually ‘‘ding into our ears 
against the stomach of our sense.’’ 

The Baltimore fire was the subject of investigation 
by a committee of sixteen experts, requiring ten davs 
They say in part: 

The old term fireproof, so obviously a misnomer whe 
applied to any sort of building, is herein discarded in favor ot 
‘‘fire-resistive,”” a name which even when applied to the ver) 
best building yet devised more correctly defines th iracte 
of the structure.. 

_ The burned area covering 140 acres and comprising eight 
city blocks was quite solidly built up of 
hbnildings 

There 


experts: 


base 


substanti 





were no 


frame .Quildings And vet sav. the 


Flying fire brands had ignited a number of buildings 
some little distance from the area already burned over and 
started several minor conflagrations—the Marviand Institut 
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Itimore and Water streets and Center Market 
¢ the center of one of the secondary fires 
‘ead unchecked to the southeast and destroved 
path to the harbor 





It is agreed there was no shortage of water at any 
time, the water level in the distributing reservoir hav 
arisen during the fire. Just contrast this 

one eondition with that at Salem, where Wentworth 













SaVs could not get a pail of water. The 
o1 the Baltimore committee are very im 
portant and should be framed in every architect’s 
office. Only the efest extraets can be given here. 
The ommitter in part: 

It shoutd Itimore buildings of 


tined only a limited 
r similar conditions 
» stocks of a com 


d to a test of 





» and especially 
heat From a 
int it is unserviceable both for walls and 





*C."" Note deflected floor beams. 











to be absolutel; cE. :4 lepartment the very best, 
water si 4 r al lant and | distributed. Sun- 
1g 10:48, so fire company was in the build- 
ing even before any blaze developed. If the hobby- 





day morn 


in our own country. In case of a fire there the firee is : 
eriminal; here he is an unfortunate and needs our 
sympathy. Our custom may be the more humane on the 





East side of Middle Collapse, Equitable building, New 
xterior or interior finish York, third floor. Partial failure of wrought iron column 


Contrast this with the charges against wood con- 
s t something beyond his control; by some fault in building, o1 
\ nt yy finist { ( nistible and etherwise, is readily that the fire was communicated by a neighboring building 
suscepti to t lestru re, Article 1784: If there are a number of tenants, all at 
1 nts ilding without alike responsible unless they can prove that the fire caught it 
subdivis nd no a t tion against exposing f the apartment occupied by one of them, in which case he alon 
eh the win 1 lv anv safer as regards is responsible, or unless some of them prove that the fire did 
tion by fires than if contained ir building of ordinary not begin in their apartment, in which case they ar ot 
responsib] 
As a test of fireproot construction this Baltimore fire This as vo will note places all the responsibility on 
7 = “3 ‘ i auras ee < ‘2 " t ha a he el] les > “or > ~ Rica >y 4 mC 
has never been exceeded. Eighty city blocks solidly _ aa ope’ ae sop the Sg tnengci If a fire occ mse he 
} 1 3 ce “iin real Vin he eve >» law » “OVeS : 
inlt iat frame among them—not a crime te ty in the eyes = the law until - ay s himself 
” . oa 3° ° her 1se ontra 1s . vl . « < 
f a shir buildings claimed otherwise. Contrast this condition with that obtaining 
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had 20 years in preparation hardly 
a condition could be improved, yet here is a econflagra- 
a condition col be improved, yet here is a conflagra- | WOTE AGAINST WOODEN SHINGLES. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





art of the report of the com 


1 of mine has been added. BOSTON, MASS., Jan. 21.—Recommendations 





: ; against the use of wooden shingles in the twenty- 

The Equitable Fire. two cities and towns that compose the metropoli- 

This is given as an individual fire in a fireproof build tan district were adopted today by the shingle 
ing devoted largely to insurance purposes. committee appointed by Fire Prevention Com- 
Mil] Construction. missioner C’ Keefe. They were adopted in exec- 

: : ca utive session. The time of the meeting was 

In slow burning or mill construction wood has many changed arbitrarily from 2 p. m. to 10 a. m. 


advantages—one of them being well illustrated by the without notice to the lumber trade. Representa- 
garage fire here pictured. The roof was supported by tives of the press were not admitted. If these 
six posts, three being structural iron and three wood. recommendations are framed into law they will 
As you will note the wood posts are standing but just prevent the use of wooden shingles in Boston, 

‘ Arlington, Belmont, Brookline, Cambridge, Chel- 
i your coneiusion if you can. sea, Everett, Lynn, Malden, Medford, Melrose, 
Milton, Newton, Quincy, Revere, Saugus, Somer- 
ville, Waltham and Watertown. 


The committee which made the recommenda- 
tions consisted of Mayor George H. Newhall, of 
Lynn, chairman; Capt. William Brophy, of Ja- 
maica Plain; Building Commissioner Walter R. 
Furbush, of Newton; Fire Chief Nathaniel 
Bunker, of Cambridge; and Franklin Wentworth, 
of the National Fire Protection Association, rep- 
resented by Robert O. Dawson. 


This decision is not news. O’Keefe declared 
some time ago that his shingle committee would 
report against wooden shingles although it had 
not had its final meeting and was supposed to be 
a semi-judicial body conducting an impartial in- 


The Reason for Less Fire Loss in Europe. vestigation. 


ehold the prostrate form of the others and go wrong 





Exhibit F, Showing Even Modern English Residences 
covered with Straw or Thatch. A Great Many Foreign 
Buildings are so covered. The Folly of claiming them 
Better than those in the United States! 














































hat the fire loss is less 
states? Is it true the 


No. 22. Let these ae 





caused t 1e 
. ss ine bad in the worst sense of that term. 
hundred and ninety 




















the people. For the Latin-speaking 
countries, the Code of Napoleon was the model. In that 


code are the following 


L 





ti 1382 J ry person is responsible and liable for 
his by which any other person has or may Lave 

SUS dan rf 1 
Art 1338 live person iS responsible for any. loss, 
damag rit 1 ised by his own t irelessness or negli 





surface, but when consideration is given to the damage 
rs, our policy can hardly be other than 


In France a tenant usually insures by one policy the 


repair.’’ ‘ : 2 ; ; 4 
; = following items: 1) His own property; (2) Risk of 
rrister cener: 29 VS" * : rine ae ‘ 
li ona nell ee damage to the building; (3 The risk ot damage to 
in 3,288 cellars in - Ls ; ; ; 
ja property of his neighbors. A landlord insures in one 
. 1; + eR ee : . : eae 
bs a eer , olicy the following items: 1) His own property; 
e Law Refor: ssociation reports 3,759 ¢@ ages lr vr oy eae , a 
: ci Law Ri n A “efn ee Me ‘ 1} pei + 2) The responsibility for damage to the property of 
sixty-seven villages one-fifth rotten ans 0,000 @ ages 2 o1 eaey . are 
we 3 - = ae aks . cot Ae tenants; and His responsibility for damage to the 
n 240 y ne-half rotten. So much for England. we . : 
a ‘ K - hie : : property of his neighbors. 
€ i T J I \el I the yresen Cc e 0 rl " * . | * 1 
- baeeie fare Misepigesss sidan Ye nt teL : What obtains in France obtains in practically every 
the fire department of New York City. be the witness. . 4 is ees ; 7 Pee or 
\ F . ; : “f : ; European country. In Germany it is the Code Imperial 
At the 42d anr il 7 ention of the fire engineers he } ee . ‘ . WES : 
5 and their insurance is usually a State matter and an 
‘x officer of the Government determines what the mort 
, iW t O54 It ie hy eMac Sot gage value of the property is and the Government in 
n rT ny Ww i VN I vt a Jt T IS pect sf i V haven tf . > ~ 2: . . 
cot it I ved among them and I know. Th¢ sures it for that amount, but holding those occupying 
rs in tl homes, but what are the property to the same rigid responsibility. 
Beaten ¢ ! And \ ive no lace curtains, no fine 
rnit I ul nothing in the way of luxuries and littl 
it ) 1eE¢ S Ss it is prin } reason their 
= | is. the noore ‘lasses are coneerned these 
statements are conclusive but when it comes to other 
‘lasses—these are an important lesson for us. 
Rigid Personal Responsibility. 
In Kure pe for more than 150 vears the laws have en 
forced rigid yersonal responsibility for fires. Thus, at 
first compelling carefulness which afterward became the 
established habit of t 





Based on these two uarticles.the following laws have Insurance Library on Gallery Floor of Equitable building, 


heen enacted: New York, showing collapse of false ceiling made of 
Artic 1733 rhe tenant is responsible for a fire on bis plaster over wooden frame. Wood frame was not 
I nless he can pro that the fire was caused b burned. 


These laws obtaining throughout the Huropean coun 
tries are the things that do reduce their fire loss to the 
minimum and not any difference in the structure of the 
huildings This position is established over and ove: 
again by authorities on insurance in this country, urging 
vreater care. 





Let me not stand as giving personal opinion in’ so 
important a matter, I quote from page 10 of ‘* Pre 
ventable Fire Waste,’’ a document put out over the 
signatures of George W. Barr and W. N. Kremer, both 
of New York; E. B. West, Glenn Falls, N. Y.; E.G. 
Richards, New York; R. M. Bissell, Hartford, Conn. : 
R. Dale Benson, Philadelphia; C. G. Smith, New York; 
who as a special committee of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters at the National Conservation Con 
gress held in Kansas City, Mo., September 25-27, 1911, 
incorporated the following statement, and I eall par 
ticular attention to the last sentence: 





The destruction of property by fire is ten times as great pr 
capita in the_United States as it is in Germany, France, Eng 
land, and other countries abroad; and in addition to this 
needless waste of property there are also thousands of men 
women and children burned to death or crippled in the yvario 
local fires and conflagrations that constantly occur. The chic 
factor responsible for this situation is general carclessne 
and the utter lack of personal responsibility for the removal 
of causes productive of fires 


There is no statement here about our fires being 
caused by wood or shingles. These men know the real 
facts. Again in a pamphlet issued by the Rocheste: 
Chamber of Commerce, page 13, the following extract 
will show equally well the real cause of fires in this 
country by the rules reeommended to prevent them. 


1. Do not put your trust in a “fireproot” building—-your 
responsibility is just as great as in a wooden structure 

2 Risks are dangerous or not as the owners make them so 
It isn’t wholly the nature of the business It is the nature ot 
the men 
Study to PREVENT fires in vo house or place 
UISINESS 

#, Be prepared to put fires out before they become dat 


rou 
erous., 





5. se prepared to save every person in your employ if ve 
place burns —plan before the fire occurs ; 

6. “It's none of my business” doesn't apply es. Ey 

re is your business—it hits your pocketbook, 

7. Insurance will only cover a small par vou S 


This is a fire in a one 
story brick garage hav- 
ing an open joist roof 
supported in part by 
wooden posts and in 
part by three struc- 
tural iron columns. 
The upper cut gives a 
most interesting dem- 
onstration of the _ ef- 
fect of fire on iron col- 
umns, showing two of 
the columns’ buckled 
and twisted and the 
portion of the roof sup- 
ported by three metal 
columns” entirely col- 
lapsed. The bottom cut 
shows the stability of 
the timber posts under 
severe test. 





you have a fire Insurance is a partial payment, net 
absolution, 

8 Fire prevention is largely a matter of « nnmess ane 
carefulness in the individual—in you. 


A Final Demonstration. 


Finally as what seems almost absolute proof that 
care and care alone constitutes the real reason for 
Kurope’s smaller fire loss, take our ‘‘Sane Fourth of 
July.’’ Look at that record: 


1903 1918. 1914 

Dead re pas ono yen . 466 32 1 

(eee Pe smirk . 3,983 1.131 SOT 
1912. 1913 1914 


Average daily fire loss first six 
WNOMERG: - o0.5 a5 $ 


hk ete bist eae ST8O0,87T5 
OUy BOON 625s woes bao 8 


122,620 100,000 





If the same care could be used throughout the year 
as on July 4, 1214, the exact fire loss for the year 
would be $37,500,000 or less than 38 cents per capita 
or practically the same per capita fire loss as in Eu 
rope. Can you escape the conclusion that with eare, 
the same care as in Europe, our fire loss would be no 
more than the average in Europe? No, dear hobby 
horse brigade, it is not wood that is a crime; it is not 
wood shingles that are crime, it is want of care—that 
is a crime and in fighting for care we are ready to 
straddle our own hobby horse and give you a run fo. 
your money, 

We as lumbermen yield first place to no man or set 
of men in practicing CARE ourselves or in urging it 
first, last and all the time on others. If proof be 
needed, we point with unalloyed pride to the fire record 
of our own insurance company, -which covers lumber 
yards exclusively. CARE IS the ONLY SANE pre 
ventive of fires, without which all other preventives are 
utter failures, 

That the greater fire loss in the United States as 
compared with Europe is due solely to wooden heads 
and not to wood in itself is proven beyond a doubt. 

1. By common observation every place. 

2. By the record of actual fires—a record given to us 
over the signatures of the underwriters. 

3. By the care producing our ‘‘Sane Fourth of July,’’ 
which care exercised every day would give usa fire 
loss as low as the average in Europe. 

Repudiate Bulletin 418. 

It further follows that bulletin 418 should be dis- 
carded because it is based solely on a few reports from 
country store postmasters and a minority of the fire 
chiefs and proved by the fire record to be false in 
every way. Statesmen and other public speakers who 
have heretofore used this bulletin so freelv* should be 


(Concluded on Page 70.) 
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EXTENSION OF FIRE LIMITS WOULD RETARD BUILDING. 


A'derman Cullerton Shows City Council Committee It Would Restrict City’s Growth and Work Hardships on the 
People—Would Discourage Suburban Development. 


he secoud meeting of the Committee on Buildings of 
tl City Council of Chicago was held on Friday, Janu 
ua y lo, to listen to reports of the sub-committee on 
t} recommendation to extend the fire limits. Ap 
proximately the same number of members of the sub 

mittee were present as were at the hearing on Jan 

y 8, and the audience was of about the same com 
pi xion as at that hearing. 

\fter the announcement that the suggestion of prop 
erty owners of the ‘Thirty-second Ward would not be 
heard until Friday, the 22nd inst., Alderman Pretzel 

{ the boundaries of the proposed extension for the 


Fifth Ward. 


\idermaa Cullerton—-I have in my = possession petitions 
wing signatures of nearly 2,500, distributed tavough tie 
3 llth, lzth, 16th, 22d, 27th, 29th, sod, 34th, and 35th 
Wards; and I would like to take up the time of the committe 
a few minutes on this subject in general, as 1 do not see 
other way that it can properly be considered. ‘This peti 
n is signed by the number I have stated, who were trom 
these various wards Now, I would like to know who insti 
gated this agitation’ In what form does it come before the 
mittee 7 
Alderman Pretzel. ‘There are two distinet ordinances befor 
committee —one introduced by aldermen asking to have 
fire limits extended ; and the other asking to have the fir 
lits extended to the city limits. The committee acted on 





h. 

Alderman Cullerton—-What are the dates as to the introduc 

n of those ordinances * 

Alderman Vretzel—-Some time in April, alderman. 

Alderman Cullerton—Was it before the time those two build 

es were consumed on the lake front? 

Alderman Pretzel-—Yes. 

Alderman Cullerton—I thought so. Now, Mr. Chairman and 
sentlemen of the committee, I believe that any further encoul 
vement of the fire limits is a mistake, I do not believe that 

es upon acres and whole miles of terri 

vy where there is not a sewer nor a wate! 

e within a large radius of this land 

muuld be covered by a fire limits provision 
We have been taught here and the ordi 
nees are very strict regarding the con 
ruction of buildings in accordance with 
e building commissioner's law and the 

ilth department: and there are many ar 
les written and published relative to get 
ng the people out of the thronged dis 
ets and giving them an opportunity to 

out there in the open. Now, my im 
ssion is and opinion is that a cottage 
nstructed om posts on land where there is 
sewer or water, so to speak, until you 
ta number of houses sufficient to get the 
iter extended there, would be the proper 
irse for t city to pursue in those mat 

s lat the man who buys this land con 
truct one of those cottages above the 
ound, so that the poor here may go in, in 

1of compelling him to bury in the ground 
large amount of stone or brick, there te 
main until the Lord knows when. 

I can not see any reason that can be pre 
nted here for taking in these miles of va 
int property and extending the fire limits 
extensive with the city limits I think it 
sa mistake Why, Mr. President, if some 

the ordinances and laws that have been 
nacted here in the last four or five years 
were enacted thirty or forty years ago Chi 


go would be the same size as Geneva is 
today. Liberality on the part of those whe 
t that time had control of affairs in rail 
oads and other matters is what has mad 
Chicago what it is today the second city in the Union 

Now, Mr. Chairman, think a moment. In the lumber disirict 
ind in that district for forty years there has never been a 
strike. The iumber is coming in here continuously by water 
ind vail. Contvary is the case in the brick manufactories 
vou do not know when you have a strike. Those matters ought 
to be considered calmly and deliberately. 


The city of Chicago has, I believe, one of the best fir 


departments in the country. Recently the council passed an 
rdinance for a fire prevention bureau, costing the citizens of 
Chicago millions of dollars to make changes required under 
that ordinance of the tire prevention bureau. For what? To 
prevent fire. Ilow much of a decrease has been made by th: 
lire insurance company regarding these restrictions placed 
ipon the property owners here? Can anyone here answer thos« 
questions? They keep up a department here at such an enor 
mous expense. For whom is this legislation sought? Is it for 
the purpose of having the newspapers state that Chicago has 
at last passed an ordinance making the fire limits coextensiv: 
with the city limits? ‘‘Come in and build!" Oh, it works the 
other way. The real estate men who are advocating the pas 





sage of the ordinance, believing it is for their best interest in 
selling property, in my judgment are mistaken. I do not sce 
anyone here who can present a logical argument in favor of 
causing these changes in vacant acres with the fire extension 
limits where there is not a sewer, sidewalk or water. You 
had better prepare your alleys and your streets so that the 
citizen can get to his place of business. 

I think that it is a mistake with certain conditions as they 
are in this country today and in this city to pass such an 
ordinance. I am speaking, Mr. Chairman, in the interests of 
perhaps 700 signatures ef people who reside in the Eleventh 
Ward, covered by this proposed extension. They are asking 
this committee to withhold passage of such a law. I am not 
here in the interest of or against the lumber interests nor 
the brick interests. I am here talking, I believe, in the interest 
of the success of Chicago and its future, and I think thos 
ordinances—-many of them recently passed—are a mistake 
We have too many of them on our books here. I do net think 
that if it was put up before the people properly they would 
insist on covering vacant acres with your ordinances. Now, I 
don’t desire to take up the time of the committee any further 
at present perhaps; but I might answer some gentlemen who 
are in favor of the ordinances a little later on. [ Applause. ] 

Alderman Pretzel declared that he had just been 
handed a petition from residents of the Twenty-ninth 
Ward unanimously asking for extension ot the fire 
limits in that ward. 

James J. Condon sought an opportunity to explain 
the taking of signatures to petitions for extension of 
the ward by his wife, referred to frankly in the hearing 
ot the proceedings a week ago as being fraudulently 
obtained. He declared that he represented only himsel1 
and no other of his ward and admitted that his wife 
intruded on another ward in getting the signatures. 
And after further heckling, principally by Alderman 
Kunz, assisted by Alderman Fisher, he desisted. 

Deputy Building Commissioner Knight and three other 








should encourage and not discourage that ki 

The ordinances would certainly embar! 

provements. ‘Those improvements encourage people to get ou 
of the city if they are not required to place extensiv 

ments on their lots The city council should encou 

people to get out from the thicl ttled parts of the 
and develop the suburban localiti x an ordinance 


building only of brick or something equivalent to it and su 
urban building is stopped. I believe op f 

the ordinance and the lumber peopl 
The petitions in favor of it in on 












by the employees of a brick manuf: ( d 
there. No citizen of 1 l lity has g n tior 
favoring this ordinance So far as we ean ascertain 
sentiment of the resident property owners there is practicall 
unanimously opposed to it. I prefer to see that locality g 
ahead, as it has been doing since the Grand Avenue car li! 
opened with a good class of residences ; some of the ngalow 
type of buildings, costing from 85,000 to $5,000, pl nt 
absolutely the best ¢ racter and type of im] ment 
represent the best chi cter and type of citizens « 





the. middle class. | Applauss | 





Gentlemen, you will make a mistake if y ass i 
nance and stop that kind of develo in tha 
city where it is still possibl { Applause. } 








FIRE-RESISTING QUALITIES OF REDWOOD. 


Demonstrated Conclusively at a Eureka (Cal.) Fire— 
Patent Roofing Material Fails. 


An interesting demonstration of the fire resisting 
qualities of redwood is contained in the accompanying 
pictures showing the results of a fire which occurred on 
the water front of Eureka, Cal., December 26. The 
building which burned was a frame structure containing 
100 tons of baled hay. During the fire 
a strong southwest wind drove the flames 
out over the water front. On the west 
side of the burned building was the ware 
house of the Humboldt Commercial Com 
pany, which was roofed with a _ well 
known brand of patent rubber roofing. 
The side of this warehouse was cov- 
ered with the same material over red- 
wood rustic. To the east of the burned 
building stood the warehouse of the 
North Pacifie Steamship Company, a 
large wood structure covered with shin 


gles and directly in the path of the 
blaze. 

In the case of the Humboldt Commer- 
cial Company’s building the rubber roof- 
ing used on its side was burned off to a 
considerable extent as also was some of 
the roofing material used on the roof 
of the building. The redwood rustic, 
however, remained intact. The North 
Pacific Steamship Company’s warehouse 
was very slightly damaged although all 








RUBBER ROOFING USED OVER REDWOOD RUSTIC SHOWED LITTLE 
TO FLAME. 


citizens spoke, including a Miss Gerke, who frankly 
stated that her desire for extension of the fire limits 
was for the purpose of obtaining a higher social grade 
of citizenship in her ward without consideration of the 
poorer residents thereof. These were the only advocates 
of the fire extension limits heard during the day. The 
others were emphatically protestants against such ex- 
tensions, largely arguing on the lines offered in the 
preceding hearing. Alderman Cullerton voiced eloquently 
a protest against further extension of fire limits. He 
believes it would be a good thing for the city of Chicago 
if it had a lot of undeveloped territory that could be 
developed on suburban lines rather than on city lines. 
Speaking for a district within his ward, he said: 


Moutelare is developing along suburban lines with f! 


bungalow type of hous Pass the ordinance and you will 


lav an embargo on that kind of improvement and the city 


that separated it from the burning build 
ing was a partition of redwood. 

In the morning paper issued the day 
after the fire appeared a large advertise 
ment by the local agent of the patent 
roofing used on the Humboldt Commercial Company’s 
warehouse in which appeared the claim that the roof 
ing material had saved the Commercial Company’s build 
ing. The pictures, however, afford very fair evidence 
of the fact that the redwood rustic showed more re 
sistance to fire than did the roofing material, and it is 
reported that the local concern which handles this roof- 
ing recently removed its own patent roofing from its 
warehouse and substituted redwood shingles. 

The fire resistant qualities of redwood have long been 
known and have been repeatedly demonstrated. The 
case in point, however, illustrates the methods of manu 
facturers and dealers interested in the sale of some com 
peting materials, who are always prepared to claim 
credit for any salvage that may come out of fire, leading 
the publie to believe that wood is the one material in 


which lurks a grave danger. 


RESISTANC] 
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WAREHOUSE OF THE NORTH. PACIFIC STEAMSHIP COMPANY IMMEDIATELY ADJOINING BURNED STRUCTURE BUT SLIGHTLY DAMAGED. RED- 


WOOD WALL OF BURNED STRUCTURE AND HUMBOLDT COMMERCIAL COMPANY’S WAREHOUSE, SHOWING STRONG RESISTANCE TO INTENSE HEAT. 
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{Address by F. R. Gadd, of Chicago, Delivered Before the Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, in Convention at Memphis, Tenn., January 16.] 
Ss appears to be a very popular subject just at this ments affected. Liability insurance is a direct charge on camp. This is a company operation and is a proper c} 
time and I trust I will be pardoned if I repeat some of the labor. to these logs. The total expense is $60 or an averag 
good th thnt have n said in the numerous papers Taxes on timber holdings should be charged to land and 7% cents a thousand feet on the 800,000 feet. The tig 
that have been written of lat fhe more I can repeat the timber account; on lumber stocks to your trading account, in brackets are supposed to be credits, but the photog 
S t 1 ces it for and on plant to mill and its different departments. does not show colors. Figuring the number of feet put t 
the importance of a good system of cost keeping can General expense comprises all expense that can not Le on the different banking grounds at 714 cents a thou 
S \ erestimated and you will no doubt agree with charged direct, such as traveling expenses, telegraph and feet we have a charge of $37.50 against the 500,000 { 
that it is one that can not be dealt with thoroughly in a telephone, stationery, postage and other office expense, insur banked on log spur No. 1, $18.75 against the 250,000 P 

















r of this must, of course, be limited in its 
s e by t n of time and some consideration 
a s Ww C 1 to ster 

It sl! d nderst 1 tl beginning that cost keep 

ng is not ad Ex ves operating men in all lines 

isiness al ecoming 1 ind more interested in finding 

out quickly and accurately w ther the result of any period 
of wor en profit or loss, and why. 

rl fashioned way of casting up accounts at the end 

of the year is a thing of the past, or almost so, and ac 

counts now sed monthly, weekly and in some lines 

siness dail) For the acture of lumber a monthly 

i g syst seems s ictical. In a general way 

we t we know what it costs to get our logs out, 

t to the mill, manufactur the logs into lumber 

anda i the 1 r on t ears: but unless some System 





used we often find such figures pure guess- 
or later ar onfronted with a condition 





st, embarrassing. 














t s depend on their balsnee sheets to 

I t Ss nd t mpetito to fix prices. So 

x as they keep « of ptey ey can keep their 
ct as they please, or neglect to keep any, and are 
countable te fe) ‘01 . It is, however, reasonable to sup- 


ose that one would wish to operate one’s plant profitably 








and honestly: therefore a good system of accounts is a 
Ex ecality has its own pro ms to figure out, but cer 
xed r S V ‘ e guidance of all. ‘“‘The 

le t pr Ss ( s but 
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ins a I ot 
st whe What in the final analy 
sis are figures that show results accurately obtained. 

The efficiency f a cost statement depends very largely 

sched ra) eeounts that lies behind it. If labor. 

: } d xpens ‘ pi ‘ distributed by depart 
ments the final res ults should fairly accurate. 

Firs v WwW s t ibutions. Very few hard 
vood + ations can afford tl luxury of a timekeeper. 
Chis its it up to the foreman to keep the time. I have a 

t iat the fore in fills out and turns into the office daily 
wing the man’s name, « ipation, hours worked and ac- 
oO rs v ! ibor is to be charged. To g 
foreman is furnished with a schedyle of the ac- 
unts covering the work of s department, which enables 
i to mal! in acc yr distribution. These cards 
s 1 ntered i i record. Against this 
on the st d . or on the day employment lx 
sins, a charge is made for rent, doctor or other fixed charges, 
advances de during the month or scrip for trading pur 
poses wher is ited, or of cash, are entered 
is I At yf the month, or payroll period, this 

k is footed, d ions mad nd employees paid the 

lance I abor distribution is obtained at the same 

M s and s s sed on juisition made 

ind aj d e sup tendent. All 

Is received a ( ked in by storekeeper and entered 

ed book As invoices are received the 

eceipt ¢ mat 1 s checked from this book, prices and 
extensions I d and invoices passed to office for pay 

Payments as made are charzed to a stores account. This 
accoun ss ided the st er into a long list 
Ir sub-ac nts ring di ent classes and kinds 
of 1 i n t 1 sawn eration These sub 
accuunts C ried on irds sepa » card being used for 
each acct ; \s S I ed the storekeeper 
charges t ar nt to the proper sub-account Materials 
ure issued on on requisition made by foreman or store- 
| per rhes Si S S Re I priced, extended 
ind entered Ss credit on t Ss rds At the end of the 
mo! the issues totaled up and distribution made. 
These cards are balanced up at t same time and the total 
mus free with ft controlling stores account in the office 
OI mis n s materials a sufficient amount shal] lh 
‘ d to ight andling charg and shrinkage 


Ascertaining and Distributing Fixed Charges. 




















Fixed charges r overhead, such as depreciation, taxes. 
nsurance xpense ete. are ascertained and, as a rule. 
ire distributed under special instructions. It is one thing 
to d rmine what xed cl and quite another t 
irrange r eir equitable distril The aim is to have 

unit of product bear its due and proper proportion of 

Depreciation is an impairment of the value of an asset 

son or time or similar cause 

nd provides ra nstantl inishing life of different 
ions of t reserve to reproduce the plant. Ds 
reciation or ts) tion should be figured on the 
nti invest lusive of timber holdings, the charg: 
de entirely upon the value of the plant and the 
imber i t; but, obviously, it must be large 

e taker Pa investment by the time 

the operat is fir d. Depreci n should be charged 





direct to departments instead of leaving it in the general 





fire, boiler, liability and fidelity 
charged direct to depart 





See supplement for reproductions of cost-keeping forms 
eferred to 


ance, depreciation and taxes on office building ete. 

Repairs and maintenance: Each department must take up 
all of the cost of repairs and maintenance that can be spe 
cifically charged to it. Ordinary expenditures for repairs 
and maintenance are intended to maintain the plant in a 
condition of efficiency and do not generally increase the 
original value of the plant or add to the term of its estab 
lished life. In other words, ordinary repairs and renewals 
are for the purpose of keeping the plant in an operating 
condition and as such can not be capitalized or considered 
ffset to depreciation. 

In the distribution of operating accounts, where one a 
count is affected by the distribution of another, the charg 
should be made on a fixed money basis rather than on a 
percentage. For instance, a separate cost is made for wate1 
and steam. It takes steam to pump water and it takes water 
to make steam. If you put a water cost first it is obviously 
necessary that a fixed charge be made for steam used and 
vice versa. 





Machine shops, blacksmith shops ete. ure treated as sep 
irate institutions and must carry all of the expense of thei 
departments. <A system of shop orders provides for direct 
charges on different jobs, but there i 





s a certain amount of 

superintendence, labor and material which can only be dis 

tributed over the whole on basis of direct shop labor charged 
the month 


1 





Cost of Hardwood Operation. 

Having provided a basis for correctly distributing labor, 
material and expenses, we are now ready to proceed with 
I am speaking now of an average southern 
hardwood operation without planing mill, dry kiln or other 
attachment. 

First and most important is the logging cost. This is 
most difficult to obtain, but most necessary to have. Logs 
are cut at irregular periods, depending largely on physical 
conditions and may be banked on log spurs, on a common 
carrier, or team hauled direct to the mill. For each of thes: 
banking grounds a separate cost should be made. 

The schedule of accounts covering the average logging 
operation are as follows: 

(1) Loc Camp.—To this account charge all expense of 
operating log camps, including a proportion of the origina 





our cost work 


eost of construction and the operation of a company boardinyg 
house 

(2) TIMBER CuTTING.—-Timber cutting and team hauling 
should constitute one job: otherwise it becomes necessary 
to scale lk 





rs at stump for timber cutters and again at bank 
ing grounds the team haulers, making possible the dit 
ferences which always arise between different scales. This 





account is provided, however, for use where timber cutting 
is a separate operation and covers all expense of falling tree 
and sawing into log lengths. 

(3) TeaM HavcLinc.—This account covers the cost of 





loading on wagons and hauling to banking grounds, including 
barn expense. Where timber cutting and team hauling are 
one job charge all expense to this account. 

(4) Locs PurcHAsrp.—Charge to this account cost of 
logs purchased ‘ 

(5) LoapInGc AND SkrippinGc.—This account covers cost of 
for shipment to mill. Where 
skidder is used in banking logs which are not immediately 
loaded separate account should be kept of such expense. 





loading and skidding 





(6) Loc Sprrs.—As it would, obviously, be unfair to 
charge into a monthly cost the entire expense of construct 
ing log spurs, such expense as incurred should be deferred 
and a proportion only charged to the monthly cost whic! 
will retire the entire cost. with the exception of the rails 
by the time the timber adjacent to this track has been rx 





moved. This proportionate charge should also cover cost 
of taking up track and delivering material to new locatio1 
Rails having a salvage value are carried in a separate ac 
count and depreciation thereon charged to a monthly cost 
Where rails are replaced the difference between the «d 
preciated value and the scrap value should be charged to 
this account 


Repairs and maintenance of these tracks a1 
a charge to the monthly cost. 


(7) LOGGING RAILROAD OPERATIONS.—This represents the 
expense of operating a logging railroad delivering logs to 
mill, or to a common carrier, including depreciation, boile) 
insurance, repairs and maintenance of engines, cars ete 

(8) FrbiGHt.—This should cover freight charges mad 
by a common carrier for hauling logs over its own line. 

(9) GENERAL EXPENSE.—This covers all charges of a gen 
eral nature that can not be charged direct to any of the 
above accounts. I am going into considerable detail in ex 
plaining the manner in which I arrive at my log cost, ns 
this is the foundation for all other costs 










Illustration of System. 

The first statement to be prepared is one showing all the 
charges to the above accounts for the month and which is 
really an analysis of the logging expense by departments. 
This I call “Cost of Logging,” although the statement does 
not give the final cost of logs put through the mill. In 
order that you may follow me etter I have had a photo 
graph made of the statement on which the figures shown are 
artificial and used for illustrative purposes only. 

We assume, to start with, that 800,000 feet of logs was 
cut and team-hauled during the month by company teams. 
of which 500,000 feet was banked on log spur No. 1, 250,000 
feet on rails of common carrier and 50,000 feet was hauled 
direct to the mill. First, we have the expense of the log 


banked at the mill. 

Next is timber cutting. I have assumed that ti 
cutting and team hauling are all one job, so have showy 
expense under this caption, but have included same wit 
team hauling. As I have stated, the account is provided 
where timber cutting and team hauling are separate job 

The next item is team hauling by company. Workin 
the same theory of 800,000 feet of logs banked, we 
aut an average cost of $3.50, which is distributed over 
different banking grounds in the same manner as wi 
tributed the expense of the log camp. 

We now assume that in addition to this 800,000 f, 
logs banked by company teams that there was 200,000 
more banked by contractors, of which 100,000 feet was 
on spur No. 1, 50,000 feet on common carrier and 50,0006 
hauled direct to mill at an average cost of $3.25 a thou 
feet. This expense is distributed on the 200,000 feet of 
put out. 

Now we foot up the statement and find that 1.000. 
feet of logs has been cut and team hauled during the mor 
of which 600,000 feet was banked on log spur at a cost 
$2,112.50, or $3.52 a thousand feet ; 300,000 feet on con 
earrier at a cost of $1,056,25, or $3 and 100,000 feet 
mill at a cost of $841.25, or $5.41. You will note I show 
average cost of $8.51, but that is not the proper cost to 1 
as you have an actual cost through the distributions 
referred to. 

The remaining items do not apply to the cost of 
banked, but cover the expense of loading and deliv 
logs to the mill 
final cost. 

We will assume that during the month there was loaded 
and hauled to the mill 1,500,000 feet of logs, of which 1.200 
000 feet was loaded on spur No. 1 and 300,000 feet on cor 
mon carrier. The first item of loading and skidding 
figured on 1,500,000 feet, as it is assumed that these lk 
were loaded by company equipment. The second item 
log spurs, however, is only figured on 1,200,000 feet, as or 
that amount of logs came over the spur. I ting railroad 
operation, freight and general expense are figured on tf} 
1,500,000 feet. In explanation of the freight charge it i 
assumed that the logs coming off of spur have been ha 1 














and are simply assembled here for use in t! 








by company equipment to junction point and from tl 
hauled to mill by common 
lows, the logs loaded on common carrier while loaded 
company equipment are. hauled to mill by the common cai 
rier. 

The next statement is one to which is carried forward tt 


arrier, and, as necessarily fok 


distributions previously arrived at and on which the expens: 
for the month is added to any existing inventories. First w« 
have— 

(1) Timber CuTtrinc.—-This item is provided for us 
where timber cutting is a separate operation. 

(2) BANKED oN Loc Spur No. 1.—We assume that ther 
has been banked on the spur during previous months 3,000 
000 feet of logs at an average cost of $3.50 a thousand feet 
which is still on hand. Starting with this we bring over 
and add to same the 600,000 feet banked during the current 
month at $3.52 a thousand feet, and get total available logs 
of 5,600,000 feet at an average cost of $3.50+ a thousand 








feet. As I have said, there was loaded and hauled away 
from the spur during the month 1,200,000 feet. This amount 
of logs is here deducted at this average price of $3.504 a 
thousand feet and carried forward to another account | 
shall call “Hauled to Mill by Railroad.” After making this 
deduction we find that there remains banked on the sput 
2,400,000 feet at an average cost of $3.504-, which is the 
inventory value of these logs and which is the starting 
point for the next month’s calculations. If there is mor 
than one log spur, number same and figure each separately 
as this one is figured. 

(3) BANKED ON CoMMON CARRIER.—-Here an inventory was 
carried over of 1,000,000 feet at .00, to which is added 
the 300,000 feet banked: the 800,000 feet hauled away 
is deducted and the cost worked out in the same manner as 
on logs banked on spur. 

(4) BANKED AT MILL.—An inventory was carried over 
here of 50,000 feet at $3.50, to which is added the 100,000 
feet banked, and as none of these logs has been used all 
remain on hand at the close of the month. Of course, as 
fast as these different banking grounds are cleaned up a 
shortage or overage may develop which should be taken 
eare of through cost adjustment account. which I will ex 
plain further on 





(5) HAULED TO MILL By RAILROAD.—To this account is 
carried forward the cost of all the logs I have just referred 
to that were loaded and hauled away from the different bank 
ing grounds, and to this is then added the expense of loading 
and skidding, log spurs, logging railroad operation, freight 
and general expense, giving a total cost for the 1,500,000 
feet loaded and hauled to the mill of $6.16+ a thousand feet. 
This is the cost of logs (exclusive of stumpage) as charged 
into lumber cost. 

(6) INVENTORY.——-The last item on the sheet is the log in- 
ventory which is a recapitulation of the balances in the vari- 
ous accounts. This completes the cost of logging, and ws 
are now ready to go ahead with the lumber cost 


Schedule of Accounts for Lumber Cost. 
The schedule of accounts used in connection witb «a lum 
her cost comprises : 
(1) Srrmpacr.-—This represents stumpage on own timber, 
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ad which should be charged into cost at a value that will 
tinguish the timber investment, plus taxes, interest and all 


ier carrying charges within a given period. A great many 

nbermen take up stumpage at the price they paid for the 

uber. This creates a false showing. Stumpage should be 
ken up at the price it would cost to replace it were it to 
exhausted today. The original cost of stumpage will 

sible in less than ten years, as interest must be figured on a 
mpound basis to be accurate. 

(2) Toran Locs Asove StumpaGce.—This is the cost of 
“s as calculated on the previous statement and here brought 

o the lumber cost. 

(3) ToraL Loa Cost.—This represents the total cost of 
vs used, including stumpage and figures $8.55 a thousand 
et board measure, the difference between this and $9.28 

measure representing the overrun, 

rhe manufacturing accounts are: 

1) SAWMILL.—This covers cost of getting logs into the 

ll, sawing and delivering to slip or dock, including repairs 
id maintenance, tools and supplies, depreciation, fire insur- 

ce and taxes and all other charges excepting for steam and 

Ws. 

(2) Siip Expense.—This covers cost of sorting and grad- 

green lumber, including loading of trams, buggies, cars 

. at sorting shed, also repairs and maintenance, tools and 
ipplies. 

(3) Svream.—This covers expense of operating boilers and 

vines, including boiler insurance and other charges. The 
roceeds from sale of ashes will be a credit to this account. 

(4) Lumber Yarp.—This covers tramming from mill to 
ird and stacking, including repairs and maintenance of 
trams, roadways, buggies and lumber pile foundations. This 
ccount is not charged with any expense attached to loading 
nd shipping. 

(5) Fire aNnpD Watcu.—This covers fire and watch serv 

_ including wages of employees attending fire drills, repairs 

hose houses and maintenance of equipment, such as hose, 

tomatic clocks, water barrels ete. 

(6G) Saws.—This covers all expense of filing room, includ 
«x depreciation on saws. 

(7) GENERAL EXPENSE, 

(S$) Toran MANUFACTURE.-—This 

inufacturing expense. 

Next we have— 

ADMINISTRATION EXpeNnSsE.—This covers salaries and ex 
pense of operating executives above superintendence. This 
would include expense of general office located away from 
mill, or a proportion of same where more than one mill is 
perated. 

ToraL LuMBEeR Cost.—This completes the items charge 
able to lumber cost and the statement can now be footed up 
and the total of $12.54 is obtained. 

This cost statement is so prepared that the monthly cost 
an be compared with the cost for the previous month and 
for the year. To the cost for the year should be added idle 
expense, deferred charges and cost adjustment items that 
have accumulated and which have not been taken up direct 
in any monthly cost in order that the yearly cost may be 
complete and include every item which sbould be included 
in the final cost of product. 

At the top of this sheet is shown some statistical informa- 
tion that 1 find extremely valuable. The overrun on logs 
ind product per hour of operation is something every operator 
should know. 

IpLE EXPENSE.—As you probably know by this time these 
ost sheets are made up so that the monthly costs may be 
uniform and comparative, and any cost is only useful for 
purposes of comparison with past performances. Therefore, 
in case of a mill shutting down for a period of more than one 
week all expense after the first week should be charged to 
idle expense and so shown on cost sheets as a charge against 
the yearly operation until the end cf the year when it is 
distributed direct to the operating account against which 
same would ordinarily be charged. 

DEFERRED CHARGES.—It is oftentimes necessary to defer 
certain charges and pro-rate them over the year, or in some 
cases, a term of years. For instance, a heavy expenditure 
may be incurred at one time for repairs and maintenance. 
It would be unfair to charge all this into the cost for that 
month, so a portion of the expense is deferred and taken up 
in succeeding months. 

Cost ADJUSTMENT.—Charge to this account any adjust- 
ments that properly belong to any previous month's cost of 
current year. If the adjustment belongs to prior year's 
operation charge direct to profit and loss account. Never in 
any case charge to current month’s cost expense that should 
have gone into some previous month. Special effort should 
be made to get all items of the month’s expense onto the 
books before closing. 

INTEREST.—There is little excuse for charging interest on 
plant and working capital to costs. One goes into business 
to make money and by charging up interest to cost one is 
simply anticipating profits which are purely speculative. Of 
course where outside salesmen are employed and it is 
thought desirable that they should know what it is costing 
you to produce your lumber then interest should be added. 
Certainly there is no justification for including interest in 
inventories, and, in fact, the rules specifically prohibit it. 


represents the total 


Showing of Labor and Material Cost in Detail. 

I will now show you a few exhibits that we prepare in 
connection with the cost sheets which are for the informa- 
tion of the operating departments. These show the labor 
and material cost in detail and put it right up to those 
directly in charge in such shape that they can tell instantly 
the result of their work for the month. 

SELLING.—While it may not be germane to the subject 
before us, I would like to say a few words regarding selling 
and trading accounts. 

The cost statement stops after the lumber is placed in the 
pile and does not cover yard operation. We have arrived at 
an average cost of producing lumber. In doing this stump- 
age bas been charged at the market value of the different 
kinds of timber, and the cut and haul figured at an average 
cost, as all kinds and sizes of logs have been banked at one 
price; but there is no doubt that there is a considerable 
difference in sawing costs between the various woods. It 





would be practically impossible, however, to distribute this 
average cost on the total production upon the different kinds 
of wood, as no basis could be arrived at except by making. 
specific runs of a week or a month on each kind of wood, 
and then that might change immediately, depending on the 
size and quality of the logs, and also for the reason that a 
much cheaper cost could be made on continuous runs of one 
kind of timber than could be made where every log coming 
through the mill was a different kind of wood. Where all 
kinds, sizes and qualities of logs are going through the mill 
daily, as happens in the average southern hardwood mill, I 
contend this is impossible. 

It is possible, however, to adjust the average cost of the 
total products to the extent of the differential in the stump- 
age value. For instance, the average cost of manufacture is 
$3.50 and cut and haul $5.50, making a total of $9. To this 
the stumpage on gum of $2 could be added, making the cost 
of gum lumber produced $11, or the stumpage on oak of $5 
added, making the cost of oak lumber produced $14, and so 
on. Separate stock accounts should be kept for each wood, 
to which should be added its proportion of insurance, taxes, 
and other inventory carrying charges. As the lumber is 
shipped out it should be transferred to a trading account at 
a value based on the percentage of grades cut that will equal 
the log run cost at the mill, retaining the market differentials 
between each grade, carrying with it its proper proportion of 





the burden. This account should also be charged with the 
loading and shipping expense, including necessary repiling 
or regrading in yard. Everyone knows about what it costs 
him to sell lumber—it may be 40 cents one year and 50 cents 
the next, but over a period of years an average will be struck 
so that for each thousand feet of lumber shipped out a 
charge should also be made against this trading account of 
the average selling expense. This should include: Salaries; 
traveling expenses, telegraph and telephone; postage; adver- 
tising ; association dues; discounts and allowances; commis- 
sions; and all other charges. 

If these entries have all been correctly made, you will 
then Lave an accurate cost of the lumber shipped, and by 
applying your selling price can readily ascertain whether 
you have made any money or not. 

In conclusion I would like to suggest to the members of 
the association the advisability of taking up the question of 
cost accounting, with a view of standardizing our forms and 
accounts. A system can no doubt be devised that will be so 
flexible that it will meet the requirements of all southern 
hardwood manufacturers. 

All signs point to prosperity in the near future and you 
naturally want to make the most of it when it arrives. The 
best way of doing so is to consider now such matters as this 
and make permanent plans for the future while we can give 
the matter proper time and attention. 








CONSERVING AND DEVELOPING NATURAL RESOURCES. 





Notable Address by Dr. Henry S. Drinker to the Engineering Classes of the University of 
Ilinois—Tells Students Part that Engineers Are Playing in Nation’s Great Need. 





The engineering section of the student body of the 
University of Illinois listened to an able presentation 
of the subject of ‘‘The Conservation and Development 
of Our Natural Resources,’’ by Dr. Henry S. Drinker, 
president of Lehigh University, of the American For- 
estry Association, and vice president of the National 
Conservation Monday forenoon, January 
18. Dr. Drinker, who was on a trip through the middle 
West, journeyed to Champaign, Ill, where the State 
university is located, in response to a special request 
of Professor Stoek, a fellow alumnus of Lehigh, who 
had asked him to talk to the engineering students upon 
the subject. 

Dr. Drinker told the students that, while the at- 
tention of the American people at large had only recently 
been attracted to this subject, the matter of the need 
of conservation of our natural resources, particularly 
inining and timber supplies, to which the general public 
has so recently awakened, had been the subject of care- 
ful study and outspoken warning by the engineers of 
the country for many years. 

He said that while he was a senior in the mining and 
engineering course at Lehigh, in 1871, there had been a 
meeting at Wilkes-Barre, Pa., of the American Institute 
of Mining Engineers and at that meeting there was 
appointed a committee to report and consider waste in 
coal mining, which indicated that the engineers of the 
country were early aware of the need of conservation, 
whereas the American public is just awakening to its 
need. He thought that it was the attention given by 
the engineers of the country to the subject of conserva- 
tion that led to the notable joint meeting held in New 
York, in 1909, of the four leading engineering societies 
of the United States, which was called for the purpose 
of the scientific discussion of the subject of the conser- 
vation of natural resources. 

Dr. Drinker reviewed other steps that have been taken 
in the meantime in the development of the importance 
of the subject of conservation and the gradually in- 
creasing attention that is being given this subject by 
the general public. Conservation, he said, had not only 
included mining and forestry and the development of 
the water powers of the nation but even had acquired 
attention from those who are deeply interested in the 
health of the American people, showing that this was 
an age of conservation along many lines. To bear out 
the point of the great importance of conservation, Dr. 
Drinker quoted from the writings of the late Mark 
Twain, who, while visiting Naples, Italy, in 1867, wrote 
as follows: 

We walked up and down one of the most popular streets for 
some time, enjoying other people’s comfort and wishing we 
could export some of it to our restless, driving, vitality-con- 
suming marts at home. Just in this one matter lies the main 
charm of life in Europe—comfort. In America we hurry, 
which is well; but when the day’s work is done we go on 
thinking losses and gains, we plan for the morrow, we even 
carry our business cares to bed with us, and toss and worry 
over them when we ought to be restoring our racked bodies 
and brains with sleep. We burn up our energies with these 
excitements, and cither die early or drop into a mean and lean 
old age, at a time of life they call a man’s prime in Europe. 
When an acre of ground has produced long and well we let it 
lie fallow and rest for a season: we take no man clear across 
the continent in the same coach in which he started ; the coach 
is stabled somewhere on the plains and its heated machinery 
allowed to cool for a few days: when a razor has seen long 
service and refuses to hold an edge the barber lays it aside for 
a few weeks and the edge comes back of its own accord. We 
bestow thoughtful care upen inanimate objects, but none 
upon ourselves. What a robust people. what a nation of 
thinkers we might be if we would only lay ourselves on the 
shelf occasionally and renew our edges. 

Conservation is even practiced in the matter of the 
eare of the students who are attending American col- 
leges and schools, said Dr. Drinker. He mentioned in 
connection the ventilation and lighting of the modern 
school building, the fresh air in dormitories, the ample 
athletic grounds and other ways in which the universities 
seek to develop and conserve the health of the students. 
That conservation is necessary in getting the best re- 
sults out of the large bodies of workers has been learned 
by large corporations and the Government, said the 
speaker, and they recognize that it is to their interest 


Congress, 


if the men are provided with good homes and healthful 
surroundings. This in effect is the conservation of the 
vital forces of the nation. 

Dr. Drinker then dealt with the question of material 
resources—the mines, the waters and the forests—and 
he talked to the students at length on the great value 
that lies herein. He gave the students statistics upon 
these different phases of conservation and called to their 
attention the ablest addresses and discussions that have 
been made upon the subject in order that they might 
pursue if they were so inclined the matter further along 
scientific lines. 

He told of bills that had been introduced in Congress, 
and those that are still pending, which deal with the 
subject of conservation of the nation’s resources and 
cited the scope of some of these measures. He also 
cited the objections that had been raised by the different 
interests to the proposals that had been made in Con- 
gress and just upon what grounds these objections were 
based. 

‘‘Now, passing to forestry, a very important phase 
of conservation,’’ said Dr. Drinker, ‘‘I do not speak 
to you as a trained forester but rather as an old engi- 
neer who has been led by his friends to take an active 
interest in forestry. Forestry has a side of sentiment 
to it which peculiarly appeals to nature lovers. I be- 
lieve in sentiment. It is a great dynamic force, rightly 
directed, and the sentiment that calls for the protection 
of our trees is both poetic and born of good economic 
interest. I know of no profession more ideally beautiful 
than that of the young forester, living and communing 
with nature in the great woods—but to live this life 
the young man turning to it must feel the natural 
vocation or calling for the woods. 

At this point Dr. Drinker read one of the poems of 
Douglas Malloch, to make more plain just what he 
meant by the innate love of the woods that the young 
forester must possess. 

Dr. Drinker’s presentation of the subject of conserva- 
tion was most thorough and gave the students many 
citations through which they could delve deeply into the 
subject of conservation should they so desire. He spoke 
at length, and not a phase of the topic was neglected. 

Near the close of his talk he warned the student body 
against demagogical speeches and writings upon the sub- 
ject of conservation, which are generally born of a 
political rather than a business bias. He said that 
today there was a serious difference of opinion in some 
matters of conservation, but that it was the purpose 
of the organization to have the subject of conservation 
closer to heart, to teach and urge the economic use and 
conservation of our natural resources whether they are 
located in Government, State or private holdings. 
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INCREASED TIMBER ASSESSMENTS 
DISAPPROVED. 

NEw ORLEANS, LaA., Jan. 18.—During the latter part 
of December. L. R, Collins, a timber estimator 
employed by Mississippi’s State revenue agent to 
gather data on timber assessments in Harrison County, 
submitted a report recommending an increase of nearly 
a million and a half on timber in that county alone. 
In most cases, the items represented an advance on the 
existing assessments. In a few, Mr. Collins explained, 
they represented assessments on stumpage not hitherto 
assessed. Several of the best known lumber companies 
in the State were affected. 

The minutes of the January session of the Board of 
Supervisors for Harrison County indicate, however, that 
the board rejected most. if not all of the recommended 
increase, its order in the several cases being entefed 
of record about as follows: 

It appearing to the satisfaction of the board that none of 
the timber of the said ——————— Lumber Company has 
escaped taxation, but that on the contrary all the land and 
timber belonging to the said company was duly and legally and 
fully assessed, it is therefore ordered that said additional 
assessment be and the same is hereby wholly disapproved, 


vacated and held for naught, and that the tax collector tak 
no further action thereon, collector take 
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Among the Mills with Pen 
and Camera. 


READY TO BEGIN OPERATIONS. 


New Or.EANS, La., Jan. 15.—The new mill of the 
Rosa Lumber Company, Picayune, Miss., is expected to 
be ready for its first ‘‘turn over’’ by the end of 
January. This mill replaces the old one belonging to 
the company, which was destroyed by fire last July. 
While the former mill was of the circular type, the 
one now nearing completion is equipped with a single 
band mill and edger and will produce 100,000 feet a 
day, running double shifts. 

The Rosa Lumber Company is one of the substantial 
yellow pine manufacturir 





g concerns among the smaller 
enterprises of Mississippi, and is responsible for 
Picayune, Miss., being ‘‘on the map.’’ The operations 
are under the direct management of E. F. Tate and 
R. J. Williams, president and vice president, respec- 
tively. 


SOUTHERN MILLMEN ON TOUR. 


Visit the Great Sawmill Plant at Bogalusa and Are 
Profitably Entertained. 





BocaLusa, La., Jan. 18.—The Great Southern Lumber 
Company, of this place, was host last Wednesday, Thurs- 
day and Friday to a delegation of lumbermen from 
Laurel, Sumrall, Hattiesburg and Bude, Miss., consist- 
ing of officers and others of the Eastman-Gardiner, 
Gilchrist-Fordney, Wausau-Southern and Marathon Lum- 
ber companies, as well as many connected with the J. J. 
Newman Lumber Company, and other interests. 

The junket reached Bogalusa Wednesday noon in three 
special cars which were met by the New Orleans Great 
Northern locomotive at Wanilla, Miss., where the Mis- 
sissippi Central and Great Northern roads cross, the 
ears having come over the latter line from Hattiesburg. 
The junket was really a return ‘‘call’’ in acknowledg- 
ment of a recent similar visit on the part of the Great 
Southern interests to several of the points and plants 
there located, mentioned above. 

Wednesday’s program consisted of a visit over the 
splendid big mill and operations of the ‘‘Great South- 
ern’’ and in the evening the visitors and their hosts 
listened to enthusiastic talks by Dr. Herman von 
Schrenck, of St. Louis, who spoke on the value of adver- 
tising lumber, while John E. Rhodes, new secretary of 
the new yellow pine organization, gave one of his char- 
acteristicly informative talks on conditions and spoke 
most optimistically of the prospects of the new pine 
association. The following two days were spent in 
visiting the company logging camps at Columbia and 
Warnerton, Miss. 

Assisting W. H. Sullivan, general manager at Boga- 
lusa, as hosts, were H. I. Miller, of New York, president 
of the New Orleans Great Northern Railroad; R. H. 
Howard, of Jackson, Miss., general manager of the same 
roa, and A. M. Trueb, of New York, secretary to Mr. 
Miller. George Townsend and Mr. Cushman also dis- 
pensed the ‘‘glad hand’’ in royal style. Among the 
visitors were George S. Gardiner, Charles Green, P. A. 
Rogers, F. J. Stevens, J. A. Durkee, John Bissell, A. J. 
Glasson, J. R. Buckwalter and H. N. Rogers, all of 
Laurel: Arthur J. Cox, of Iowa City, Iowa; L. L. Major, 
of Epley, Miss.; N. Greener and R. Dunham, of Bude, 
Miss.; L. J. Brittons, W. D. Bailey and J. L. Bailey, 
of Hattiesburg; Lamar Huntington, A. J. Carroll, W. J. 








Haynen and R. K. Smith, also of Hattiesburg; A. B. 
Welch, of Sumrall, 8S. E. Moreton, of Brookhaven; John 
kX. Rhodes, of New Orleans; and Dr. Herman von 
Schrenk, of St. Louis. 





‘““MOVIE’’ SHOW FOR EMPLOYEES. 


Progressive Lumber Company Recognizes the Value 
of Clean Amusement for Its Men. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Jan. 19.—The Mengel Box Company, 
of Louisville, which operates a large sawmill at Men- 
gelwood, Tenn., has recently started an innovation which 
is likely to be taken up generally by mill owners, the 
operation of a moving picture show for the benefit of 
the employees of the plant. The theater has been 
running now for several months, three shows a week 
being giver, and each with a change of program. The 
popularity of the amusement enterprise was so great 
that it was found necessary to construct a gallery for 
the use of coiored patrons. The show is open to the 
public and a nominal admission fee is charged, but the 
main object of the company is to provide recreation of 
a desirable sort for its men and to keep them satisfied 
and contented. W. M. Kerrick, purchasing agent at 
Louisville, is in charge of the picture theater, and pur- 
chases supplies, films, ete. The company has its own 
electric light plant, so that securing ‘‘juice’’ for the 
motor presented no difficulties. 





LONG LOGGING ROAD. 


One of the longest log-hauler roads in the Greenville 
(Me.) district has just been completed by Boyd & Har- 
vey. It runs from Dead River 14 miles to Johnson 
Mountain. The road traverses a section that has never 
before been worked in by lumbermen. This firm will 
haul about 6,000,000 feet of lumber over the new road 
this winter from Johnson Mountain. 





YELLOW PINE MILLS RESUME. 


After Four Months’ Shutdown Cady Interests See 
Signs of Better Business. 


McNary, La., Jan. 20.—A bright spot on the yellow 
pine horizon at this time is the fact that one of the 
largest individual concerns in the field has resumed 
manufacturing operations after a complete shutdown of 
four months. 

On January 1 the big whistles of the W. M. Cady 
and MeNary Lumber companies, of McNary, La., blew 
their crews to ‘‘quarters’’ in each of the two mills 
owned by these concerns, and in a few minutes the long- 
silent shot gun exhausts were once more shrieking and 
whining their siren song, a song of confidence, hope 
and business faith as a greeting to the New Year. 

With the utter demoralization of the lumber market 
at the outbreak of the war last August, the Cady mills 
were the first in the South to close down. They did 
not merely ‘‘curtail’’ by partly reducing running time 
but they shut down ‘‘tight.’’ Crews were released, 
office forces reduced and ‘‘every sail trimmed,’’ to meet 

as far as possible, any ex- 











REAR VIEW OF CADY MILL WITH McNARY MILL IN THE DISTANCE. 





treme contingency arising 
from so severe an upset in 
the business world. A pol- 
icy of ‘‘watchful waiting’’ 
was then adopted during 
which close touch with the 
output and supply of lum- 
ber on hand at all yellow 
pine mills was kept. By the 
latter part of November, 
stocks over the country hav- 
ing become generally _re- 
duced, a material curtail- 
ment in the yellow pine 
mills being in force, and the 
stocks of the Cady compan- 
ies themselves having been 
pretty well thinned out, it 
was determined, in view of 
the steadily improved con- 
ditions obtaining over the 
country, to resume opera- 
tions January l. 

The entrance into the yel- 
low pine manufacturing field 
by the Cady interests, and 
the immediate success which 
attended their operations 
have won for them, in the 
short space of three and 
one-half years, a position of 
stable prominence. On May 
1, 1911, the site of McNary, 











TIMBER DOCK SHOWING QUALITY OF CUT. 


La., the home of the Cady mills, was merely part of a 
splendid stand of trackless timber. Today MtNary is 
a town of over 2,000 people, who gain their livelihood 
on the pey rolls of the W. M. Cady Lumber Co. (Ltd.), 
and the MeNary Lumbker Co. (Ltd.), both of whic! 
companies are owned and cperated by identical inter 
ests. The combined output of the two mills runs from 
12,000,000 to 15,000,000 feet a month, furnishing the 
“Tron Mountain’’ railroad, on which MeNary is lo 
cated, with the greatest tonnage of any single lumber 
producing unit on that vast Gould system. In fact, 
the production of these two mills places McNary in the 
extreme front rank of southern lumber manufacturing 
points in the mutter of volume and tonnage. 

Other features of the town are a 12-ton capacity ice 
plant, modern drug store, new railroad station, machin« 
and ear shops, large commissary store, a first class school 
available to every child in the neighborhood and last 
but not least a corporate charter. 

For marketing purposes, the original W. M. Cady 
Lumber Company is known as selling,agent for the 
McNary Lumber Company, manufacturer, and all sales 
are handled through one office in charge of Herbert F. 
Adey. Mr. Adey in addition to being one of the 
younger sales managers in the yellow pine world, has 
an added distinction in being the honorable mayor of 
MeNary. 

The manufacturing policy of these enterprises, when 
announced at the beginning of their operations, created 
wide-spread interest and much criticism pro and con as 
to its probable success. This policy was, is and, aceord- 
ing to W. M. Cady, president of both companies, always 
will be to make nothing but dimension and _ timbers, 
putting every bit of the log excepting for the boards ac- 
cumulated in ‘‘squaring’’ into piece stuff, thus eliminat 
ing entirely the manufacture of finish. It is from this 
policy that the trade slogan of these mills originated, 
namely ‘‘The Best of the Log for the Best of Dimen- 
sion,’’?’ and which accounts further for the fact that 
there is not a single dry kiln of any sort on the McNary 
properties. 

While there are two mills known as the ‘‘Cady’’ 
and ‘‘MeNary’’ respectively, it is the latter which is 
the newer, larger and more noteworthy. Equipped with 
14-inch guns and with carriages to handle the longest 
longleaf yellow pine logs that grow, it is an inspiring 
sight to watch the tremendous speed with which the 
heavy equipment is handled. 

The active head and genius of these operations is 
William M, Cady, a product of the Louisiana woods, 
who went west a number of years ago and injected into 
his early logging experience a strong mixture of western 
‘“push.’’? It was during his residence in the West, at 
E] Paso, Tex., that he became acquainted and associated 
with the gentlemen who are interested with him in the 
MeNary enterprises. After a survey of possibilities in 
western pine manufacture in the El Paso territory, Mr. 
Cady felt that the possibilities in Louisiana were much 
better, and so advised his associates. The result of this 
decision is now exemplified by McNary, La., and every- 
thing for which it stands. 





OFFERS LAND FOR COLLEGE. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mo., Jan. 19.—J. B. White, general 
manager of the Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange 
Company, has offered 1,900 acres of land on the Frisco 
railway in southern Missouri, as a site for an agricul- 
tural college to be run in connection with Drury Col- 
lege of Springfield. No definite action has been taken 
by the college yet, but a committee of the board of 
trustees of the college will make an inspection of the 
site. Mr. White formerly was president of the Na- 
tional Conservation Congres8 and takes a very active 
interest in all matters connected with improvement of 
the nation’s natural resources. 
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Capos 


Each year as the winter season comes around newspaper para- 
eraphers find subject for pointed comment in the farmers’ custom of 
spending many of their winter evenings perusing the mail order 
catalogs. Exactly how much truth there is in the belief that the mail 
order catalog constitutes a large part of the farmer’s reading it would 
be difficult to say. One fact, however, is indisputable, and that is that 
a large part of the farmer’s reading is of a sort to encourage mail 
order buying and most of that reading is done in winter. His farm 
papers and many of the monthly magazines that he reads are mail 
order sheets almost exclusively. Practically all of the advertising is 
of the mail order catalog direct-to-the-consumer variety and most 
oi the reading matter is inspired by the advertiser. The probability 
is that the average reader, not to say the average farmer, reads the 
advertising pages of his periodicals with every bit as much interest 
and care as he reads the editorial pages. 

In view of the predominating mail order influence that is exerted 
upon his customers, the retail merchant need not be surprised that 
much of the patronage that logically should come to him goes instead 
to the distant catalog house. In fact the marvel is that the retail 
merchant receives any patronage at all. Commonly the patronage 
he does receive is owing more to his proximity and to other natural 
advantages that literally compel people of his community to patron- 
ize him than to the service he renders or appeals that he makes to the 
people of his community. On the other hand, the trade that the mail 
order house gets is secured almost exclusively as a result of its 
advertising appeals and the service it gives or promises to give. 

The best possible means or medium through which the rural re- 
tailer can reach the people of his community is the local newspaper 
and that is a medium that generally is not open to the mail order 
house. In fact if it is already open it is so because the editor has 
heen obliged to accept foreign advertising owing to the local merchants. 


FARMERS SHOULD BE APPEALED TO DURING WINTER LEISURE. 


If the winter season is the one during which the mail order adver- 
tising receives most consideration from the rural resident it should 
be the season when the appeal of the local merchant is most likely to 
receive attention and responses in the form of patronage. The fact 
has been demonstrated times without number that an advertising 
appeal must be made at a time when the person appealed to has 
leisure to listen and give his attention. Certainly the farmer has more 
leisure during the winter time to read and is more likely to be at- 
tracted to the nearby town during that season than during the sum- 
mer, when he is busy with his crops, working early and late, and with 
almost no time to read or devote to other leisurely occupations. 

Rural merchants often complain. that the local newspapers are not 
good advertising mediums. In general their complaint is not sus- 
tained by the facts. The best judges of advertising, as shown by the 
success they have attained in that field, are the mail order houses 
and they use the rural weeklies to the greatest possible extent. They 
even utilize the inside or “patent” pages—a part of the sheet that 
receives much less consideration from the average reader than do 
the outside or local pages. 

The vast growth of advertising, especially of trade and newspaper 
advertising, has led persons who have not taken special pains to in- 
form themselves on the subject to declare that the advertising pages 
of some publications are a burden to the reading pages. The truth 
is (and almost any reader may prove it in his own case) that the 
advertising pages are read by the average reader as carefully as are 
the reading pages. If, therefore, the local newspaper lacks anything 
in interest the fault is in its advertising pages rather than in its read- 
ing pages, and that fault, of course, is to be laid at the door of the 
local merchant. One good way to add to the value of the rural 
weekly is for the rural merchant to use liberal space in it in every 
issue and print in that space attractive inducements for home trade. 








DEVELOPMENT NOTES. 


THE WorK that has been done by the women of Ken- 
tucky in reducing the percentage of illiteracy in that 
State has attracted the attention of educational workers 
throughout the country. The educational department of 
the Kentucky federation recently has given an outline 
of a year’s work for all federated clubs. A statement 
made by Miss Frances Simpson, the chairman, and sane- 
tioned by the board of directors, includes five recommer- 
dations for the illiteracy campaign. The second and 
third recommendations are: That federation and club 
stationery sltall carry the slogan ‘‘No Illiteracy After 
1920’; and ‘That each club member provide instrue- 
tion for any illiterate in her employ or, if there be non: 
such, to provide such instruction for at least one other.’’ 


* * * 


Tue Rome (N. Y.) Chamber of Commerce publishes 
monthly a bulletin entitled ‘‘The Roman.’’ That city 
has adopted as its slogan ‘‘Rome, N. Y.—30,000 in 
1920; Quality First—Rome, N. Y.’’ For members 
of the Chamber of Commerce a shipping label has been 
designed, showing in silhouette factories of the city, 
an Indian head and the legend ‘‘Rome, N. Y., Quality 
First,’? with blank space and lines, for the address. 
This is a striking design and is so attractive it would 
seem all members of the club at least would adopt it 
for use in their shipping. 

* * * 


MARKETING of farm products is receiving more and 
more the attention of chambers of commerce, boards of 
trade, development clubs ete. in all sections of the 
country. There is no subject of more vital interest and 
importance to the merchant than that of marketing local 
products. He need not expect to have a good trade 
from his rural customers unless they are provided a con- 
venient and profitable market for their produce. The 
merchant can not afford to ignore this subject and dis- 
regard the just claims or complaints that may be made 
by the farmers regarding the prices received or the 
service that is rendered to them in the transactions 
whereby they dispose of their crops. 

* * * 


THE SUBJECT of road building is receiving more con- 
sideration in all sections of the country than at any 
period in times past. As discussion proceeds and knowl- 
edge on the subject is increased, permanent road build- 
ing is favored more and more. While paved and mac- 
adamized roads involve a greater original expenditure 
than dirt roads, the annual maintenance cost is far below 
that required by ordinary roads. Of course, in communi- 
ties where the population and taxable property will not 
permit the expenditure of large sum: annually the road 





building program must be proportionately modest. Nev- 
ertheless every community ought henceforth to make all 
of its road building permanent so that sections of road 
once built will not have to be rebuilt in a few years. It 
is really surprising what progress can be made in a 
locality by pursuing in this consistent way even the most 
modest program of road building. Every community can 
build at least a mile of road each year, and most com- 
munities can build several miles without feeling the bur- 
den of taxation. In a few years the community that 
builds two or three miles annually will have a very 
extensive system of paved roads, and the progressiveness 
that is displayed in the carrying on of a program of this 
kind, as well as the enterprise and prosperity that are 
developed, will transform the community. 





Danger Forestalled. 


Many lumbermen in rural communities are 
now in the midst of difficulties with farmers’ 
unions that they could have prevented almost 
entirely by organizing their citizen-farmers as 
well as merchants—for community development. 

When a farmers’ union is once organized the 
merchants of the community are likely to feel 
that they must organize in self-defense. Con- 
versely, if the merchants organize independently 
of the farmers the latter are almost sure to infer 
that their rights are endangered; and whether 
they organize or not they will harbor an illwill 
toward the merchant, and they are not only more 
susceptible to the blandishments of the mail 
order house but are ready to accept the leader- 
ship of the first agitator that comes along. 

Most difficulties between farmers and mer- 
chants are due to misunderstandings, and.the 
only way to avoid and remove these difficulties 
is to get together on terms of equality and talk 
matters over. The community development club 
is the one best medium through which such mis- 
understandings can be removed and community 
problems solved. Every community needs such 
a club; and let no lumberman, under the delu- 
sion that his community is immune, neglect until 
too late to organize and thus forestall dangers 
that otherwise will surely come. 











THE WOMEN of La Grange, Ga., through their club, 
conduct a rest room and a tea room for the convenience 
of the community. The civic committee of the club is 
performing worthy service in promoting improvement 
in civic conditions in that locality. 


* * * 


* 

AN ALABAMA boy has made the world’s record for 
corn raising by producing 232 bushels on a single acre, 
the largest yield ever recorded. This record was achieved 
by Walter L. Deenson and the land on which the crop 
was raised is said to have been only ordinary soil. Wal- 
ter became interested in corn raising, and studied va- 
rieties of seed as well as fertilizers and methods of evl- 
tivation. As a result of the knowledge he thus gained 
and applied in a practical way he won the championship 
of the world. One may well believe that a start of this 
kind made by a farm boy is but a step in the develop- 
ment of a very successful general farmer. Experience 
seems to have shown that corn clubs, pig clubs, calf clubs, 
and canning clubs have stimulated interest in agriculture 
in all sections where they have been formed. Certainly, 
this method of organizing and educating the young peo- 
ple opens up a field for scientific. instruction and the 
introduction of modern methods in all farming operations 
and no agricultural community should overlook thé op- 
portunity thus presented for making farm life more 
pleasant and profitable. 


* * * 


BUSINESS institutions in various sections are more and 
more showing an appreciation of the relation which they 
bear to the communities in which they operate. Banks 
especially have come to realize that they occupy strategic 
positions in their communities and that not only their 
own prosperity but the prosperity of their enmmunities 
will be determined largely by the relations which exist 
between the banks and the people of their communities. 
This attitude of the banks is illustrated in a very force- 
ful way by an advertisement of the Russ-Williams Bank- 
ing Company, of Ferndale, Cal., appearing-in the Fern- 
dale Enterprisc,.entitled ‘‘Help Yourself and the Com- 
munity,’’ and reading as follows: 

‘“The money you deposit with us does not remain idle 
in the bank, but it is used for the development of home 
industry. Most individuals, firms and corporations need 
to borrow money at times to carry on their business, and 
it is largely your money that they borrow for this pur- 
pose. Money deposited in banks away from home does 
this community no good. Therefore it is to your best 
interests to deposit your money where it will not only 
benefit you, but will aid home industry also. We welcome 
all depositors, large or small, and take sincere interest 
in their welfare. Start the New Year with a checking 
account in this strong national bank.’’ 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 





The Somnolent Small Town and Inert Retail Yards—What the Backward Retail Community Needs—Trade in a Wis. 
consin College Center—Looking With Confidence to Early Prosperity. 


CONTRASTS IN COMPREHENSIVENESS. 


This morning while waiting in an office for the man- 
ager to get through slugging the tar out of a mail- 
order line of talk flourished by a customer for the pur- 
pose of knocking some of the varnish off the price 
quoted him locally on a house bill I picked up a num- 
ber of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that I had not seen 
before. It was just a regular number with nothing 
especially sensational about it, but I happened to be 
in a trame of mind to appreciate it. I had just been 
out to a little town that I used to know pretty well, 
and the worldwide scope of the Greatest Journal struck 
me as about as ditferent from what 1’d seen out there 
as anything well could be. The paper bristled with 
life and energy and information. There were surveys 
of all kinds of conditions, some of them apparently 
alien to lumber, that would affect our business. Big 
schemes were described that involved millions of capi- 
tal. Nothing was so big or complex, apparently, but 
that some business man was ready to grab it and chase 
it up hill and down hy means of modern science and 
administrative machinery until, it handed a fortune 
over to him. There were accounts of lumbermen who 
were thinking in terms of continents. Speed and efti- 
ciency were spilled through the copy from rudder to 
jack staff. 

Now, this is not put down to boost the paper. Ordi- 
narily we let our friends say these things, but I want 








to talk a little about this little town; and the restless, 
nervous energy reflected in that particular copy is as 
good a contrast as | can think of, at least in a ma- 
jority of points. When a traveling correspondent 


tackles a little town he generally hits the high lights 
of one or two extremes. Your sentimentalist slobbers 
over the dewy sunrises and the sober and hard-handed 
sons of toil and the simple piety that wouldn’t say 
‘*doggone’’ to a kicking cow. Your social engineer 
hrows a fit because of the skinflint capacity for spend- 
ng nothing and doing it with diligence. Then he 
hrows another at the meagerness of the social life, and 
a third at the cussedness that rageth at fioon day, and 
a fourth at the social customs that, for the elassie rea- 
son, love darkness raher than light. #% fact, when 
he gets all his fits thrown the granger is about the 
blackest creature that has been at large. since the 
sudden departure of Ananias, president of the well 
known political club. 

Very likely I shall not succeed any better than the 
sentimentalist or the social engineer in describing my 
little town, but I can at least register the belief that 
they are both off. They are partly right, as was the 
amateur naturalist when she found a pole-kitten and 
said it was a most lovely looking creature; and they 
are partly unwise, even as she was when she tried to 
make friends with the lovely creature. 


Thrift in Varied Phases. 


I was talking with a friend about the difference be- 
tween city and small town, and he claimed there was no 
essential difference and trotted out the adage about 
the uniform performance of human nature to prove his 
point. As a matter of fact coal and diamonds are 
composed mainly of carbon, and still it is fairly easy to 
tell them apart. There is much in the small town that 
is fine. Generally people there work hard and are 
thrifty. Many of the hot and scorching elements that 
are to be found in big towns don’t get to the country. 
But its main trouble is being sluggish and one-sided. 
The country man’s experience is limited. He is like 
the blind man taken to ‘‘see’’ an elephant who got 
hold of the elephant’s tail and decided the animal was 
like a rope. He gets hold of the tail of business and 
decides that it consists of thrift; so he practices thrift 
until he hangs himself with it. 

The trouble of talking about thrift is that this line 
of conversation is taken seriously only by those who 
do not need to take it seriously. The man who makes 
a fetish of saving will read about the duty of accumu- 
lation and will straightway coin his soul into dollars in 
order to increase the weight of the old stocking behind 
the sugar bowl. The spendthrift, who reads about the 
corrosion of soul that comes with stinginess, will go 
waste some more. Both kinds of people are to be found 
in the country, and in this respect it is no different from 
any other place. But in the small place there is likely 
to be more exaggeration. The fact that life there is on 
the whole so wholesome seems to be due to contact with 
the earth itself. Hard work out of doors generally gives 
a man a good digestion and makes him sleep like a log, 
and as long as these things stay by him he will find it 
pretty hard to get so badly off. 
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Trade in the Small Town. 


The business of the little town is important when fully 
summed up. If we were a wholesaler of lumber and could 
sell all the stuff retailed out of towns of less than 1,000 
people we would consider ourself staked to a pretty good 
thing. To be sure, farmers when they get rich often 
take their wives and go for a day’s shopping in some 
larger place. Perhaps they spend $50 a family in this 
one day, which is more than they spend in the village 
in the same length of time unless it be for a stove or a 
farm machine, The old lady likes to talk to her less 





traveled neighbors of ‘‘what we done in the cit-ty,’’ but 
most likely in the course of a year the expenditures in 
the local town will be ten times as much as goes from 
the same pockets into the cash registers of the larger 
point. It is the small, continuous stream that fills the 
till. 

But the ways of doing business are different in the 
two places, because the spirit of the people is not the 
same. The city business man is young in mind if not 
in years. He is full of fight. There is everything to 
stimulate trade. No matter how much money he makes 
it is never enough. There are always new things he can’t 
be happy without. His friends are commanding more 
financial power than he is, so he is always keyed to con- 
cert pitch and pulling every string to give him greater 
leverage in the business world. He is Alive, with a 
capital. 

In the little town the population is made up mostly of 
elderly people, and most of them have made their money 
by rigid saving and not by smashing, businesslike 
schemes. They quit farming and go to town and prob- 
ably take over a little business in order to have some- 
thing to do. The habits of a lifetime go to seed and 
they save harder than ever. The social standard of the 
town is not to live as well as income will warrant but to 
get along as economically as possible. Under these 
conditions it is not especially hard to earn a living; 
and this is the greatest trouble with the small town, that 
it is so easy to earn a living! 


Lethargy in the Little Community. 


Sounds funny? Nota bit of it. Great sections of the 
South have lagged behind for a generation because the 
ease of making a living did not make it necessary for 







WHY, BESS. HOW 
You BEHAVE ! 
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“Wouldn't say ‘doggone’ to a kicking cow.” 


the farmers to work hard or to farm scientifically. 
Southerners will tell you this. Easy conditions in little 
towns have allowed old, inefficient ways of doing business 
to hang on beyond their time as a useless clog. Why 
do differently, if the old way gets you by after a fashion? 

I think I know what ails the little town, but I’ll own 
up that the cure stumps me. If there is one, I don’t 
know it. The ailment of the town is not the fact that 
its ambitious young life is drained off to the city but 
rather the fact that no current of life comes from the 
city to the country. Farming is being changed by the 
leaven of the agricultural colleges; but the little town 
is a back water that is more lifeless and stagnant than 
either the farm or the city. It lags behind both and is 
only indirectly influenced by either. The men of the 
country and little viliage who go to the big towns are 
not of better quality than the city’s own young men, but 
they bring a new element. They show to the man of 
pavements and rapid transits the real importance of 
the food-producing part of the world. If the country, 
and particularly its most backward part, the little town, 
could have a freshening current from the city to teach it 
the importance of marketing and manufacture and gen- 
eral administration it would be a more wholesome place. 


.Characteristics and Characters of the Dormant Town. 


But it is taking me a long time to get to my little 
town. I got off the train and walked up to the chief 
street of the place. So far as I know the streets have no 
regular names. If: you inquire the way to the mayor’s 
house you are told to go up to Old Man Daw’s corner, 
turn east, and stop at the house with the brushpile in 
the yard. The principal street, the one along which the 
business houses are ranged, is two blocks long. Mingled 
with the one-story buildings which shelter the stores are 
a blacksmith shop, a horse barn, and a couple of vacant 
lots where a few languid whilers-away of time pitch an 
occasional game of quoits. At one corner are the old 
plank horse trough and the town pump. This is right 
smart of a pump, being an iron concern, but the black- 





smith got drunk one Saturday night and up and br 
one side of the casting that holds the handle. He 
it with a wagon seat that happened to be handy out 
front of the implement dealer’s shed. 

Soon I met a man I knew but who did not know 
He was a stoop-shouldered man with a nose that hoo} 
down and a chin that hooked up, making him look | 
a human model for the original ice tongs. I remem) 
seeing him come out of the local print shop one time | 
ing as though he had suffered a bad accident, and 
because the editor wanted to charge him 15 cents 
putting a notice in the paper about a stray ealf, 

In a dirty show window was a poster announcing 
dance, and this reminded me of a dance in the old davs 
at which the orchestra refused to play until they w 
served a tea kettle full of amber joy water. Without t 
they couldn’t toot, noway. Then I saw a young won 
who in my day had been a little girl in short skirts. s 
seemed at that time to be the choicest product of tne 
town—pretty, intelligent, independent. At the time « 
my second visit she was an old married woman of 1\) 
with a baby about a couple of years old. She was frow 
and without ambition but apparently contented a: 
happy. Down the street a little farther was the lo 
equivalent of nothing at all, a young fellow of about : 
who potters around during the week in order to get 
enough money to have a good time with the boys on 
Saturday night. 

Not all the young fellows are like this. Across the 
street I met a friend, the assistant cashier of the bar 
He is a good worker and as straight as a string. Hi 
knows as much about national and international financ 
as many bankers twice his age. He works in the tow: 
but takes his pleasures in a neighboring city. A young 
mechanie went past. He and his father deal in farm 
machinery, and he is a clean and progressive man, But 
he, too, takes his pleasures outside of the town. This 
is the trouble. The educated and capable young people 
have their fun somewhere else. The older people are too 
stagnant to help, and so the inexperienced and wm 
educated young folks have to invent their own pleasures. 
Naturally they are cheap and raw pleasures, 


Typical Yard Inertia. 


The lumber yard is run by a fine man. He is honest 
and likable and has taken a fair share in the affairs of 
the town. But I talked to another friend, a man of 
wide experience and travel. He said he kept this yard 
for a couple of weeks one time while the proprietor was 
away, and time after time he lost sales because the things 
called for were not in stock. The piles were as low as 
they could be kept and still keep any trade at all, and 
in those two weeks my friend sold pretty nearly every 
thing about the place except the office fixtures. The 
owner started years ago with little capital and became 
very conservative. He ended up by becoming the moss- 
covered bucket that hangs in the well. 

The chances are that his business will dwindle in spite 
of the fact that he has little competition in the heart of 
a very rich farming community, for the young farmers 
are becoming very impatient of trying to buy lumber 
of a man who is always out of stock. The old farmers 
are content to deal with him, because they themselves 
are not business men. They have farms worth $200 an 
acre which they bought forty years ago at $20 an acre. 
They figure that they have the farms now and need only 
to make a living off them. The young fellows know a 
little about finance. They figure that if a farm worth 
$200 an acre is renting for $4 an acre or is making 
about the same return it would be a lot more profitable 
to sell out, invest the money in Government bonds, and 
go to work by the month. They are setting in with 
the determination to farm so as to pay decent dividends 
on the capital ard the labor invested. They are the 
fellows who sooner or later will shove the sluggish 
shop keepers of the town into the scrap heap or into 
newer and better ways of doing business. 


Object Lesson in a Shining Exception. 


There is a good example in this little village of Haw 
ereek of what a little yeast of progress will do. There 
is one merchant in the town. The rest are shop keepers. 
This man, Jeffries, is pretty well educated and knows 
how business ought to be done. He has been running a 
general store in Hawereek for a number of years and 
running it on sound principles. He is there to make as 
good a living as he can. He started to advertise judi- 
ciously and to keep his promises and to handle his credits 
and collections on a sound basis. At first in spite of 
his tactfulness these innovations created a bit of opposi- 
tion, but in time the eustomers accepted them, and some 
of the shop keepers who came to sling mud remained 
to imitate. New lines have been taken on, and the vil 
lagers live much more comfortably than they used to. 
This man has not worked a revolution by a whole lot, 
and so much still remains to be done in the town that 
a person would be stumped as to where to begin. But 
Jeffries has probably done more good to the town by 
pushing his own business honestly and efficiently than 
he could have done in any other way. 

This would be the social saving of a great many towns 
that are trying to get out of the woods in other ways. 
Tt is my experience that when a man starts a thing for 
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“As though he had suffercd a bad accident.” 


the publie good, something that does not have to do 
directly with his own profit, no matter how public-spir- 
ited a man he is his pep and enthusiasm will soon peter 
sut. If aman is honestly and sensibly selfish I’m strong 
him. His selfishness will in the end be a good thing 
ir his neighborhood. I would wager much wealth, if 
had it, that much of the publie service which is lauded 
y history as high and fine and impersonal was any- 
ing but impersonal, but without being any the less 
vh and fine. Broad-minded selfishness is what gives 
most big projects their punch and efficiency. A wise 
modern man remarked ‘‘TI am tired of the liberal, great- 
hearted, unselfish men who do not accomplish anything.’’ 
And a wise ancient man said ‘‘with what measure ye 
mete, it shall be measured unto you.’’ These two ideas 
conflict? Not a bit. Broad-minded selfishness is any- 
thing but unfairness. Think about it. 
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Application of the Sermon. 


Why is this stuff put into the Realm instead of into 
«a Sunday school leaflet? Because a lot of subscribers 
to the Greatest Journal live in towns smaller than Chi- 
cago. They are progressive men, else they wouldn’t pay 
¢4 a year to find out what is going on in other parts of 
the lumber world. They are good business men, leaders 
in their communities. Many of them are disturbed be- 
cause their towns seem backward and not as desirable 
places to live as they could wish. Probably some of the 
other people of the town feel the same way and are 
hoosting for some kind of social service. This is good. 
But the kind of social service that will make the work 
easier and more effective is the stimulation of local 
business. A commercial association, advertising cam- 
paigns, experiments in efficiency, a general stimulation 
of the business men to do all that they can in their own 
business—these things will introduce fresh currents in 
an otherwise stagnant pond. Hard? You bet it’ll be 
hard, at least in some places. But it will be worth while, 
and it will have the punch of wise selfishness back of 
it. Why be a stick of driftwood? Why not paddle? 
Why not cut out the little, nasty, senseless quarreling 
and get together in a big shove ahead? 


IN A COLLEGE TOWN. 


So much for the sermon. Now we’ll come down out of 
the pulpit and look around in a few yards during the 
rest of this article. Beloit, Wis., is pretty widely known 
because of the college, named after the town or vice 
versa, located there. Over New England way there are 
any number of colleges with no professional courses— 
just liberal arts colleges that put in their best licks 
toward making useful citizens and ornaments to society 
out of their students without teaching them to be physi- 
cians or architects or expert accountants or anything of 
that sort. In the West we don’t have so many. The 
same lines of work are taught in the liberal arts de- 
partments of the State universities, but there are com- 
paratively few independent colleges with no other mis 
sion in life than to teach these things. But Beloit is one 
of these, The city itself has become large enough so that 
the eollege does not figure overwhelmingly in its com- 
merce. No doubt the citizens would feel it if this means 
of support were taken away, but there are other things 
of even greater importance when it comes to bringing 
in the commercial sheaves. 


Farming Trade and Mail Order Competition. 


The Beloit Lumber Company, of which Charles H. Mill 
s manager, reports a good trade last fall up to the time 
when the season for lumber closed. This was due mainly 
‘o the good farmer trade. 

‘*Farmer business is the best that comes to the yard,’’ 
\fr. Mill remarked. ‘‘We have a little yard in an adjoin- 
ng town where the town business amounts to nothing. 
!he bulk of their trade in the course of a year is not 
o large as it is in this yard, but their profit is just 
s great. The farming here is diversified. Naturally 
ve have dairying, for it would be a little hard to find 
ny part of Wisconsin where there is not some of that. 

very kind of grain except wheat is raised here. Rye 

ld last fall at $1 a bushel and straw was worth $5 a 
‘on, Any number of farmers had rye that yielded twenty- 
ve bushels of grain and a ton and a half of straw to the 
re. Considering the amount of labor it takes to raise 
nall grain this is quite some income. 





‘*We have a little trouble with mail order competition 
because of being so near Chicago. One of my customers 
wanted some lumber and came in to ‘look at my stuff. 
He kicked about the sheeting I showed him because it 
had knots in it. They were all sound knots, and I told 
him that for his purposes it was as good as clear lum- 
ber. But he wouldn’t see it, and finally he got his stuff 
in Chicago. It happened when he got the house inclosed 
that I drove out past his place. The sheeting he had got- 
ten and put on his house had fifty holes that I could 
have thrown a brick through.’’ 


A Diversified Trade. 


Mr. Mill spoke of a local man who was giving some 
trouble by shipping in stuff by the car. F. W. Wil- 
ford, of the Keeler Lumber & Coal Company, spoke of 
the same thing and said this was rather more annoy- 
ing than the mail order stuff. The fellow who in- 
dulges in this pleasant pastime has no credit and 
generally has to have the car billed to some one else 
in order to get it at all. There seems to be no cure 
for this thorn in the flesh, but probably it given suf- 
ficient rope he’ll choke himself, if you will permit me 
thus to scramble my metaphor. 

The Keeler Lumber & Coal Company, as may be 
guessed from the name, leans heavily on its fuel sup- 
port during the winter. Building goes on pretty late, 
and even at the time I was in Beloit a large build- 
ing was going up for the Y. M. C. A., with much to 
be done to it before it would be ready for occupancy. 
The Keeler plant is located along a railroad and on 
two sides of a street, the coal and lumber being thus 
divided after the manner of the sheep and the goats. 
A lady once asked a miner if she couldn’t wear a 
white dress in going down to look through a coal 
mine. He told her there was nothing to prevent her 
wearing a white dress into the mine but that there 
was much to prevent her wearing a white dress when 
she came out. Lumber and coal associate beautifully 
in the office so far as bills of lading and charge 
accounts go, but they are considerably better kept 
apart where the actual boards and black diamonds 
are involved. 


WHERE BUSINESS PROSPECTS ARE BRIGHT. 


Freeport, Ill., is becoming an important manufac- 
turing center, but its chief claim to fame is that it 
contains a man, a sort of contractor, who stuck our 
friends, Sears, Roebuck, for a few thousands. We 
do not rejoice at this loss; we condole with them 
over it. But it is interesting to know that the trick 
can be done and that even the arch exponent of get- 
ting the money first sometimes gets touched up a bit. 
This operator, to quote the classics, must sure be a 
peach. It is not so much of an achievement to gouge 
a local lumber dealer, for his good customers set the 
example of demanding more credit than they need. 
The crook merely has to take advantage of the situa- 
tion he finds ready made. But this expert, having 
qualified and taken all possible honors in the local 
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Everything to 
Build a Silo |. 


can be had without going out- 
side our yard and we pride our- 
selves on the satisfaction our 
silos are giving. We've stripped 
this silo building of all the high 
sounding mystery and have 
gotten our prices right down to 
where every farmer in this com- 
munity can afford as many silos 
as he needs. We want to show ; 
you how we do it. Won’t you 
drop-in the next time you're 
over this way? 


(Name and Address) 
Sample Ad from Quarterly Series furnisued 
Free to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Subscrib- 
ers. Electrotype Plates of the Complete 
Ads. of the Illustrations only or just the 


Proofs are Furnished; Cost only being 
charged for the cuts. 



































“Much to prevent her wearing a white dress.” 


field, aspired for greater fame. His methods, natur- 
ally, are secret. He has not put them at the dis- 
posal of the public. But the story seems to be well 
authenticated that he got several thousands of dol- 
lars’ worth of forest products from the drum major 
of catalog dispensaries and forced the humiliation of 
an appeal to the courts. This matter of getting goods 
without paying for them is a reprehensible practice, 
and we hope devoutly that our catalog friends get all 
that is coming to them out of the incident. 

This story was given to me in the office of the 
Sanford & Zartman Lumber Company, long standing 
friends of the Greatest Journal. These men believe 
in having several strings to their bow, among others 
a stone quarry. If people insist upon building things 
out of stone it is hard to blame the local material 
man for making an honest penny by selling the stone. 
This sounds like the argument put up by the saloon 
keeper to the prohibition sharp, doesn’t it? The dif- 
ference is that stone has a real place in the building 
world. We don’t want to make our foundations out 
of quarter-sawed cottonwood or our fireplace out of 
cork pine. The sale of lumber has been pretty good 
during the last few months, though here, too, the 
outgoings of lumber subside to a whisper during the 
winter months. There is something cheerful in the 
almost universal belief in these middle-western parts 
that when the season opens again it will open for a 
long, hard run. In a surprising number of cases the 
retailers claim last year as their best year since going 
into business, and some of the mournful brethren, 
upon being pressed gently, admitted that they had 
not run much if any behind a normal season. As 
this is being written either a good many middle- 
western dealers are strongly confident of the com- 
ing season’s trade or they have entered in a 
combination in restraint of truth. 

When I called at the office of J. M. & H. H. Hine- 


-line I found these men rather more cheerful that 


things really seemed to warrant. Even then they 
were in consultation with their lawyer as to ways 
and means of reminding certain parties that they 
owed money for lumber and labor. For the Hine- 
lines run two businesses, parallel but distinct. They 
have a regular retail yard and also a contracting 
business that furnishes employment to from ten to 
twenty-five carpenters. One of their creditors, a mod- 
est soul, retired to Texas when he found he had not 
wherewith to settle his lawful obligations. Another, 
desiring a still more inaccessible retreat, retired to 
the depths of the river. Other collections have been 
a trifle slow on account of the fact that for a time 
money was expensive. 

Mr. Hineline was able to joke about his troubles 
rather convincingly, and I suspect the reason for this 
is the certainty of good business during the coming 
season. Freeport, judging by the symptoms, is by 
way of becoming larger and more important, and if 
more houses are to be built I reckon the Hinelines 
ean be trusted to get their share. 





BUILDING CODE COMPLETED. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, Jan. 18.—Practically ready for sub-. 
mission to the general assembly is the completed build- 
ing code prepared by the Ohio Building Code Commission, 
which has been at work for the last six years. As the 
code is now completed it will have the approval of most 
architects of the State. They, as well as building con- 
tractors, have been consulted on every important detail. 

‘the only volume of opposition comes from the archi- 
tects in several local communities and in the ranks of 
the ultra-radical ‘‘home rule’’ adherents who question 
the right of the State to prescribe building regulations 
in cities that have taken advantage of the home rule 
amendment to formulate their own. characters. As an 
incomplete code has been in existence for years, this 
objection is not looked upon as-serious by the authors 
of the act. 
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THE aboretum established at Washington in Rock 
Creek Park, through codperation between the Forest 
Service and the District of Columbia, now contains 1,200 
trees, comprising ninety-two different species. 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 


January 25—Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers, Colonial 
Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio. Annual meeting. 

January 25—Mountain Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Nelson, B. C. Annual meeting. 

January 25—I.umbermen’s Association of Chicago, Hamilton 


Club, Chicago. Annual meeting. 
January 26—Northern Montana Forestry Association, Kalis- 
pell, Mont. Annual meeting. 


January 26—Montana Larch & Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Kalispell, Mont. Annual meeting. 

January 26, 27—Northern White Cedar Association, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Annual meeting. 

January 26, 27—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indi- 
ana, Claypoo! Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. Annual meeting. 

January 26, 27—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Assuciatiun, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual meeting. 

January 26-28—National Association of Builders’ Exchanges, 
Virginia Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. Annual meeting. 

January 27—Central Association Lumber and Sash and Door 
Salesmen, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. Annual 
Meeling. 

January 27, 28—Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association, Hotel 
Walton, Philadelphia, Pa. Annual meeting. 

January 27-29—Svuthwestern Lumbermen’s Association. Kan- 
sas City, Mo. Annual meeting. 

January 28—North Carolina Pine Association, St. John Hotel, 
Charleston, S. C. Monthly meeting. 

January 28—Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
Hotel Pontchartrain, Detroit, Mich. Midwinter meeting. 

January 28, 2¥—Empire State Association of Wholesale Lum- 
ber and Sash and Door Salesmen of the State of New 
York, Powers Hotel, Ruchester, N. Y. Annual meeting. 

January 28, 2¥—Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States, Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual 
meeting. 

January wz8, 29—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the 
State of New York, Powers Hotel, Rochester, N. Y. An- 
nual meeting. 

January 29—West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
Annual meeting. 

February 2—Michigan Association of the Traveling Lumber 
and Sash and Door Salesmen, Medea Hotel, Mt. Clemens, 
Mich. Annual meeting. 

February 2, 3—Michigan Ketail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Mt. Clemens, Mich. Annual meeting. 

February 3, 4—Southeastern lowa Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, lowa City, lowa. 

February 4—Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, Spo- 
kane, Wash. Annual meeting. 

February 8-5—Chamber of Commerce of the United States of 
America, New Willard Hote!, Washington, D. C. Annual 
meeting. 

February 4, 5—Union Association of Lumber and Sash and 
Door Salesmen, Toledo, Ohio. Annual meeting. 

February 4, 5—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, 
Hotei Secor, Toledo, Ohio. Annual meeting 

February 10-12—Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ 
Association, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 11]. Annual meet- 
ing. 

vious 16—Western Cigar Box Manufacturers’ Association, 
Auditorium Hotel, Chicago. Ill. Annual meeting. 

February 16-18—Wisconsin Ketail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual meeting. 

February 17, 18—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Penn- 
sylvania, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual meeting. 

February 17-19—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
House of Hvo-Hoo, San Francisco, Cal. Annual meeting. 

February 20--Massachusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Boston, Mass. Annual meeting. 

February 23—Central Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Cedar Rapids, lowa. Annual meeting. 

February 23—Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, Oliver Hotel, Suuth Bend, 
Ind. Annual meeting. 

February 24, 25—North Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Fargo, N. D. Annual meeting. 

February 24, 25—Forest Products Federation, Chicago, Ill. 
Special meeting. 

April 138-15—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, Houston, Tex. 
Annual meeting. 

June 10, 11—National Hardwood Lumber Association, Chi- 
cago, lll. Annual meeting. 

July zI—American Forestry Association, Panama-Pacific In- 
ternational Exposition, San Francisco, Cal. Special meet- 
ing. 


ANNUAL OF THE MASSACHUSETTS RETAILERS. 

According to official announcement, the annual meet- 
ing of the Massachusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associ- 
ation will be held February 20 at Boston, Mass., the 
proceedings to begin at 1:30 p. m. The name of the 
headquarters hotel and other details will be announced 
later, but in a communication to the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN Secretary Ernest M. Bagg advises that it is 
‘‘going to be a big time.”’ 











FORESTRY MEETING POSTPONED. 

The annual meeting of the Northern Montana For- 
estry Association, originally scheduled for January 12, 
has been postponed to January 26. It will be held at 
Kalispell, Mont., according to advices sent to the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN by Secretary A. E. Boorman. 





RETAILERS CHANGE DATE OF THBIR ANNUAL. 

The directors of the Northern Indiana & Southern 
Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association have 
changed the date of their annual convention from Feb- 
ruary 24 to February 23. They considered the change 
advisable on account of a desire not to conflict with 
the meeting of the Forest Products Federation, to be 
held in Chicago February 24 and 25. Secretary W. M. 
Hass has the program for the coming annual meeting 
of -his association well in hand and one of the most 
interesting annual meetings that the organization has 


ever had is expected on February 23. 





CLEVELAND DEALERS POSTPONE THEIR 
ANNUAL. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Jan. 19.—The annual meeting of 
the Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers, which was post- 
poned from January 11 to January 18, has again been 
postponed by the directors of the organization at a 
meeting called by Secretary O’Brien. January 25 has 


now been assigned as the date of the convention, with 
headquarters at the Colonial Hotel, this city. No mat- 


ters of unusual importance will be taken up; the gather- 
ing will be merely a good fellowship meeting. At that 
time directors will be elected to take the places of A. L. 
Stone, George 8S. Gynn and George T. Barnar. At the 
directors’ meeting today Secretary O’Brien read a 
report of the year’s work, which was considered favor- 
able. 





NORTHERN MONTANA FORESTRY ANNUAL. 

KALISPELL, Monr., Jan. 16.—The fourth annual meet- 
ing of the Northern Montana Forestry Association will 
be held in the association offices in this city Tuesday, 
January 26, 1915, at 1:30 p. m. The association is 
working under a cooperative agreement with the State 
and Federal governments and during 1914, 108 fires 
were handled at a cost not exceeding 2 cents an acre, 
which ineluded all administration expenses, 





MONTANA LARCH AND PINE MANUFACTURERS. 


KALISPELL, Mont., Jan. 16.—The eighth annual meet- 
ing of the Montana Larch & Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held in the association offices in this city 
Tuesday, January 26, at 3 o’clock p. m.. The date of 
the annual meeting this year was postponed from the 
second Tuesday in January to the date above mentioned 
on account of rate matters now pending that are of 1n- 
terest to the lumbermen of this district, and to afford 
ample time to investigate legislative matters affecting 
the lumber industry of this State that might be brought 
before the present session of the legislature. 





TO HOLD A LIVE ANNUAL. 





Program of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
Designed to Attract a Big Attendance. 





In announcing the completion of the program for the 
annual meeting of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of the United States, to be held at the Hotel 
Sinton, Cincinnati, Ohio, January 28 and 29, Secretary 
Weller advises that ‘‘it is the wish of President Him- 
melberger that the meeting this year be made a general 
conference of lumbermen, and to this end an urgent 
invitation is extended to all interested in hardwood 
lumber to be present.’’ Secretary Weller believes that 
in preparing the program he has secured a combination 
of subjects of more than usuai interest to lumbermen. 
The full program is as follows: 


Thursday, January 28, 11 a. m. 

Convention called to order by President J. H. Himmelberger. 

Welcome for City of Cincinnati by the Honorable Frederick 
S. Spiegle, mayor of Cincinnati. 

Response in behalf of the association by W. B. Townsend, 
president Little River Lumber Company, ‘Townsend, Tenn. 

Annual address of the president, J. H. Himmelberger, of 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. 

Report of the treasurer. 

Report of the secretary, W. H. Weller, of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Appointment of committee on officers’ report. 

Appointment of committee on resolutions. 

Appointment of committee on nomination. 

Recess and luncheon. 





THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 
_ Address—‘Inter-Insurance,” by Charles F. Simonson, of 
Chicago, manager of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Inter-Insurance Exchange. 

Address—"*Present Day Forest Problems,’ by Henry S. 
Graves, of Washington, D. C., Chief of the Forestry Depart- 
ment. 

Address—“Efficiency and Costs,” by L. V. Estes, Chicago, 
president, L. V. Estes, Inc. 

THURSDAY EVENING. 

Smoker and vaudeville entertainment at 8 o'clock in banquet 
hall on ninth floor as a compliment of the Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association to its guests. 

Friday, January 29, 11 a. m. 

Report of committee on officers’ reports. 

Address—‘‘Federal Reserve Law,” by the Hon. Robert J. 
sulkley, Washington, D. C., Congressman Twenty-third Dis- 
trict of Ohio and member of the House committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

_ Address—"‘Some Troubles of the Lumber Industry,” by R. S. 
Kellogg, Chicago, secretary National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, 

Address—“The Dependable Package,” by F. D. Gifford, 
gia National Association of Box Manufacturers, Chicago, 
ll. 

Vote on adoption of new constitution. 

Vote of committee on resolutions. 

Report of committee on nominations. 

Election of officers and executive board. 

Election of State vice presidents and directors. 

Adjournment. 


MEETING AGAIN POSTPONED. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Jan. 20.—The scheduled meeting 
of the Nashville Lumbermen’s Club postponed from last 
Tuesday night was again postponed at the request of a 
large number of members. So unpopular have the semi- 
monthly meetings at night proved to be that the club 
officials are uncertain what steps to take to remedy the 
situation and discover a meeting date which will be 
agreeable to the greater percentage of the membership. 

Posteards have been sent to all members of the club 
by Secretary Cecil Ewing to learn what time will be 
most agreeable for meetings. It is considered most 
likely that the club will return to the old custom of 
meeting each Tuesday at the noon hour. 








RE-ELECTS SECRETARY. 

CoLumBus, Onto, Jan. 18.—The directors of: the Co- 
lumbus Builders’ & Traders’ Exchange have reélected 
Clarence Metters as secretary of the organization for the 
coming year. 





ANNUAL OF THE NEW YORK RETAIL LUMBER 
DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

H. C. Evarts, secretary of the Retail Lumber Dealeys’ 
Association of the State of New York, in a commun 
tion to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN regarding the twen 
first annual convention of that organization, to be Ix 
in Rochester, N. Y., January 28-9, with headquarters 
at the Powers Hotel, outlines the program for the 
nual gathering. The first session will be devoted to ; 
annual reports of the officers and chairmen of the ¢ 
mittees, reading of correspondence, and a general ; 
cussion concerning the work of the association. 1 
use of automobile trucks and data relating thereto 
an illustrated lecture on forestry by Dr. Hugh P. Bak 
of the New York College of Forestry, will occupy ti, 
greater part of the first afternoon session. 

The first session of Friday, the 29th inst., will je 
devoted to round table talk, upon which special emphasis 
is placed in regard to its value to retail lumberm 
This session may be continued until the afternoon ses 
sion, at which time officers and directors for the now 
year will be elected. 

Secretary Evarts has the following to say relative to 
the smoker of January 27, preceding the annual meet 
ing proper: 

I want to call your attention right here to the invitat 
that the Rochester lumbermen have sent you to be their guest 
at a smoker Wednesday evening, January 27. Make y 
plans to arrive in Rochester not later than 7:00 p 
Wednesday, so that you will be in time for the smoker at 8 -\0 
o'clock. If you have not already sent in your acceptance to 
Fred S. Gould, 316 North Goodman Street, this city, please do 
so at once so that he can advise the committee how many to 
provide for. , 

The call states that the annual banquet will be h 
January 27, beginning at 7 p.m. For this four excellent 
speakers have been provided. It states also that ‘‘we 
herewith extend an invitation to your competitor who 
is not a member of our association to attend the smoker 
banquet and all business sessions of the convention. | 
am sure if you will bring him along he will regret that 
he did not join years ago.’’ 





FOREST PRODUCTS FEDERATION. 

As previously reported in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
a committee of five was appointed at the last meeting 
in Chieago, which led to the formation of a Forest 
Products Federation. At a meeting of the committee 
on December 30, E. A. Sterling, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
was appointed secretary to handle the program and 
publicity matters for the mass meeting of the federation 
to be held February 24-5, and R. S. Kellogg was ap- 
pointed treasurer of the federation. Additional com- 
mittees were appointed to prepare reports for the Feb- 
ruary meeting on the following subjects: building codes, 
fire losses, comparative prices of building material, 
shingles, promotion. 

The coming meeting will be devoted largely to a pre 
sentation of the full status of the activity of the sub 
stitute manufacturers and fire prevention organizations 
and their relation to the lumber trade. Secretary Kel 
logg, of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa 
tion, advises ‘‘a discussion of the essential facts at a 
meeting at which the manufacturers and distributers 
are represented is expected to lead to the adoption of a 
definite policy and concerted action by the entire lum- 
ber trade. The coming meeting will be of the greatest 
importance to the lumber industry, and your active co- 
operation is earnestly solicited. It will be particularly 
helpful if you will call attention to the meeting 
wherever possible and plan to attend personally.’’ 





HARDWOOD LUMBER ASSOCIATION SEMI- 
ANNUAL. 


The regular semiannual meeting of the board of 
managers of the National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion was held in Chicago January 19. Among matters 
for consideration was the selection of the time and place 
for holding the next annual convention of the associa 
tion—its eighteenth. Requests to be made the site of 
the convention were received from several important 
hardwood markets and the claims of all of these were 
carefully considered. Chicago, however, was _ selected 
by unanimous vote. The convention is to be held Thurs- 
day and Friday, June 10 and 11. Headquarters will be 
at a prominent hotel, the name of which will be an- 
nounced as soon as arrangements are perfected. 





TO RELIEVE UNEMPLOYMENT. 


30STON, Mass., Jan. 16.—In an effort to relieve un 
employment in the cabinet makers’ and millworkers’ 
trades the local branches of the national carpenters’ 
and joiners’ unions are requesting large employers to 
cut down the length of their working day, so that more 
men may be employed and men who now have been out 
of employment for several months may be given at least 
a few hours of work every day. 

In the local cabinet makers’ and millworkers’ union it 
is stated that 50 percent or more of the 900 members 
are idle. Some of these trained craftsmen, it is stated, 
have not had work for from three to six months, The 
unions, in appealing for aid, say that some of the great 
sums being raised here for European war sufferers should 
be devoted for relieving distress at home. 

It is announced that about twenty of the larger man 
ufacturers have agreed to reduce their working hours 
as requested. Several will start the new schedule and 
take on more men Monday of next week. 
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NORTHERN PINE MANUFACTURERS IN ANNUAL. 


Special Advertising Scheme Forwarded — Interinsurance Indorsed — President Makes an Optimistic Address—Asso- 
ciation Finances in Good Condition— Annual Cut and Shipments Show Comparative Decreases. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 16.—The annual meeting 
{ the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, held 
at the Hotel Radisson in this city today, was well at- 
nded and an unusual spirit of association enterprise 

as displayed. The feature of the meeting was the 

ay every concern present lined up for the ambitious 
scheme of a special campaign of advertising for white 
ne. A tentative plan including a bi-monthly magazine 
yw architects and retail lumber dealers was outlined 
y George I. Lindsay, of Duluth, who made good for 
ie association with its exhibit at the Forest Products 
ixposition. Mr. Lindsay said this would cost $60,000 
to $75,000 a year and should be continued at least five 
cars. An assessment of 10 cents a thousand on north- 

n pine mills and on the pine output of the Inland 
limpire would easily raise such a fund. 

The association not only indorsed this plan, but voted 
to stand for the assessment when pledges representing 
1,000,000,000 feet of annual output have been secured. 
very man present agreed to make a pledge, though some 
ire practically through eutting and do not expect the 
campaign to be of much benefit to them. 

The association also indorsed the Inter-Insurance Ex- 
hange of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation after it had been explained by Charles F. Simon- 
son, the manager. 


Election of Officers. 


C. A. Barton retired from the presidency and an- 
nouneed his departure from this field. He now lives at 
Boise, Idaho, where he is general manager of the Boise- 
Payette Lumber Company. A nominating committee 





H. C. HORNBY, CLOQUET, MINN. ; Il. 
Elected First Vice President. 


consisting of Thomas L. Shevlin, L, 8. Case and H. R. 
Woerz made up a new slate of officers and committees, 
which was adopted unanimously, as follows: 


President—T. S. a. Winton, Minn. 

First vice president— . Hornby, Cloquet, Minn. 

Second vice preside Anat "G. Chisholm, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Treasurer—F. C. Gerhard, Minneapolis. 

Directors—R. M. Weyerhaeuser, Cloquet; T. L. Shevlin, 
Minneapolis; L. K. Baker, Odanah’, Wis.; H. R. Woerz, Still- 
water, Minn. 

Bureau of grades—C, E. McGibbon, Minneapolis ; R. E. Mac- 
Lean, Wells, Mich.; J. F. Wilson, Cloquet; R. G. Chisholm, 
Minneapolis. 

Railroad oer. —A. J. Taylor, C boat C. F. Rea, Mari 
nette, Wis. ; HI. Miller, Minneapolis; E. W. Spring, Frazee, 
Minn. 


The nominating committee announced that R. E. 
MacLean had declined to accept the presidency, because 
he lives so far from the association offices. The direc- 
tors met after adjournment and re-elected H. 8. Childs 
as secretary. The bureau of grades also continued Mr. 
Childs as chief inspector. The old board of directors 
fixed the assessment for the association expenses at $25 
on each million feet of mill output. 


President’s Address. 


President Barton called the association to order at 
2 p. m., and after the minutes of the last annual and 
semiannual meetings had been read Mr. Barton de- 
livered his annual address, in part as follows: 


It would seem to me in starting this new year that what we 
most need is optimism by all of us. Let us put the pessimist 
to the rear and each and every one of us put his shoulder to 
the wheel of commerce and shove it on. Better conditions are 
bound to come and, I believe, in the very near future, if we all 
do our part. We have no time to cry. What we want is work, 
energy and confidence in this country in which we live and in 
its people. On our horizon both west and east there are not 
the thunder clouds of war but the signs of commercial storm. 
Let each of us do our part to breast this storm. 

I have no sympathy for those who think that the Federal 
Trade Commission act or the Clayton antitrust law is going to 
send the country to the how-wows. I have faith that these 
laws will be construed in the light of reason and applied in 
harmony with the industrial law which has given this people 
and this nation comfort at home and power ‘abroad. We are 
in a state of hysteria. In seeking a cause for the existing 
state of mind affecting big business the answer will be found 
in one of two causes: either there has been a stirring up of 
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popular prejudice for partisan political purposes or there is a 
firm foundation in the science of human life. My own conclu- 
sion is that the state of public feeling has arisen out of 
prejudice attributable to envy and disappointment by the infe- 
rior contenders for success who have fallen by the wayside, 
and the demagogic preaching of political aspirants, many of 
whom measure the soundness of a proposed policy by the 
nhuinber of votes it will attract. i i 

These remarks in reference to big business have been 
prompted on account of the report of the Bureau of Corpora- 
tions as to the so-called “lumber trust,’ which has recently 
be en handed down. After spending six or seven years investi- 

gating and hundreds of thousands of dollars, now comes the 
Sarcan of Corporations and makes its re port, which, summed 
up, is to the effect that they know there is a lumber ‘trust but 
they could not find it. 

1 now wish to discuss for a few moments a new condition 
which seems to confront us as to the marketing of lumber 
produced by the members of this association. We have seen 
other woods come into our territory inferior to ours and sold 
at a price which did not net the manufacturer enough to pay 
for his stumpage. In fact, in a great many cases he got noth- 
ing whatever for his stumpage, but when this lumber went to 
the consumer he had to pay as much for it as he would have 
had to pay for lumber produced by members of this association 

I believe the time has come when the manutacturers will 
have to evolve some new method of getting their lumber to 
the consumer and at a much less cost than at present. The 
retailer is not entirely to blame for this condition, because by 
reason of the nature of his organization he is compelled to seil 
at present prices in order that he may get a fair return on the 
money he has invested. 1 am a friend of the consumer and 
believe that some method can be worked out where by he will 
get the benefit, and I believe in giving him the benefit. I will 
not attempt to outline a plan which I have in mind but will 
simply say that I believe it is feasible. 

Our interests depend largely upon the development of the 
country, and we certainly want to do our part in helping the 
new settler to get lumber for his house and barn at as low a 
price as possible. The railroads have been one of the gres at 
factors in developing this country, and I fdr one am in favor 
of gr: inting them an increase in rates if equally distributed, 
bearing in mind, however, in this distribution that lumber 
rates are higher now than any other commodity. 


Director. 


Our Association. 


In the minds of some, if I am rightly advised, there is a 
question as to whether our association has not served its use- 
fulness. I for one, emphatically say, No! I have seen this 
association grow until it reached its pinnacle, and have seen it 
diminish to its present numbers. We are small in numbers but 
mighty in power. There is just as much reason for the exist- 
ence of this association now as ever. We need to look after 
now, more so than ever before, the question of uniform grades, 
publicity or the advertising of our product, and railroad rates. 
We have been inclined to be a little too dilatory in respect to 
some of these matters. 


Uniformity of Grades. 


Who ’ you would dare to say that this is not an important 
matter to look after? The foundation of the lumber business 
today is based upon the uniformity of grades. Were this not 
so, where would we be today, and the buying public? I am 
sorry to say that the West has not yet attained such a condi- 
tion, and we can all see the consequences. However, they are 
on the right road and it is only a question of time when they 
will have established a nniform system of grades which can be 
depended upon, and standardization of sizes, which this asso- 
ciation has never been able to adopt. 


Advertising. 


We have sat back in a self-sntisfied way and said: “What 
is the use to advertise our product? The public has got to have 
it anyway. What has been the result? Other woods have 
taken the place of ours and substitutes for wood abound on 
every hand, which has been brought about largely by our self- 
satisfied attitude and the cunning of the advertising man. We 
have been asleep at the switch. Let us get into the gdme, be- 
lieve in our own product and say so loud enough to be heard. 

As stated before, I believe the railroads should be granted 
an increase in rates, if equally distributed, bearing in mind in 
such distribution that lumber is now standing more than its 
just proportion. 

Should we not have been more active on the lumber rate 
question? I believe if we had we would not now be paying 
more than our just proportion, or have rates in existence which 
are discriminatory and hard to change. 

What shall be our future policy? I believe the railroads 
intend to do what is right but the parties to whom is delegated 
the making of rates are only human and liable to errors. 

It is with a feeling of deep regret that I as president of this 
association in stepping down from that position today also am 
leaving as a member of this association. I have heard the 


ery of the West and, as some of you know, have cast my lot 
out there and am now a resident of Boise, Ida., but still in the 
lumber business. Believe me when I say that my associations 
with vou during the past years have alw ays been the most 
pleasant, and I can only hope that I may find the same con- 
genial relationship in my new field as I have had here. 


Balancé carried forward from January, 26, 1914.. 


withdrawn, 6: joined, 2; loss, 


Treasurer’s Report. 
The report of the association treasurer, F, C. Gerhard, 


was presented as follows: 


Receipts. 
.$ 9,873. 70 


Receipts, Nos. 4471 to 4755, inclusive.......+-+++- 38,831.2 
TOU oo ckcs sc tRCewnerswueewees cccccccccces $48,704.98 
Disbursements. 
Paid by vouchers 2143 to 2359, inclusive..... sec -$46,1° 34.64 
Leaving balance in treasury this date........+e++. $2 570. 34 


The report of F. W. Gratz, auditor, giving detailed 


figures as to association finances, was next received and 


was approved. 
Secretary’s Report. 
Secretary H. S. Childs next read his annual report, 


as follows: 


Membership. 


At the annual mee ting a yout ago our membership was 26; 
4; present membership, 22. Our 
membe rship the present year will be less than last year by at 
least two members who have exhausted their log supply, and 
possibly others may drop out. 


Railroad Committee. 


Your railroad committee has not found much to do during 
the last year. It is reported that the Interstate Commerce 
Cemmission has rendered a decision on our appeal for a more 
favorable adjustment of lumber freight rates to southwestern 
territory but the decision has not yet been promulgated and we 
know nothing of its stipulations, 

Production and Shipments. 

Our production as reported by our members for 1913 was 
1,170,857,429 feet: for 1914 it was 797,058,663 feet, a de- 
crease for 1914 of 373,798,766 feet or 32 percent. Our ship- 
ments in 1913 were 1,076,125,216 feet; in 1914, 613,421,970 
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Director. 


feet, showing a falling off of 462,703,246 feet or 43 percent. 
Market Conditions. 
Market conditions have been on the wane nearly all the 
year, although business in many lines is improving and lumber 
will no doubt take its turn for the better soon. 


Chief Inspector’s Report. 


Mr. Childs then read his report as chief inspector 
of the bureau of grades, as follows: 


Our inspection force consists of three inspectors—J. J. 
Cummins, Brainerd, Minn.; Richard VPatchin, Chicago, IIl.; 
Charles Rudd, Minneapolis, Minn.; the same number and 
personnel as in 1913. No changes have been made in the 
grading rules during the last year. Our present edition of 
grading rules is nearly exh: 1usted and if any changes in grades 
are to be made it would be well to make them and have them 
appear in the next edition of grading rules, which will prob- 
ably be soon issued. 

Inspections. 

Your inspectors have inspected during 1914 the cut of 
twenty-one companies and twenty-four plants, besides the cut 
of one other ptant for the last half of the year. 





1 member, 6 claims 6 
1 member, 5 claims.... 5 
DS MOUSE, 4 GIMTIAB a ois cos ccc ceiccdieccwceceecccenececnes 12 
& TRCMBEIE,. BS CIMT 60 6cc cece cc ccccesccvecwncecesewoueees 12 
TF EE, GIN 6 56:0.4.6 000 cate weeeceeeuseteduecweas 14 
& MICMUETE, 48 CATR hc ckcccccwiiecccerescceweseeuesscececs 4 
20) THOVNOGTE,. TOAD GIA ii scii cede céecusenccuedencéweuenee 53 
Yard tmepectione ..cccceccccscces Eee OE Pre ‘ . 849 
SHSCIA MIGVSCUANG ccc c sec ccceck eer swsiecacivesscccecens 
Claims inspected for non-members.........-e.eeeeeeeeees 134 
Total Inspections ..ccccrccccccccccccccccccccccsccesees s040 
Percentage from Grade of Claims Inspected Against 
Members. 
Claims on grade.. VCC AMDEMERE CAM CEDCKHEEDE CKEOCOE SMES 2 
Claims from 1 to. B% bel WN Gc vets eceusceneseavnwes 2 
Claims from 5 to 10% below grade...... Cépaéeerneauen ann 12 
Claims fram 30 16 ING BelmsW SOAS. 6.04 cccsccecccecvesces 4 
Claims from 15 to 20% below grade... ...ccccccccscccccces 8 
Claime: from ZO to SOG Below SAGE. <...cccccecsccecvcesserns 2 
Claims from 380 to 40% below grade...... ccc cccecees ere 
Claims from. 40 to SOS DElOW SAGO. ccc cccwvccccccscevone 2 
Claims from GO to Gi BelOW STAGE... cccccccccccécccevcces 1 
Ciaimsa from 70 to SO DelOW GradO..wccccccccdecsceesenes 1 
Total claims on which percentage could be computed...... 35 
Claims on which percentage could not be computed....... 8 
Total claims against members. Secccsveses eceeacee coe 


(Concluded on : Page 59.) 
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The second 
annual meeting 
of the Gum 
Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ <As- 
sociation was 
held at the 
Gayoso Hotel, 
Memphis, 
Tenn.,  Satur- 
day, January 
16. About 100 
lumbermen who 
are interested 
in the exploita- 
tion of this 
JOUN W. McCLURE, MEMPHIS, TENN, ; W00d attended 
Reélected Vice President the two busi- 
ness sessions. 
President C. L. Harrison called the meeting to order at 
11 o’eclock. He said that he had no regular address 
to make, and that the work of the organization was fully 
covered in the report of the secretary. He believed that 
the future of gum lumber was bright, notwithstanding 
the last year’s depression in trade. 

The report of Treasurer Nickey showed a comfortable 
balance in the bank. In the absence of Mr. Nickey, 
Secretary Pritchard read the report and followed it with 
his own. 














The Secretary’s Report. 


Mr. Pritchard said that the first year of the history 
of the organization had been one of trouble. A marked 
business depression, the near financial panic and lastly 
the most destructive war in the world had made trying 
times for the association and the lumber manufacturer. 
He was pleased that the association had been able to 
withstand all of these troubles and that at the begin- 
ning of its second year it was square with the world. 

During the last year the association maintained a pub- 
licity campaign, educating the ultimate consumer to 
appreciation of the beauty and the adaptability of gum 
as a fine cabinet wood. As proof of the public interest 
aroused he said that 1,048 inquiries had been received 
from architects, engineers, cabinet makers, contractors, 
furniture manufacturers etc. It was difficult to put on 
paper all the tangible results to be credited to this work 
of exploitation. Mr. Pritchard read a list of the promi- 
nent buildings in which red gum had been used during 
last year, which he said was the strongest kind of in- 
dorsement of the association’s statements concerning red 
gum. He pointed with special pride to the Commercial 
Trust & Savings Bank Building in Memphis, all of the 
paneling and furniture of which is made up of red 
gum. He considered it a truly artistic and attractive 
bank home. Continuing he said: 

The gum exhibit at the Forest Products Exposition at Chi- 
cago and New York in May was a decided success and attracted 
the attention and admiration of the many visitors. Thomas W. 
Fry and his committee deserve at praise for the splendid 
manner in which they displayed many uses of gum. 

We curtailed our advertising somewhat during the latter 
part of the year, but this was on account of a conservative 
policy not to overdraw our advertising account, and not be- 
cause of any lack of faith or enthusiasm in the work we are 
doing. The wisdom of this action is recognized by all, and it 
is a very comfortable feeling under existing conditions to know 
that our assets January 1 exceeded our liabilities somewhat. 
We have, however, kept before the public, and during the time 
in which our advertising schedule was cut down we had 
printed 25,000 ¢ = s of our booklet entitled “Red Gum Facts,” 
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and these bookl are being given a wide and discriminative 
distribution. Thes can also be used to good advantage in 


promoting new uses for gum, which work will be vigorously 
kept up. 
Reaching the Trade Direct. 

While much of the work of our association can not be tabu- 
lated, yet there is direct benefit derived by the members. Our 
monthly bulletin contains information of value, which is com- 
piled with great care. During the year many inquiries for 
lumber have been received, and in turn we have passed them 
without discrimination to the membership. These inquiries 
have included all grades of gum, both in lumber and veneer. 
Twelve foreign countries have been represented, which indi- 
cates how well known our association has become. Many of 
these inquiries are from concerns that we have interested in 
taking up the use of gum and our members have thus had the 
first opportunity to develop the business. We find there have 











been 258 of these inquiric 127 of them stated the amount 
of lumber wanted, which ‘totals 19,964,800 feet. It is safe 
to estimate that had amounts been specified in all of them the 








total would reach between < 3,000,000 and 40,000,000 feet. 
These inquiries also lead to the conclusion that the trade now 
recognizes the fact that the members of this association afford 
the best and most reliable source of supply, for the reason 
that they have made a careful study of the best methods of 
earing for gum lumber 






Breaking Down Prejudice. 

lumber is sent to the market in good condition and 
atisfaction. Too much stress can not be put on this 
point, for it has been a great factor in breaking down the 
unwarranted prejudice which existed against gum on account 
of the careless manner in which it was formerly marketed. 
Muck credit is due Mr. Carrier and the other members of the 
technical research comm for their report submitted at our 
semiannual meeting ist “May. This information is of great 
value to all the members and has united in more uniformity 
in the ms : and care of § eur n “lum ber. Thus the preju- 
dice gum is being gradually worn down. It is the 
duty of this association to complete this undertaking—and it 
will be done! 














Stocks and Membership. 

We have compiled a statement of gum stocks on hand 
December 1, 1914, which is attached hereto. Thirty-five mem- 
bers responded to our request for stock sheets of gum and 
our records show that the firms reporting manufacture about 


79 percent of all the gum produced by our membership. It 
is estimated that a normal stock of gum lumber at this time 
would be about 50 percent of the total annual production. On 
this assumption there would be 109,000,000 feet in the hands 
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Two Business Sessions Find Conditions Promising — Value of 
Advertising Exemplified— Membership to Be Increased. 








of our membership, but.on the above basis the reports received 
indicate that there is on hand 93,500,000 feet. The membership 
of this association manufactures approximately one-third of 
ull the gum produced in the United States, and with the 
figures furnished in this report a fair analysis of the entire 
situation may be had. 

This association was organized with 32 charter members ; 
19 new members have been added. We have lost 11 members, 
which leaves a total membership of 40. Under the conditions 
which have prevailed we consider this a creditable showing ; 
however, there is a host of manufacturers who have not yet 
united with the association who should do so at once and lend 
their support to the loyal members that have so faithfully 
stood by the cause of gum. 





Indorsement of a Sister Organization. 


We do not think it out of place to mention the action of the 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association at its recent 
meeting. The Cypress association was probably the first 
lumber organization to recognize the value of publicity in 
promoting the use of the wood which it represents. After 
several years of experience they were so pleased with the 
results that at their recent meeting they increased their dues 
to 25 cents a thousand and made the largest appropriation for 
advertising in their history. This bold and daring act during 
the present business depression has challenged the admiration 
of the entire lumber fraternity. It so impressed the Atlantic 
coast cypress manufacturers that they have come into the 
Cypress association in a body. What they have done and are 
doing for cypress we can do for gum, and I almost have the 
courage to recommend that we raise our assessment and see if 
it will have the same effect in increasing our membe srship. 

The cypress men have proved that the money they have 
spent for advertising was well invested, for they are too 
shrewd to keep it up if it did not pay. 

No gum manufacturer should hesitate to give his support to 
the Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. It is not just 
that the expense of the association be borne by a few faithful 
ones, and we are confidently counting on a big increase in 
membership. 

I take this opportunity to thank President Harrison, the 
board of directors and every member of the association for 
their loyalty to me as secretary. I acknowledge having made 
some mistakes and to have met with some disappointments, but 
support has never been lacking and my work has been a 
pleasure. It is an honor to be associated with men of the 
ealiber of the membership of this association, and every man 
who ownDs a gum tree owes them a debt of gratitude for their 
faith and loyalty to the cause of gum. 

I also wish to thank, especially, the trade press for the 
many courtesies they have shown our association. 


Following Mr. Pritchard’s report the Chair called on 
C. C. Parland, of the Curtis Publishing Company, Phila- 





C. L. HARRISON, CAPE GIRARDEAU, MO. ; 
Reélected President. 


delphia, who gave an exhaustive address on the subject 
of merchandising. He said that advertising played an 
extensive part in successful merchandising and quoted 
numerous examples of what advertising had done for 
meritorious articles. 

Following Mr. Parland’s address a recess was taken 
for luncheon, which was served in the convention hall, 
the membership being the guests of the Lumbermen’s 


Club of Memphis. 
THE AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Two vital questions were discussed at the afternoon 
session. The paper of F. R. Gadd, of Chicago, on 
‘“Costs,’’? was given the closest of attention, as was 
D. D. Tiemann’s paper on the principles of kiln-drying 
lumber with reference to gum. 30th gentlemen are 
experts in these subjects. Mr. Gadd’s address and the 
sheets illustrating his talk are given in this week’s issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN as a supplement. Mr. Tie- 
mann’s address will appear in full in an early issue. 

Following the address of these gentlemen both were 
extended the thanks of the association for their able 
efforts. 

The New Officers. 

The Chair appointed a nominating committee consist- 
ing of Thomas Fry, chairman, Frank B. Robertson and 
W. E. Hyde. This committee later in the afternoon pre 
sented the following names: 

President—C. L. Harrison, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 

First vice president—John W. McClure, Memphis, Tenn. 

Second vice pre nt—H. B. Weiss, Proctor, Ark. 

Treasurer—S. M. Nickey, a Tenn. 

Trustees for 1915-1916—W. B. Burke, W. 
M. Carrier and M,. B. Cooper. 





Ee. DeLaney, R. 








These = gen- 
tlemen_ were 
most unani- 
mously chosen 
to act in their 
respective ca- 
pacities for the 
ensuing year. 


Advertising. 


The advertis 
ing committee, 
consisting of 
rR. Gadd, 
chairman, W. 
B. Burke, and 
G. W.  Luehr- 
mann, reported 
that the associ- 
ation had expended $8,700 for advertising which « 
ered magazine advertising only. Continuing the re 
port read: 
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Owing to the curtailment of the advertising appropriatio 
we Were unable to complete even an abbreviated schedule. lt 
business conditions will permit the early resumption of gun 
advertising the schedule for the coming year should be suc 
that will enable your committee so to distribute the availab! 
funds to the end of securing the greatest value to gum pub 
licity. 

Advertising like ours requires active collaboration on th 
part of the members for the production of illustrative copy 
The advertising agents can not re produc e pictorial re presenta 
tion unless they have the goods. This you must furnish. 

Our secretary, in his report, has called your attention t« 
the gum booklet, so it will be oe to say anything 
about it at this time, excepting that it is all right and is 
credit to Mr. Pritchard. 


Enlarging Membership Eligibility. 


At the semiannual meeting a committee consisting of 
E. A. Lang, F. B. Robertson and M. B. Cooper was ap 
pointed to suggest changes in the constitution and by 
laws to allow veneer manufacturers to become members 
of the association. The committee recommended the 
following changes, which were concurred in by the con 
vention: 

ARTICLE III. 

SeEcTION 1.—<Any person, firm or corporation engaged in thi 
manufacture of gum lumber, gum veneers, and non-operating 
owners of gum stumpage shall be eligible to membership in 
this association, and entitled to one vote. . 

Sec. 2.—Initiation fee shall be $25, on payment of which the 
board of directors shall issue a membership certificate. 


Sec. 3.—Th? dues shall be assessed annually by a committer 
on assessments for the period of the calendar year, with a 
minimum of $50 per annum, and shall be paid in twelve 
monthly installments based as follows: 


Class A: Mannfacturers of gum lumber shall be assessed 
at a rate of not to exceed 15 cents per 1,000 feet, log seal 
Mass B: Manufacturers of sawed and sliced gum veneers 


shall be assessed at the rate of $100 per annnum. 
Manufacturers of rotary gum veneers shall br 
assessed at the rate of $50 per annum: provided, howeve r, 
if assessment is paid in Class B, same will cover Class C 

Class D: Non-operating owners of gum stumpage shall 
be assessed at the rate of $1 La -r million feet on their esti 
mated gum stumpage holding 


Manufacturers in Class A, who may also be 
operating in Class B or € are subject to assess 
mment only in Class A, but may at their option 
become a member of the other classes. 


Src. 4.—If, in the oninion of the treasurer and secretary. 
acting jointly, sufficient funds are in the treasury, it will be 
in the power of said treasurer and secretary to pass one or 
more monthly assessments. 

Sec. 5.—When an assessment is made it shall be considered 
binding on all who are members at the time such assessment is 
levied. Any member failing to pay same or any installment 
thereof within thirty days after it is due will be subject to 
suspension. 

Sec. 6.--Any member who has paid his assessment in full 
for the cale ndar year may withdraw from this association by 
giving thirty days’ notice in writing and surrendering his 
membership certiticate; but membership in this association 
shall not be transferable. 

Sec. 7.—Any member may be expelled for cause by a 
m: ijority vote of the board of directors. : 





M. B. Cooper, chairman of the membership committee, 
said that his committee had no formal report to make; 
that the features of the work had been thoroughly cov- 
ered by the secretary’s report. He suggested, how- 
ever, that members put forth a strong effort to get gum 
manufacturers who were not already members to join 
the organization. He said that by doing so the organi- 
zation would more nearly reach its realization, as it 
could then accomplish things; that the growth and 
strength of the organization would be along right lines 
and that any money expended would return later to the 
manufacturers of red gum. He did not think it fair 
for the work of exploiting this wood to be shouldered 
by a few. He thought that the burden should be carried 
by all of the manufacturers. 

The thanks of the organization were extended to the 
Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis for the entertainment 
features furnished by it, following which the meeting 
adjourned. 

BBB 


A RECENT issue of Industrial Engineering has an in- 
teresting article by Robert Thurston Kemp on eutting 
the cost of shop operation. which gives considerable at- 
tention to the lumber yard of the woodworking or lum- 
ber using factory with two ground plans and a number 
of illustrations of the overhead mono-rail system of 
handling lumber and other materials. 
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SOUTHERN PINE ORGANIZATION SAFELY LAUNCHED. 





Meeting at New Orleans Ratifies Contract Form — Subscribers Represent More Than Five Billion Feet — Income 


Tax and Its Relation to Stumpage Values. 


NEW ORLEANS, La., Jan. 19.—Southern yellow pine 
anufacturers reassembled in mass meeting at the 
(runewald here this morning. As chairman of the mass 
weting, John L. Kaul, of Birmingham, took the chair 
nd rapped for order shortly after 10. Calling Mr. 
<eith to the platform, he introduced him as president of 
he Southern Pine Association and gracefully surrendered 
le gavel to him. 

Secretary Rhodes read a number of communications 
rom absentees who regretted their inability to attend 
nd pledged their support to the new organization. 

It was announced by the chair that 8. H. Bollinger, of 
Shreveport, enjoyed the distinction of signing contract 
No. 1 for the service of the Southern Pine Association, 
nd that the Long-Bell Lumber Company had signed for 
ill of its mills. 

For information, the minutes of the association stock- 
iolders’ ineeting at Kansas City December 22 and the 
ninutes of two directors’ meetings were read by the 
secretary. At the directors’ meeting of January 7, held 
in St. Louis, the minutes showed a slight change of the 
by-laws, as follows: 

Paragraph (e) of Article IV of the by-laws of the 
‘issociation was amended by striking out the word ‘‘is’’ 
as incorporated in the motion adopted by the directors 
held in Kansas City on December 22, and inserting in 
lieu thereof the word ‘‘was,’’ so that the subdivision 
e) as amended shall read as follows: 

And generally to promote in any and all lawful ways the 
increased use of such lumber; and to that end to furnish all 
lawful information concerning the output and actual cost at 
which such lumber was produced or at which such lumber was 
sold at any or all points in or out of the State of Missouri 
and all other States and countries ete. 

The Chair asked for a statement from Judge Lucas 
regarding the steps taken to domesticate the association 
in the various producing States. 

Judge Lueas explained that he had secured, from the 
secretary of State of Missouri, nine certificates contain- 
ing the articles of incorporation, authorization of the 
corporation to do business in Missouri and all other es- 
sential details. One of these had been sent to Missis- 
sippi’s secretary of State for record, another to the 
Texas State authorities, while the other seven were held 
by him pending consultation with the manufacturers 
from the several States to ascertain their wishes regard- 
ing selection of counsel to handle the matter of domesti- 
cation. He asked the representatives of the various other 
commonwealths to suggest the names of counsel to whom 
the certificates should be sent. ‘‘I have not,’’ he added, 
‘regarded this procedure legally necessary, but am ad- 
vising it because 1 court the fullest investigation of the 
purposes and plan of the association. I hope that the 
State officers may scrutinize these articles carefully and 
would like to have the public take the same interest. We 
want the confidence of the consumers of yellow pine; the 
hetter they understand our aims and plan of work, the 
less suspecion and litigation there will be.’’ 

The President Explains Plan of Association. 

President Keith presented a brief explanation of the 
plan of the association for the benefit of those who did 
not attend the December meeting. He compared the 
voluntary association and corporation plan of organiza- 
tion and went over the scope of the work outlined. Touch- 
ing uniform grades, he declared them ‘‘ essential to free 
and open competition.’’ Under the head of cost and 
production statistics, he suggested that manufacturers 
iocae ently fooled the smselves as to costs; that the book 
valuations of stumpage ranged all the w ay from 25 cents 
to $6. ‘‘It will help us all,’’ he said, ‘‘to know the 
true facts about what our lumber is costing us.’’ 

Under the head of trade extension he reviewed suc- 
cinctly the achievements of the cypress association by 
advertising in the marketing of an increased output, 
called attention to the fact that the cypress people re- 
cently had inereased their dues to 25 cents a thousand 
and that other associations were taking the same line, 
while the manufacturers of substitutes were pushing sales 
very actively, ‘‘while the lumbermen, with the excep- 
tion of the cypress manufacturers, have been virtually 
sitting still. We propose,’’ he continued, ‘‘to push our 
public: ity and remove the popular impression that we 
lumbermen are in the business of robbing the public.’ 

Mr. Keith here read the contract. 


Subscription Contract with Lumber Manufacturer. 


v entered into this... .5.2<ssceus day of 
Rar ie oe by and between the SOUTHERN 
PINE ASSOCIATION, a corporation organized under the laws 
of the State of Missouri, hereinafter ¢ alle d the ‘Association,’ 
OS, RRs Sie ORE Seen ie AES AEST eR Eee aC Re ae 
a manufacturer of lumber, hereinafter called the “Sub- 
seriber,”’ witnesseth : 

The association is engaged in the business of collecting and 
disseminating facts as to the production and consumption of 
yellow pine lumber and as to the usefulness thereof, informa- 
tion as to the cost and method of its manufacture, the actual 
sales of lumber and actual price or prices received therefor, 
in the maintaining of bureau of grades and inspection and a 
staff of inspectors of lumber, in the arbitration of differences 
between the subscribers of this association and their custom- 
ers and in selling such service with all lawful information 
concerning the production, manufacture and sale of yellow 
pine lumber. Part of the information so gathered by the 
association it must reeeive from lumber manufacturers bv 
way of statistical reports furnished the association by such 
manufacturers. 

In consideration of the subscription to this service the 
association agrees to furnish the subscriber all information 
and service that may be furnished to its customers upon the 
payment to the association by the subseriber of the sum of 10 
cents for every thousand feet of production sold of the sub- 
scriber’s mill or mills; provided, however, the subscriber 
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shall pay the cost of inspection on complaints, not including 
the salary of the inspector. ‘The association will credit the 
subscriber with one-half of the said 10 cents in case the sub- 
scriber shall promptly furnish to the association, during the 
period of his subscription, the statistical information called 
for upon forms of reports sent out by the association to the 
subscriber, said information be used for general compilation 
and will be treated as confidential unless released by the 
subscriber. P 

The association reserves the right, at any and all reason 
able times, to ascertain and verify the output and shipments 
of the mills of such subscriber, and to cancel this subscrip 
tion for any wilful violation on the part of the subscriber of 
any of the provisions of the articles of the association, the 
by-laws thereof now existing or any lawful rule or regula 
tion, or for any refusal on the part of the subscriber to abide 
by the inspection and grading of the lumber manufactured by 
any subscriber of this association or the decision of any 
committee of arbitration thereon, or for the violation of any 
other reasonable rule now existing of this association. 

This contract to continue in full force and effect until 
canceled by the subscriber hereto at any time on and after 
January 1, 1916, the subscriber, however, giving sixty days’ 
notice in writing to the association prior to the first day of 
January, 1916, or any January thereafter, of his or its inten- 
tion to cancel the same, 

In witness whereof we have hereto signed our names the 
date above written. 

SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION, 


Accepted : 


Subscriber. 
Cost to Subscriber. 


Regarding the price fixed for the service, Mr. Keith 
pointed out that it had been arranged to pay the sub- 
scriber 5 cents a thousand for supplying the information 
sought by the association, when and as requested, mak- 
ing the net cost to subscriber only 5 cents if he codper- 
ates in the work. He urged the necessity of submitting 
information promptly and making it accurate. Under 
the reporting system of the old association, he recalled 
the number of mills making returns varied, greatly low- 
ering the value of the statistics and making comparisons 
of production at various periods very difficult because 
of the disparity in the number of mills reporting at the 





CHARLES 8S. KEITH, OF KANSAS CITY, MO.:; 
President Southern Pine Association. 


different intervals. ‘‘The 5 cents which we propose to 
remit under the new plan,’’ he added, ‘‘is in a way a 
penalty, to insure prompt and full reports. The associa- 
tion also reserves the right to cancel a contract where 
the interests of the subscriber involved are found to 
conflict with the interests of the association.’ 

Explaining that the association must plan its work 
ahead, Mr. Keith said that the contract prepared be- 
tween itself and its subscribers was fixed uniformly for 
a term of one year, remuneration to be based upon the 
actual cut of the subscriber. ‘‘If, however, the asso 
ciation enters into any field of unlawful activity, every 
subscriber may, upon ten days’ notice, withdraw. It 
is also provided that, barring notice of intention to with 
draw, given sixty days before January 1, 1916, the sub- 
scriber’s contract is automatically extended for a period 
of one year.’’ 

A recess of ten minutes was ordered to permit: the gen 
tlemen in attendance to study and sign the contracts. 


Fedéral Income Tax Law Discussed. 


Mr. Keith then introduced Judge E. B. Parker, of 
Houston, Tex., who spoke of the Federal income tax law 
and its relation to the lumber industry. 

Judge Parker began by congratulating the yellow 
piners on the step they were taking. He said: 

The plan of organization, while novel as applied to this line 
of industry, is simple and has had the best thought of Judge 
Lucas, Mr. Keith and others. I want to say, after careful 
study of it, that in my judgment it violates neither the spirit 
nor the letter of the statutes of Texas, of the other southern 
States, or of the United States. 

Taking up the questions of the income tax, he re- 
ferred to the forms of return to be made by corporations 


and stockholders and the Treasury Department’s instruc 
tions in connection therewith. These were, he pointed 
out, advisory and not mandatory. The plan of return 
prepared for the lumber industry differed from that of 
other industries and there were sharp differences of opin 
ion regarding the department’s present interpretation of 
the law in its bearing, particularly upon the yellow pine 
stumpage. He continued: 


Many of you gentlemen bought, ten or fifteen or twenty years 
ago, small tracts of timberland and timber, and “blocked it up’ 
into large tracts. Possibly it cost you 50 cents to $1.50. It 
became more valuable when “blocked up” into condition for 
manufacturing operations. Its market value has increased to, 
say, $4, or $4.50, or $5. The increase took place before 
January 1, 1909, for I understand there has been no very sub- 
stantial advance since that time. You may have carried it on 
your books at the original cost, but its actual market value 
was none the less the property of your corporation. 

The tax under the new law is levied on the income from your 
properties, not on the property itself. The property possessed 
on March - 1913, was your property, whether carried as cap 
ital, or surplus, or undivided protit. Many are ¢ — ; thi ir 


stumpage on the books at original cost and carrying charges. 
Your business is peculiar in that, at the moment you begin 
the business of manufacture and sale, you also begin to 


liquidate your capiti il assets. It is your income from opera- 
tions which is to be taxed, not the proceeds of the liquidation 
of your assets which takes place as your timber is turned into 
lumber. The department recognizes this liquidation of capital 
assets and permits it to be charged off. The manufacturer 
should close his books as of March 1, 1913, value his timber 
and treat it as capital. If it was worth $5 on that date, he 
should charge $5 to cost of operation every time he cuts 1,000 
feet. 

The department takes a different. view. If timber cost 50 
cents twenty years ago and now is worth $5, it suggests that 
the 50 cents be charged t the rest be treated as 
income, A case involving is now pending in the 
courts, the tax demanded having been paid under protest. 

The injustice of the proposed procedure may be shown by 
supposing a case. Say your timber was worth on January 1, 
1902, $1.50 and on January 1, 1909, $4.50. If the difference 
—$3—should be prorated during the seven years, there would 
be 87% cents to be charged as annual enhancement of value 
and taxed as income. But suppose your stumpage was worth 
$4.50 in 1909 and only $4.50 in 1922, under the prorate method 
you would have to pay, in 1921—thirteen years since the tax 
became effective—a tax of $1.95 a thous: ind, though you paid 
only 37% cents in 1909, with cost and value the same in 1921 
as in 1909. The prorate theory fails. It is wrong in principle 
and indefensible in practice. 


















Judge Parker told of a conference with the coinmis- 
sioner of internal revenue in December, when this ques- 
tion was threshed out and he was met with the conces 
sion that ‘‘you may be right ia principle, but how can 
the law be carried into effect if the market value basis is 
adopted? It will open the door to fraud. The manu- 
facturer may fix the value of the timber prior to the 
law’s effect so that he can charge unduly against the 
cost of operation and so reduce his tax.’’ ‘‘My reply 
was,’’ he said, ‘‘ that— 
this was no reason why the law should not be applied as 
written; that it is as easy to estimate the value of standing 
timber on March 1, 19138, as to estimate the value of = 
holdings on that dz ite, and that the same system should apy 
to all. The commissioner had requested that briefs be fil tel 
on the subject. I am confident that the prorate theory is 
unsound and that the courts will repudiate it. But you are not 
looking for lawsuits and every effort will be made to get the 
department right and avoid litigation. 

The stockholders’ tax is a still larger question. Take the 
ease of a corporation with a nominal capital of $100,000 and 
a surplus of $900,000—not an extreme case. The surplus may 
be created in any one of several perfectly proper ways, and 
it may kave a real existence. In corporation hands it is 
not subject to income tax. Converted into cash and dis- 
tributed, it is subject to tax in other hands. Thus a 900 ppr- 
cent dividend declared on February 28, 1915, would not be 
subject to tax. Declared on March 1, 1913, it would be 
subject to tax. My position—and I think the courts will so 
hold—is that the capital assets of corporations for March 1, 
1913, represent capital assets of the stockholders; that ny- 
thing distributed out of these assets is a liquidating dividend 
in the hands of the stockholder and not subject to taxation as 
income. But it is a very large question. 

These are conclusions I have reached after very careful 
study and investigation. My advice would be that you gentle- 
men make your return in accordance with what counsel 
advises is the law rather than upon the instructions of the 
department. But to be absolutely safe attach to your return 
memo or supplementary return giving the data the commis 
sioner considers he is entitled to under his interpretation of 
the law. In this way you will guard against the charge of 
making false returns and the risk of penalties. 

Judge Parker received close attention throughout and 
at the conclusion of his remarks invited questions upon 
any point. A lively ten-minute quiz in which a number 
of his auditors took part followed, when adjournment 
was taken for lunch. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


At the afternoon session, President Keith announced 
that, out of a production of 4,045,000,000 feet répre 
sented at the meeting, the representatives of 3,542,000,000 
feet had signed contracts for Southern Pine Association 
service. In addition, 1,041,000,000 feet not represented 
here had been pledged to go in under the new plan, mak- 
ing a total of 4,583,000,000 feet virtually insured. There 
were still represented at the meeting and unsigned about 
503,000,000 feet. He asked Secretary Rhodes to call the 
roll of those registered, who’ had not yet affixed their 
names to contracts. , 

As the call proceeded, several rose to announce that 
they had decided to come in. Others explained that they 
had not the authority to commit their companies or were 
unwilling to exercise it. without consulting their asso 
ciates. One gentleman declared himself heartily in favor 
of the organization and suggested that Secretary Rhodes 
help him to present the matter before his associate back 
home, who had attended neither meeting and was not 
thoroughly conversant with the plan. Only one lumber 
man declined to sign outright. ‘‘ My mill,’’ he said, by 

way of explanation, ‘‘will cut out in a month or two. 
But. I am interested in another which is already signed 
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up and I’ll help to bring some others in.’’ Which was 
voted a perfectly good explanation. 

PRESIDENT KeitH: I think it will be well to arrange for 
local meetings in each State, which the secretary and manager 
can attend and discuss the plan with manufacturers who have 
not yet signed. I don't think we can make this work measure 
up to the full success hoped for without a revenue of at least 
$225.UU0U. One other statement: A question has been asked 
about tie headquarters. The legal headquarters of the associ- 
ation will be at the Mercantile Club, in St. Louis. The oper- 
ating and real headquarters will be here in New Orleans. The 
Missouri laws require us to be domiciled within the S.ate and 
the directors’ annual meetings will be held there, but the 
actual working headquarters will be here in New Orleans, 


Proposed Workings of the Organization. 
Secretary Rhodes was called on for a rapid-fire analysis 
of the printed ‘‘ Outline of Organization and Work Pro- 
vosed,’’ Which he discussed under the various heads, the 
outline being as follows: 

SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION. 
OUTLINE OF ORGANIZATION AND WORK PROPOSED, 
Trade extension department 
Advertising. 

Publicity 
2 tesearch department 
Scientific. 
Engineering 
Chemical. 
Yellow pine paving block. 
Inspection department. 
4. Legal department. 
5. Accounting and statistical departments. 
6. Traffic department. 
7. Forestry department. 
“SERVICE BULLETIN” 
8. Filing and library. 
9. Bookkeeping department. 
10. Mailing department. 
SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION. 
A Service Corporation for the Yellow Pine Industry. 
Incorporated under the laws of Missouri. 
Officers. 
President—Charles S. Keith, Kansas City, Mo. 
Vice sident—P. S. Gardiner, Laurel, Miss. 
MA ice siden t—John H. Kirby, Houston, Tex. 
eas r—Harry M. Young, New Orleans, La. 
M. nage Dak we Rhodes, New Orleans, La. 
Counsel—Judge J. M. Lucas, Kansas City, Mo. 
Directors. 
ARKANSAS. 
O. O. Axley, Southern Lumber Company, Warren. 

















Merits of yellow pine for specific uses. 
Yellow pine advertising literature. 
“Follow-up” form letters and correspondence. 
PUBLICITY, 
Stories for news and farm papers. 
Feature articles, illustrated, for mat service. 
Market letters for financial papers. 
Coéperation with lumber trade papers. 
Coédperation with Forest Produets Federation. 
GENERAL PROMOTION, 
Moving picture exchange of southern lumber conditions. 
Exhibit material for local and general expositions. 
Methods and costs of competitive advertising campaigns. 
Promotion work of advertisers of substitutes. 
Research Department: 
TRADE EXTENSION COMMITTEE, 
(The chairmen of the following sub-committees will 
constitute the committee on trade extension.) 
— committees 
Building construction 
Paving hiocics 
PE veces bh enik seu ebe an sabes CAR RRP Od ee CR 044 KO 
ean) OUR CINDY RENEE oo so Loi ois. 50 <6 1 alco." 5 10:8, 016. Se Sw mwDS 
BPCCHS ANA WOOK MUDStitutes. ..... .cvccccsscesccensse 
Substitutes for wood in railroad construction 
uae TERIOR NINNR ea cco cts: & eis aie eG a hp 358 bee G18 0) ane wie 
New uses for yellow pine 
ARE, ood sn Matin bee ke heh 050-45 'e s HOSS oe bea lRS 
Consulting engineer 





SCIENTIFIC, 
Study of fungi attacking yellow pine lumber. 
Investigation of failures of yellow pine timbers 
Verification of strength tests. 
Preservative treatments—creosoting plants. 
Dry +iln methods. 
Investigation of wood fireproofing preparations, 
Study of paints upon yellow pine. 
Proper and improper uses for yellow pine. 
ting rule and where adaptable. 

ENGINEERING. 

Building codes affecting lumber. 
Anti-wood ordinances y Facet seh 
Prices of competitive building materials. 
Localities in which substitute materials are most 
rapidly displacing wood, and why. 

tans for various types of yellow pine construction. 
Manual for architects and contractors. 
Manual for retailers and carpenters. 
Plans and specifications for ordinary structures. 

CHEMICAL. 

Study of utilization of woods waste. 
Study of utilization of sawmill waste. 


Reports upon costs of utilization, and prices of by- 
products. 


J. E. RHODES, NEW ORLEANS, LA.; JOHN L. KAUL, BIRMINGHAM, ALA.; W. H. SULLIVAN, 


Secretary , ana Manager. 


Chairman of the Mass Meeting. 


Director. 


Accounting Department: 
COMMITTEE ON ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICS 








Association accountant .....ccsceee 

Unification of cost systems. 

Classification of cost records of mills having simila 
physica! cond.tions. 

Determination of actual costs of production. 

Determination of stumpage values. 

Reports on taxation. 

Reports on insurance rates. 

Reports on fire hazard inspection. 

Statistical Department: 

Monthly report of cut and shipments by States. 

Monthly report of stock on hand, by States. 

Proportion of yellow pine shipped into each State ji 
comparison to yards and buyers. 

Proportion of yellow pine consumed for various primar 
uses in comparison with other woods. 

Relation of yellow pine shipments to building statistics 
railroad tonnage, etc. 

Diagrams illustrating statistics. 


Traffic Department: 
TRANSPORTATION COMMITTEE. 


Traffic counsel 

Record of all tariffs filed, affecting rates on yellow pin 
and other |umber. 

Interstate commerce rulings affecting lumber. 

State commission rulings. 

Dockets of classification committees. 

Handling freight claims for subscribers. 

Car supply. 

Statistics of lumber tonnage. 

Competitive water and rail rates on lumber. 

Transportation problems affecting the industry. 

Noth—The traffic department will not take up any 
matter relating to transportation upon which there may 
be anv conflict of interest between two or more sub- 
scribers. 





Forestry Department: 
FORESTRY COMMITTEE, 





Consulting forester 
Codification of State forestry laws. 
Tendency of taxation in southern States. 
telation of prices to utilization of low grades. 
Conditions under which conservative cutting is possible 








BOGALUSA,; J. H. KIRBY, HOUSTON, TEX.; 


Director. 


OFFICIALS AND PROMINENT SUBSCRIBERS OF NEW SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION WHO ATTENDED CONFERENCE AT NEW ORLEANS. 


W. T. Murray, Fordyce Lumber Company, Fordyce. 
ALABAMA, 

F. H. Lathrop, Lathrop Lumber Company, Birmingham. 

W. D. Harrigan, Scotch Lumber Company, Fulton. 
FLORIDA, 


J. Carpenter, Carpenter-O’Brien Company, Jackson- 


W. Ranney, Alger-Sullivan Lumber Company, Cen- 


LOUISIANA, 
W. H. Sullivan, Great Southern Lumber Company, Bo- 
galusa. . , 
R. M. Hallowell, Industrial Lumber Company, Elizabeth. 
MISSISSIPPI. 


Cc. S. Butterfield, Butterfield Lumber Company, Norfield. 


P. S. Gardiner, Eastman, Gardiner & Co., Laurel. 
MISSOURI. 
Charles S. Keith, Central Coal & Coke Company, Kan- 
sas City. 
Cc. D. Johnson, Frost-Johnson Lumber Company, St. 
Louis ? 
Judge John M. Lucas, Kansas City. 
TEXAS. 
J. H. Kirby, Kirby Lumber Company, Houston. 
T. L. L. Temple, Southern Pine Lumber Company, Tex- 
arkana. 
OKLAHOMA. 

J. S. Crawford, Louisiana Sawmill Company, St. Louis. 
D. V. Dierks, Dierks Lumber Company, Oklahoma City. 
GEORGIA. 

L. E. Boyd, Savannah. 
J. S. Dunleavie, Dunleavie 
Office of manager, .... Bldg., New Orleans, La. 
SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION. 
Service Departments. 
Advertising and Publicity Department. 
ADVERTISING COMMITTEF., 


ADVERTISING. 
Display advertising copy: , 
Economic position of lumber industry. 


WOOD PAVING, 


Standard specifications for creosoting. 
Standard specifications for paving foundations. 
Promotion of yeliow pine paving. 

Preparation of advertising literature. 

Reports on wood paving laid, and records. 
Warehouse floors and loading platforms. 

The research department to be in touch with 
American Society for Testing Materials, 
American Institute of Architects, 

American Railway Engineering Association, 

Western Society of E ngineers, 

American Wood Preservers’ Association, 

National Institute of Architects, 

Association for Standardizing Paving Specifications, 
Nat.onal Fire Protection Association, 

American Fire Prevention Association, 

Creosoted Wood Paving Block Association, 

Master Car Builders’ Association, 

National Association of Bridge Builders. 


Inspection Department: 


(The chairmen of the sub-committees will constitute 
the grading committee.) 
GRADING COMMITTEE. 
Sub-committees: 
Standardization of heart specifications............ ie be 
Standardization of yard material specifications......... 
Standardization of foreign specifications....... “ 
Standardization of timber specifications............... 
Standardization of structural material specifications. 
Standardization of car material specifications.......... 
a Pr er rr 
Re-arrangement of inspectors’ districts. 
(State and Federal laws enacted and proposed.) 
Chief OGRE REA PAI EEA Ap te ene rl gear 
° Reprinting of grading rules. 
Assignment of inspectors. 
Arrangement of inspectors’ districts. 
Pattern book. 
Ring rule for timbers. 
Reports of inspections of complaints. 
Conferences of grading committee and inspectors. 
Export inspection department. 





Legal Department: 


To be organized by the directors of the association. 
(State and Federal laws enacted ane pati eiaiatnd 
Association counsel ... 


Quantity of yellow pine timber standing. 
Area of yellow pine timber cut each year. 
Diseases of yellow pine timber. 
Coéperation with forestry schools. 
Coéperation with American Forestry Association. 
Coéperation with conservative commissions. 
Office Organization: 
“SERVICE BULLETIN.” 
Periodical Service Bulletin will cover. 
Reports from departments. 
Association activities. 
Statistics of cut and shipments, etc. 
Statistical diagrams. 
Prices of actual sales in principal markets. 
General business conditions. 
Items of interest to subscribers. 
FILE ROOM AND LIBRARY 
Correspondence including that of all departments, filed 
by subjects. 
File of all statistical information. 
File of all inspection reports. 
File of all State and Federal bills affecting lumber. 
File of all artices published pertaining to lumber. 
File of Government documents. 
File of lumber trade papers. 
300ks and literature for reference. 
Publications of kindred associations, photographs, plans, 
etc, 
BOOKKEEPING DEPARTMENT 
Accounts with subscribers. 
Charges for inspection services. 
Payment of bil's, including those of all departments. 
Purchase of office supplies and stationery. 
Key records of replies to advertisements. 

Special file of ‘‘Blue Book’”’ credit rating reports. 
Postage account with departments and mailing room. 
MAILING DEPARTMENT 

Addressograph list of subscribers. 

Addressograph list of manufacturers. 

Addressograph list of dealers by States. 
Addressograph list of wholesalers, 

Special mailing lists. 

Mailing all literature in response to advertisements. 
Mailing all bulletins and circulars issued 


Under service, advertising and publicity, Mr. Rhodes 


said an advertising manager would be employed to work 
under direction of the committee in full charge of pub- 
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licity and preparation of display ads. It was planned 
to promote wood paving block and silo development by 
special campaigns which would it was believed, show spe- 
ifie results. Literature would be prepared and dis- 
tributed and a follow-up system installed. Eventually 
the southern people might be convinced through this de- 
partment of the importance of the yellow pine industry 
to all of them. As one publicity feature, human interest 
stories would be prepared, and market letters carrying 
information regarding the general economic phases of 
the industry. The financial papers seemed to overlook 
lumber, although it was the second largest industry in 
the country. The department would work also with the 
Forest Products Federation and with other associations 
to fight hostile ordinances and other attacks upon wood. 
Moving pictures would play a part in the publicity cam- 
paign. In this way the campaign of the substitutes 
could be met on the latter’s own ground. One cement 
concern, he said, alone spent $250,000 a year in promot- 
ing the use of its product. 

Under building construction, revision of building codes 
would be watched, to prevent changes detrimental to lum- 
ber. Wood paving blocks would be vigorously promoted 
and through its engineer the committee will keep in close 
touch with all tests, contracts ete. Silos—millions of 
feet of lumber will go into express construction and ef- 
forts would be pressed to demonstrate the superiority 
of yellow pine for this use. 

Thus, item by item, Mr. Rhodes went over the out- 
line, giving a few words of explanation to each. Re- 
ferring to the grading and inspection service, he called 
attention to the fact that the grading rules will have 
to be reprinted, that there were more or less complaints 
against existing rules, and that it was up to the new com- 
mittees to get —— and submit suggestions regard- 
ing changes. Also he suggested that, if it was deemed 
desirable, the “export inspection service would be ar- 
ranged for. 

Under accounting, he told of the plan to secure an 
expert accountant familiar with the lumber business to 
bring about unification of cost systems and a traveling 
auditor, who would visit the mills from time to time. He 
urged the various mills to codperate with this represen- 
tative. 

The transportation committee, Mr. Rhodes explained, 


on We 


plans of the association and to comment upon the work 
being done by the manufacturers of substitutes. ‘‘I 
fear we do not realize,’’ he said ‘‘how much business 
is being lost to us in this way.’’ He closed with an 
offer to contribute to the movement for defense of 
lumber against the substitutes. 

Mr. Scanlon offered a suggestion regarding the de- 
velopment of yellow pine by-products, and was requested 
by the chair to embody it in a letter to the secretary. 

Mr. KeirH: 1 believe there are between 60U and 700 
traveling salesmen employed by the yellow pine manufacturers. 
If we could arrange to have them write down and send to us 
the suggestions that occur to them in the course of tueir 
travels, I believe we would get, in the course of the year, 
some mighty valuable ideas, 

Anotuer thought: Can’t we do away with the practice of 
quoting off list officially non-existent, dated September, 1910? 
lf every man will quote bis prices on the basis of ac.ual selling 
figures, changing his list as trequenily as he likes, | tuink 
it will be to the advantage of ali of us. When some of my 
folks tell me tuat this or that item is $12 or $15 off, it takes 
a half acre of paper and a half hour of time to figure out what 
we are getting for it. 

J. B. White, as chairman of the forestry committee, got 
the floor to express his pleasure at the assignment and to 
name his committee associates—announcing at the same 
time his selection of E. A. Sterling, of Philadelphia, a 
well-known forest engineer, for the post of consulting 
forester of the association. 

Replying to a query regarding his arrangement for 
offices, Mr. Rhodes said that had awaited the action of 
this meeting. He had been directed not to pile up debts 
and had made no arrangements for quarters, believing 
it better to cut the coat to suit the cloth after the latter 
was provided. Until there was something definite re- 
garding revenues, matters of office organization and staff 
salaries were held in abeyance. If the association had 
$200,000 a year to spend, he suggested the advisability 
of spending half of it in advertising. ‘‘But I want 
you to understand,’’ he concluded, ‘‘that the success of 
this work depends not on the management, but upon the 
cooperation of the yellow pine manufacturers, We can’t 
succeed without the active help of the yellow piners.’’ 

Mr. NELSON: We've got the foundation of the plan, but it 
won't work out itself. No one man, or two, or half a dozen, 
are big enough to carry it to success unaided. We'll get out 
of it what we put into it, and I hope the men on the commit- 
tees will give enough of their time to that service to make 
it go. 


THOSE IN ATTENDANCE AT MEETING OF SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION AT THE GRUNEWALD 


would be charged in its department not only with col- 
lection of claims, but with the compilation of new rul- 
ings, State and Federal, new legislation ete. 

In the forestry department it was planned to employ 
a consulting forester to codperate with Federal and State 
forest service. A suggestion had been offered that this 
department take up the utilization of cutover lands, and 
Mr. Rhodes expressed the opinion that the suggestion 
would be accepted. 

It was planned, he said, to issue the ‘ ‘service bulletin’’ 
once a week, if funds permitted, and to carry, probably, 
reports of actual compieted sales in the principal mar- 
kets, as the daily papers carried quotations on other com- 
mouities. A suggestion that some ot the ‘‘dailies’’ be 
sounded regarding their willingness to quote delivered 
prices was under consideration, the idea being to furnish 
consumers as well as manufacturers with this information. 


Committee Appointments. 


Following are the committees so far as they were com- 
pleted at the adjournment of the meeting: 


Advertising—R. A. Long, J. B. White, W. A. Pickering. 

Trade extension—Composed of the chairmen of the follow- 
ing subcommittees: Building construction, S. B. Bissell: 
paving blocks, J. L. Kaul: silos, J. Lewis Thompson; W. M. 
Beebe, Harry Kendall: lath and by-products, O. O. Axley ; 
species and wood substitutes, W. H. Sullivan, Fred Salmen ; 
substitutes for wood in railroad construction, B. F. Bonner: 
fire prevention, ws H. Lathrop; new use for yellow pine, A. 
Trieschmann, C. Atkinson, C. Mattison. 

Foon ar gg Ro Me of chairmen of following subcommit- 
tees: Standardization of heart specifications, f. C. Enochs; 
standardization of yard material specifications, W. T. Murray ; 
standardization of foreign specifications, M. B. Nelson: stand- 
ardization of timber specifications, W. J. Haynen, W. B. Sow- 
ers, A. W. manne hg a ag I of structural material 
specifications, J..8. Foley, Mitchell, A. S. Slagle: stand- 
ardization of car material’ spaltientionn Ray Wiess ; standard- 
ization of sizes, C. F. Thompson. 

Accounting and statistics—C. S. Keith, G. R. Hicks, Mr. 
Barnum, 

Transportation—H. H. Foster, G. S. Butterfield, S. H. Ful- 


erton. 
Forestry—J. B. White, J. L. Kaul, Henry E. Hardtner. 


A letter written by J. W. Blodgett was sent to the 
chair to be read. Mr. Blodgett wrote to indorse the 








CAPTAIN WHITE: One suggestion: If we put into it, as 
Mr. Nelson suggests, $100,000 for advertising, I for one 
expect we will get out of it a half million of new business 
anyhow. 

The Interinsurance Question. 

Mr. Keith called attention to the interinsurance con- 
cerns, recommending that they be liberally supported be- 
cause of. the services they had rendered in the way of 
bringing” about lower rates. He cited instances in sev- 
eral southern states where rates had been materially re- 
duced through their agency, the old line companies meet- 
ing the interinsurance figures even where they had to 
cut their own to the extent of 42 percent in one case. 





HEARTY CO-OPERATION IS ASSURED. 


Bogalusa, La. 

We consider it a privilege to be associated with 
such an organization as the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation. The 5 cents we are going to contribute to 
the expenses of this association is the smallest part 
of what we hope to give it. This association or any 
association is not effectual unless it has the hearty 
codperation and support of every person and firm 
connected with it. 

We are going to give our active and earnest sup- 
port to the officers of the association and all the 
members, by our active codperation to make the 
association a success. On behalf of my company, 
| am going to sign a contract with the reservation 
that upon ten days’ notice as stated by the chair- 
man we can withdraw. 

I know no such condition is going to arise—the 
association is going to be run along legal lines. We 
.are right with you and we are going to push and 
tboost and make the Southern Pine Association, so 
far as we can, a great success. 

W. H. SULLIVAN, General Manager. 
Great Southern Lumber Company. 











Mr. Hines talked briefly on market conditions. Just 
back from a meeting of Northern Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association in Minneapolis, he told of the strong posi- 
tion into which its product had been worked by intelli- 
gent codperation, having registered a slight increase of 
price during last year. Regarding the present outlook, he 
said stocks in retailers’ hands were light, money was 
easier in the cities and he looked for very large amount 
of building for small home seekers in the urban districts. 
While nobody was over-optimistic, he believed that busi 
ness would register a steady advance, some gain having 
recorded already since the first of the year. 

Mr. Sullivan didn’t see the necessity of an ‘‘ experience 
meeting,’’ but reported that his company found business 
improving and had recently sold the first cargo of Rio 
deals that had been booked in a long time. 

In order to permit the directors ‘and the various com 
mittees to meet, a motion to adjourn was invited, put 
and carried. Just prior thereto, Judge Parker made a 
brief but felicitous talk in which he declared there was 
no question about the legality, nor about the desirability 
of the organization perfected at the meeting. ‘‘ Nor is 
there anyone here,’’ he continued, ‘‘ who for a moment can 
question the good results to flow from the step you gentle- 
men are taking.’’ 


AT WORK WITH FIVE BILLION FEET REPRE- 
SENTATION. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

NEW ORLEANS, LA., Jan. 21.—The Southern Pine As 
sociation directors in a long session yesterday completed 
the preliminary arrangements for beginning business, 
disposing of matters of detail that had been held in 
abeyance pending the final mass meeting. Secretary 
Rhodes was instructed to secure offices for the operat 
ing headquarters here in New Orleans and will do so 
within the next few days. It is officially stated this 
morning that the service contracts already signed with 
the association now represent a production exceeding 
five billion feet. 

THOSE IN ATTENDANCE. 


F. L. Adams, Eunice, La.; Newell Lbr. Co. (Ltd.). 
O. O. Axley, Warren, Ark.; Southern Lumber Co. 
E. A. Adey, Jr., New Orleans, La.; Adey-Johnston Co. 





HOTEL, NEW ORLEANS, LA., JANUARY 19. 


Cc. C. Arnett, Hattiesburg, Miss.; Edward Hines Lbr. Co 


S. B. Bissell, Laurel, Miss.; Wausau Southern Lbr. Co. 
George H. Boyd, Atlanta, Ga.; Germain & Boyd Lbr. Co. 

W. F. Biederman, St. Louis, Mo.; Natl. Lbr. Mnfgs. Credit Cor. 
F. Brady, Jr., Brookhaven, Mi Allomy Association. 

a 2: Bonner, Houston, Tex.; ‘by Lumber Co. 

C. S. Butterfield, Norfield, Miss.; Butterfield Lbr. Co. 


G. 8. Clark, Winnfield, La.; Tremont Lumber Co. 
H. H. Cust, Arbo, Miss.; Lumber Mineral Co. 
C. J. Coppock, Picayune, Miss.; Cylim Lumber Co 








Cc. G. Davidge, Meehan Jct., Miss.; Cotton State Lpbr. Co. 
M. W. Dellevein, Bogalusa, La.; Great Southern Lbr. Co. 
E. R. DuMont, New Orleans, La.; Standard Ex. Lumber Co 


J. E. Elder, Demy, La.; Demy Lumber Co. 

W._E. Eddins, New Orleans; Salmen Brick & Lbr. Co. 
H. Eddy, Birmingham, Ala.; Kaul Lumber Co. 

J. W. Embree, Chicago, Ill.; Richton Lumber Co. 


J. S. Foley, Kentwood, La.; eae gg Co. 

Ben. M. Foster, Hattiesburg. Miss.; J. W. Blodgett. 

F. W. Fatherree, Tolesbeek, La.; The Gore Lbr. Co. (Ltd.). 
J. W. Ferguson, Sabine, La.; Sabine Lumber Co. 

R. H. Ms eo Holden, La.; M. Carroll Lbr. Co. (Ltd.). 

A. C. Ford, Houston, Tex.; Wa!ker Co. Lbr. Co.; Palmetto Co 
ye Franklin, Reeves, La.; Clear Creek Lumber Co. 


c. C. Gates, Wilmar, Ark.; Gates Lumber Co. 

W. E. Guild, Wiggins, Miss.; Finkbine Lumber Co. 
Cc. L. Gray, Meridian, Miss. ; Cc. L. Gray Lumber Co. 
H. H. Giesy, Columbus, Ohio. 


H. S. Hagerty, Hattiesburg, Miss.; Moore Hagerty Lbr. Co. 
= M. Hallowell. Elizabeth, La.; Industrial Lumber Co. 

. J. Haynen, Hattiesburg, Miss.; J. J. Newman Lumber Co 
a R. Hicks, Kansas City, Mo.; Bowman-Hicks Lumber Co 
Edward Hines, Chicago, I1ll.; Edward Hines Lbr. Co 
R. W. Hinton, Lumberton, Miss.; Hinton Bros. Lbr. Co 
Jas. B. Hunt, Ellisville, Miss.; Wiliams & McKerthan Lbr. Co. 
W. S. Harlan, Lockhart, Ala.; Jackson Lumber Co. 

A. S. Hinton, Lumberton, Miss.; Hinton Bros. 

W. P. Haynes, New Orleans, La.; Hinton Bros. Lbr. Co 
Curtin Hovell, Dallas, Tex.; Central Coal & Coke Co. 

W. D. Harrigan, Fulton, Ala.; Scotch Lumber Co. 

M. J. Hale, Brookhaven, Miss.; Central Lumber Co. 

A. T. Hemmingway, Kansas City, Mo.; Forest Lumber Co 
H. A. Hallowell, Cincinnati, Ohio; H. A. Hallowell & Co 
B. H. Hurd, Buffalo, N. Y.; Hurd Bros. 

W. B. Harbeson, Carriere, Miss.; Lacey Lumber Co. 





T. L. James, Duboch, La.; Duboch Lumber Co. 

Cc. W. Jones, Plainview, Ark.; Fort Smith Lumber Co, 

S. V. Johnston, New Orleans, La.; Acme Lumber Co, 

Ss. L. Jones, Carvon, Ala.; S. L. Jones Lbr. Co. 

A. W. Judd, Wilmar, Ark.; Gates Lumber Co. 

e& fF. James, Ne Bug Bogalusa, La.; Great Southern Lbr. Co 


(Concluded on Page 63.) 
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INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 20. 
—Once a year a convention of 
good fellowship is held in Indian- 
apolis under the name of the Indi- 
ana Hardwood Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation. It does not concern 
itself too deeply with the state 
of the market but its members 
liveliest interest is in each other. 
The thing that is heard every- 
where, in the lobby and at the 
table, is not ‘‘ How is business?’’ 
but ‘‘How are you?’’ 

The sixteenth annual meeting of this fraternal associa- 
tion was held at the Hotel Severin in Indianapolis today. 
The prediction that the hardwood men would be there 
‘*a hundred at the least’’ proved true, for the attend- 
ance exceeded the century mark. It was not until nearly 
3 o’clock that the hardwood men were able to disentangle 
themselves from each other and convene for a regular 
formal session. ‘The president, C. H. Kramer, of Rich- 
mond, called them to order. He declared that the 
beautifully phrased epigram ‘‘ psychological depression’ 
does not satisfy the lumbermen, nor the laborer who has 
lost his position as a result thereof. He said the busi- 
ness year just closed had been uneventful, dark and 
gloomy and that every time the dawn of day seemed 
approaching it was driven back by political agitation and 
legislation. 

Continuing he said: 

Indications from many angles point to a betterment in 
many lines; we hope for a realization of them. Many 
banking institutions over the country are making favor- 
able reports. They are coming from under the industrial 
and financial crisis, with much credit, although they have 
been harshly criticised for the tightening of the purse 
strings. The great centers are gradually clearing them- 
selves from their financial burdens, the rural districts have 
never been more prosperous, the Almighty has given us 
the last year and for several years an abundance of crops. 
He has largely favored us in a great many other ways. 
For it all may we be thankful, and go into the New Year 
with more vim and vigor, and endeavor to bring success 
and prosperity to our fellowmen; have business patriotism; 
talk business; don’t boost war. 

















Continuing President Kramer said: 


But many believe we are at the beginning of a hearty 
and distinct trade revival. Many of you are experiencing 
an increase in demand, an increase in orders and some, a 
slight increase in price. - 

Our business, the lumber game, is one of the most im- 
portant industries of our United States. We can safely 
say, and we believe the long years of investigation have 
proven that it is not controlled by any trust or combina- 
tion of trusts. When 40,000 sawmills are engaged in this 
line of work it would be rather an arduous task to attempt 
even a control. The fact remains above all semblance of 
doubt that, in this wide field, there is free and open, actual 
and most active competition between the manufacturers 
of lumber in the marketing and disposal thereof. Some 
are in it in the competitive way and many are choosing 
the codperative way, the codperatives being much in the 
majority. 

I dare say many of you have experienced some contract 
breaking by your customers when they could buy the same 
stock your contract called for at a lower price. They 
seemed to disregard any trade ethics whatever. The same 
sort of customers also attempt to take discounts at very 
extended periods. I am quite sure you have some desig- 
nating mark of remembrance for such. 








On the subject of the recent freight advance, the 
speaker said: 


Although the general trade conditions have been all but 
good, we were given another burden to carry in the grant- 
ing of the five percent increase in freight rates to the 
common carriers, in the Central Freight Association terri- 
tory. This increase, no doubt, will be granted to the rail- 
roads in the Trunk Line territory, and as well to all in the 
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A Convention That Is Marked by Good Fellowship—Ten Laws 
—Discussion of Compensation Acts. 





Southern section. I am firmly of the opinion that the lum- 
ber and timber rates were, prior to the increase, in most 
instances greater than they should have been in compari- 
son with many other commodities and were lumber and 
timber taken on a correct basis, risk in loss or damage 
etc., there would be a decrease in the rates in a large 
number of cases. I am very much of the belief that the 
former rates netted the carriers a handsome profit. 

There is no legitimate business but that should have, 
and is entitled to, a just and equitable return on its invest- 
ment, but the returns should be derived on an equitable 
basis from all those who must buy the privilege. The 
rate problem is a complex riddle—a regular labyrinth. 
Ve average shippers know scarcely anything of it. It 
was said before the 5 percent increase came along ‘‘what 
the ordinary shipper doesn’t know would fill a volume, 
and what a traffic man is supposed to know about them 
would fill a whole row of books’’; and this was only too 
true. With this 5 percent increase we have the added 
burden of fractions, which only deepens the entanglement. 
We hope that some day, not far distant, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission with the railroad authorities may 
work out some system of rate making, so that the ordinary 
shipper may have reasonable assurance of his correctness 
in figuring rates. As it is now we are very much at the 
mercy of the agents, and two agents, with the best inten- 
tions, will often give widely different readings of the same 
tariff. Let us hope for a satisfactory solution. 


The president paid his respects to the substitutes, to 
which he declared-lumber is very frequently superior, 


and closed by reading a poem entitled: ‘‘ Watch Yourself 
Go By.’’ 


National Chamber of Commerce Man Speaks. 


The first speaker in the afternoon was F. T. Trefz, of 
Washington, D. C., field secretary of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, who delivered a stir- 
ring address. He declared the present depression came 
as a logical sequence of events. There are in the Uni- 
ted States three great forces: agriculture, labor and com- 
merece. Until the administration of Franklin Pierce only 
6 percent of the population lived in the cities, and the 
country was without a millionaire or a pauper. The 
Civil War released 1,000,000 men seeking employment 
and that made this the industrial nation of the world. 
For twenty years our wealth has been increasing at the 
rate of $250,000 an hour. 

But the business man was so interested in our indus- 
trial development that he forgot that the United States 
was a republic demanding of him certain duties, and he 
left the government to others. There are 422 lawmakers 
at Washington, of whom but fifty-seven ever have had 
to look a payroll in the face on Saturday night. It 
is not to be wondered that legislation has been inimical 
to the business man since he neglected this phase of his 
work. No State or national legislation has kept step 
with industrial expansion. Congress is not only often 
mistaken but it is also always one step behind. It did 
not recognize that the trusts were a logical result. The 
American had to compete with the trusts of Europe, 
which were in no way handicapped but were actually 
backed by their Governments. In this country the cry 
of the unsuccessful man assailing successful business 
began after the attack on the railroads. Right or wrong, 
the fight began on big business and then on all business 
until it now touches even the retail dealer in the small 
town. As a result the Government has grown suspicious 
of business and business suspicious of the Government. 

The war in Europe was a blessing in one respect; we 
discovered how dependent we are on one another. The 
war has taught the Government that it can not handle 
the situation without the counsel and support of busi- 
ness. There was an accumulation at the shipping ter- 
minals of 18,000 cars of merchandise for export and 
there were exactly six ships on the highways of the 





or 63,000? 


Atlantic flying 
the American 
flag. The Gov- 
ernment does 
not need to buy 
ships but it does 
need to revise 
the navigation 
laws in a sensi- 
ble manner. The 
best thing that 
has come out of 
the situation is 
that Congress 
is now ready 
to listen to busi- 
ness and to busi- 
ness men more 
than it has been 
for twenty 
years. 

Who has made this country? It is not the preacher, 
or the doctor or the lawyer. Behind every hospital, 
school and college stands the business man. He has 
been the burden-bearer of civilization and has paid the 
bills of art and science. The business man of America 
is coming into his own. The country is beginning to 
realize that when the business man becomes despondent 
there is an ebb in the tide of affairs. But there is 
no reason for dispondeney; instead there is cause for 
optimism. January 1 the statements of American busi 
ness men in the newspapers were notable for their ab- 
sence of bombast and for their confidence and their 
knowledge of power. There was no need to exaggerate. 
They pointed out that our foundations were safe. In 
the newspapers there was an absence of yellow journal 
ism in speaking of vital affairs. We are on the brink 
of a war in which we may at any moment become in 
volved, yet no real newspaper has made any jingo utter 
ance; and muckraking is a thing of the past. 

The speaker incidentally pointed out that in ten 
years in the State and national legislatures 63,000 bills 
have been enacted into law, and in the same ten years 
in the State and Federal courts there have been 62,000 


C. H. KRAMER, RICHMOND, IND. 
Reélected President, 


decisions—62,000 laws, and God Almighty ran the whole 
universe on ten. The speaker hoped there would be 
cooperation between business men and the new Federal 
Trade Commission and no such antagonism as existed 
between the Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
railroads. 

There is no reason to lose courage. We are going to 
have better times. We have learned our strength and 
we have even been helped by adversity. 

Compensation Laws Discussed. 

Frank M. Smith, of Indianapolis, secretary of the 
Indiana Association of Manufacturers and Commerce, 
described the workmen’s compensation laws at length. 
He pointed to the fact that the first workmen’s compen 
sation law was passed in 1910 but we have them now in 
twenty-four States. These laws are in the experimental 
stage. All parties have declared for them and the only 
question is, what shall they be? The speaker believed 
that the compensation should not be over 50 percent of 
the regular wage, so as not to encourage idleness. The 
best thing that will come out of the law is not the com- 
pensation to the laborer, but the prevention of accidents. 
We desire to do away with the tedious waste of courts; 
but we should not bring about another waste—men living 
in idleness. 
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Report of the Secretary. 

The report of Secretary Edgar Richardson, of Indian- 
polis, showed a loss of five members and applications 
rom the following, making a net gain of ten and a 
tul membership of 121: 

Wilford Hill, Needham; A.M, Lenz & Son, Milford; W.M. 
\iner, Warsaw; J. W. Martin, Veedersburg; Paul McFad- 
en, Roachdale; Roach & Brewer Lumber Company, Indi- 
iapolis; O. W. Storm, Coatsville; Joseph E. Prewitt, 
‘jainfield; J. H. McGee & Co., Mellott; May & Youse Lum- 
er Company, Markle; A. H. Hostetler, Mitchell; Burns & 
Vaggoner, Borden; Henry Fernung, Brookfield; Frank 
rown, Smedley; and Everett McCameron, Blocher. 


Committee Appointments and Reports. 


On motion the president appointed a nominating com- 

ittee consisting of I. 8. Galbraith, of Indianapolis, Van 
». Perrine, of It. Wayne, and C. H. Barnaby, of Green- 
astle. The report of, the treasurer, James Buckley, of 
lsrookville, showed a balance a year ago of $627.38, dis- 
ursements of $538.49, receipts of $426, and a present 
alance of $514.89. 

W. H. Guthrie, of Indianapolis, reported for the for- 
stry committee and told of the work that is being done 
for forestry in Indiana. Trees are being furnished to 
the citizens who will pay the freight. The prizes of- 
tered to school children for essays on forestry have pro- 
duced some splendid articles. There is a lot of enthu- 
siasm for forestry in Indiana, and a surprising lack of 
knowledge. He believed lumbermen should be interested 
in forestry and should interest others. 

J. V. Stimson, of Huntingburg, referred to the death 
during the year of members W. A. Bennett, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Fred A. Diggins, of Cadillac, Mich., W. P. Brown, 
of Indianapolis, and Bedna Young, of Evansville, and 
paid feeling tribute to their memory. 

The following resolution regarding Senate bill 23 was 
unanimously adopted: 

Whereas, Senate bill No. 23 introduced by Senator Van 
\uken seeks to consolidate the State board of forestry, 
State geologist, State statistician, State entomologist, oil 
and gas inspectors and State veterinarian under a com- 
mission; and 

WHEREAS, This would take away from the Indiana Hard- 
wood Lumber Association its representative, and also 
trom the retail lumber association its representative, and 
interfere with many experiments now being carried out by 
the present board. And under the commission the respon- 
sibility for an economical management will not be fixed 
and it would cost the State more than under the present 


board, which has well managed its work. Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Indiana Hardwood Lumber Association 
now in session oppose this bill and ask its senators and repre- 
sentatives to use their influence and vote against said bill. 
And further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be presented 
to the chairman of the committee by a member of our 
board. 


Reporting for the inspection committee, Mr. Barnaby 
said there had been no change in inspection rules during 
the year. 

W. W. Knight, of Indianapolis, of the committee on 
trade conditions presented the following concise report: 


This committee has had no meeting and the chairman 
submits the following remarks, with due apologies to any- 
one who has a contrary opinion. Trade conditions since 
our last meeting a year ago were moderately good for some 
people, and everything pointed to a reasonable amount of 
business in the fall While crops were growing and until 
the terrible calamity of war struck Europe. Since that 
time there has been little or no business to speak of in 
the lumber trade and our President, to the contrary not- 
withstanding, is wrong when he says this is due to a state 
of mind or a ‘“‘psychological condition.”’ 

I think I am safe in saying that from 40 to 60 percent of 
the normal volume of business does not indicate a high 
degree of prosperity, but we are told that business con- 
ditions are good. And, if we belong to the ‘“‘truly faithful,’’ 
no doubt we will believe what we are told and pay our bills 
accordingly. 3ut on the other hand it is only fair to say 
that with the international balance of trade in our favor 
to a large extent and the enormous volume of orders for 
food products and war supplies which are coming from 
£urope we must at last feel some benefit from these more 
or less favorable conditions. 

More than all that the recent allowance by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission of a 5 percent increase 
granted to the railroads lying between the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi rivers and the Canadian borders is bound to have 
a very beneficial effect. When the orders which the rail- 
roads must place for materials of all kinds are spread 
round the country to the steel mills, to the lumbermen, 
and to various others catering to this trade, and the money 
begins to circulate, we are all going to feel the benefits, 
and the writer’s fondest hope is that this movement may 
be speeded in the coming. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


Mr. Stimson brought up the matter of small fires along 
railroads, in wood lots ete., and asked for the appoint- 
ment of a committee to bring about the enactment of a 
law providing reasonable compensation for the time of 
citizens actually spent in putting out these fires under 
the direction of the fire marshal. 


On recommendation of the nominating committee, 


presented by Mr. Galbraith, the following officers were 
elected: 


President—C. H. Kramer, of Richmond. 

First vice president—Walter Crim, of Salem. 

Second vice president—Daniel Wertz, Evansville 

Secretary—Edgar Richardson, Indianapolis. 

Treasurer—James Buckley, Brookville. 

Directors—C. H. Barnaby, Greencastle; George Paimer, 
Sheridan; W. A. Guthrie, Indianapolis; J. V. Stimson, 


Huntingburg; Samuel Burkholder, Crawfordsville; Claude 
Maley, Evansville; Frank Galbraith, Sunman; Haynes 


Egbert, Goshen; W. W. Knight, Indianapolis; Frank R 
Shepard, Indianapolis; Frank Reynolds, Rushville; Van B 
Perrine, Fort Wayne. 


E. V. Babeock, of Pittsburgh, Pa., president of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association, addressed the 


convention. He pointed out that the lumber game is 
the largest industry in the United States, employing 
785,000 men, and paying out $250,000,000 more in wages 
than does the steel and iron industry. 

The convention then adjourned. 


THE BANQUET. 


The banquet in the evening more than filled the dining 
room of the hotel. President Kramer presided. Frank 
F. Fish, of Chicago, secretary of the National Hard 
wood Lumber Association, invited all present to attend 
the annual meeting in Chicago June 10-11. He declared 
that Indiana had been an important factor in the build 
ing of the national association and had contributed a 
number of the nine presidents it has had in its eighteen 
years of existence. Douglas Malloch, of Chicago, of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, talked on a variety of topics. 

J. Hethrington, of Toronto, Ont., a director of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association, praised the 
brand of neutrality that had been tendered him in In- 
dianapolis, and hoped that after the war was over the 
United States and his country would continue in the van 
of civilization. H. C. Seearce, of Mooresville, secretary 
of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indiana, 
announced the meeting of that association in Indianap- 
olis next Tuesday and Wednesday and invited all to be 
present, F. S. Underhill, of Philadelphia, Pa., declared 
that there were many definitions of business but that 
probably the best was the definition that business is busi- 
ness and not ‘‘psychology.’’? The evening closed with a 
fraternal address by W. A. Guthrie, of Indianapolis. 

The badge each lumberman wore was donated by E. C. 
Atkins & Co., of Indianapolis, Ind. 





EASTERN WHOLESALERS PLAN VIGOROUS CAMPAIGN. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 20.—Following the first meeting 
and dinner of the Massachusetts Wholesale Lumber As- 
sociation (Inc.) at Young’s Hotel Wednesday evening, 
January 6, the newly elected officers have started an 
energetic campaign to get all the wholesalers of the 
State in the new organization and lined up in the 
cause of lumber. 

The charter membership of the association, those 
who joined before adjournment of the first meeting, 
includes the following firms and individuals engaged 
in the wholesale distribution of lumber: 

Blanchard Lumber Company. George McQuesten Company. 
soston Lumber Company. Arthur M. Moore. 

Wendell F. Brown Company. Northern Lumber Company. 
W. R. Chester & Co. H. B. Stebbens Lumber Com 
Davenport-Peters Company. pany. 

Hall Lumber Company. Stone Lumber Company. 
Edw. J. Hammond Company. ‘Charles S. Wentworth. 
Charles Holyoke. W. M. Weston Company. 
James & Abbot Company. Woodstock Lumber Company. 
William FE. Litchfield. 

A committee consisting of Henry B. Clark, Morris A. 
Hall, Martin A. Brown, Charles S. Wentworth and Will- 
iam Bacon was appointed to interview the members of 
the lumber trade and increase the membership. 

Championing Their Products. 

One important reason for arousing the esprit de corps 
of the lumber trade and organizing it for unity of action 
that will bring results through sheer numerical strength 
and commercial influence is the urgent necessity of com- 
bating the ubiquitous assaults of the anti-wood people 
on legislative bodies and public opinion. 

The vigorous address of William Bacon, of the Daven- 
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port-Peters Company, at the recent meeting, warning 
the trade of the danger of sitting back passively while 
patent roofing salesmen and other substitute interests 
capture the market for building materials, has startled 
into activity some people that hitherto seemed to enter- 
tain the idea that America’s second largest industry is 
too firmly entrenched ever to be worried by the actions 
of its rivals. 


Getting Into Vigorous Action. 


This matter is to be gone into further at the next 
meeting of the association, which it is planned to hold at 
an early date next month. President Henry B. Fiske in- 
tends to make this meeting one that will be remembered. 
He is planning the new association’s campaign with the 
thoroughness of a head of a general army staff pre- 
paring for war. One feature that he has already de- 
cided upon he announced today. He intends to have 
at the future meeting of the association some speaker of 
national importance who can give the lumbermen real 
information on a subject of immediate interest to the 
lumber trade. 

The leaders in forming the new organization of the 
lumber trade feel that conditions that have developed 
around the wholesale lumber business, as well as com- 
merce in general, call very strongly for thorough and 
well recognized organization of any trade or group of 
common interests. 

One of the essential steps, it is argued, is organization, 
and there are several very essential and important rea- 
sons they give why the trade, like nearly all others, 


Treasurer. 





EDWARD C. HAMMOND, BOSTON ; 


having its welfare dependent on parallel conditions and 
activities, should unite and maintain an association for 
organized influence and work on any object or at any 
time that it may be for the mutual benefit to do so. 
The six reasons being advanced in the campaign to 
brirg all the wholesalers into the association are re- 
garded as of great importance. They are as follows: 


1. For the accomplishment of any object favorable to our 
business as a whole it is absolutely necessary to be organ 
ized. 

2. Most of the influences which may be adverse to our 
trade are organized and benefit greatly thereby, in many 
cases at our expense. 

3. The national Government is constantly establishing 
new and closer relations with the business of the country 
through existing and prospective commissions and it is be 
coming an economic necessity to have a fully recognized 
point of contact with each trade. 


4. The administrative factors of the State government 
apparently assume that an industry or trade of a degree of 
importance to be organized and represented will command a 
greater consideration and attention. 


5. The growth of the very large and powerful commercial 
bodies has resulted in a particularly effective method for the 
specialized trade organizations to exercise their influence 
through affiliation with a broader organization. This system 
of concentrating the influence of many organizations makes 
a very practical method for trade organizations to bring 
their power to bear on objects which would otherwise be 
impossible for them to act on effectively. 


6. Whatever notice or information it is desirable to give 
to or receive from the wholesale lumber trade: whatever 
movement or event takes place which affects this trade; 
whatever object is for our interest, it is unquestionably 


necessary for us to have a representative organization of our 
business. 
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WEST COAST SHIPPERS IN CONFERENCE. 





Annual Meeting of the Association Largely Attended—President Reviews Its 
History and Power—Two Former Officers Retire. 





SEATTLE, WasH., Jan. 15.—The annual meeting of 
the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, held in this 
city today, was attended by about three-fourths of the 
stockholders and carried out the usual program of the 
annual meetings of this organization, which simply in- 
cludes the reports of the igh and the managers of 
the different departments, the chairmen of the standing 
committees and the siaskion of trustees and officers. 

Col. H. Stine, the retiring president, who has given 
so much of his time and energy to the work of the asso- 
ciation during the last four years, all of which time he 
has been president of the organization, delivered the 
following remarks: 

Who of us would wish to return to the conditions experi- 
enced by the wholesaler and manufacturer prior to 1908 in 
connection with the buying and selling of lumber and 
shingles? Most of us can recall the abuses, impositions and 
dishonest practices quite common in all branches of the lum- 
ber business prior to 190S—the disregard of order obliga- 
tions; the making of unreasonable and unjust complaints; 
the demanding of rebates and allowances for revenue only ; 
the a of orders even after delivery at final desti- 
nation had been accomplished: the making of arbitrary and 
irregul: - settlements: disregard of terms of sale; the taking 
of cash discount unauthorized and refusal to pay interest on 
overdue accounts. How entirely helpless we were to defend 
or to protect our interests. é 

These and other abuses had grown to be so serious and 
embarrassing to our interests as to be unbearable and in the 
fall of 1907 a meeting was held in my office to determine if 
what could be done to correct these demoralizing 
conditions and place the business on a higher moral plane. 

This conference led to other meetings of representative 
wholesalers and finally resulted in the reorganization of the 
Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association along the line of its 
present activities. In order to indicate clearly the honesty 
of our purpose in effecting this reorganization each person 
or firm affiliating with the association was required to sub- 
seribe to a declaration of principles which placed us on 
record individually and collectively as standing for a “‘square 
deal’ between ourselves and between the buyer and seller, 
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and the further pledge to persistently prosecute every breach 
of good business ethics called to our attention and ‘satisfac- 
torily established to a final termination. The declaration 
of principles also provided for the purging by the association 
of any member not living up to these principles. 

Early in 1908 the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association en- 
tered into a campaign of education, unaided and unassisted 
by any other lumber organization, but so persistently was it 
prosecuted that within a short time other lumber organiza- 
tions gan to show interest, and later volunteered their 
assistance and support. Our statements of abuses, which 
were not confined to any one branch of the lumber industry, 
and the reforms we sought to inaugurate for the protection 
of both the buyer and seller, appealed to the different factors 
as being reasonable and desirable to such an extent that a 
convention was suggested and called to meet in Tacoma in 
1908, to be composed of representative manufacturers, whole- 
salers and retailers from all parts of the United States and 
Canada, for the purpose of considering the abuses complained 
of and suggesting a satisfactory corrective remedy. 

This Tacoma meeting resulted in the organization of the 
American Lumber Trades Congress, which, after several con- 
ventions held at different centr ully located points, finally 
formulated and recommended the “Code of Ethics” as the 
moral basis for the adjustment of all dis sputes and contro- 
versies between the buyer and seller of lumber in the United 
States and Canada, and it is today generally recognized and 
accepted as a just, equitable and the moral basis at least 
for tre disposition and final adjustment of the errors, mis- 
understandings or other elements of contention rising be- 
tween the buyer and seller of lumber. 

The Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association then has been in- 
strumental in bringing order out of chaos; of establishing 
fair, honest treatment when the contrary conditions pre- 
dominated: of minimizing discord and suspicion, and en- 
couraging harmony and confidence between the buyer and 
seller of lumber. 

On account of the general character of the abuses we 
sought to correct and the fact that they had gone unchal- 
lenged except by individual wholesalers through balf-hearted 
protests of the large number cf interested factors located in 
widely separated territory, the campaign of the association 
was a protracted one and was expressive from a dollar and 
cents standpoint, but from a broad-minded and more common 
sense point of view was invaluable to every branch of the 
lumber industry. but particularly so to the dominating factors 
in all parts of the United States and Canada. We not only 
helped ourselves individually but every honest unit in the 
business. 

The resulting effect of our work in the past has placed the 
Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association first and foremost among 
lumber organizations in the United States. We have estab- 
lished a reputation for ‘‘doing things” ; we have demonstrated 
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that we are an organization of action and of tireless energy 
in the interest of right and justice; that we are progressing 
and alert to take advantage of every opportunity to advance 
our mutual interests. 

The value of the association to us can not be measured by 
monthly or yearly dues, necessary for its maintainance. The 
work it has done —the accomplishments of the association 
in the way of correcting former abuses—is silently working 
to our advantage every day in the year, and if nothing fur- 
ther is accomplished, if no additional benefits are secured 
to its members, the contribution of dues to maintain it in 
its present position of influence and prominence would repre- 
sent only a small part of its value to any wholesaler on this 
Coast. 

With the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association back of you 
in matters pertaining to or affecting .your business interests 
you are a power in your demand for fair treatment; without 
the influence of the association you are likely to be the victim 
of the designing and dishonest persons engaged in the lum- 
ber business and your losses and attorneys “fees amount to 
many times more than the association dues. 

This organization of wholesalers has been built up to a 
point of high efficiency and influence through long, faithful 
effort of its supporters, and the expenditure of a large sum 
of money; to maintain it and continue to enjoy the benefits 
of its past work is a small burden for those who will suc- 
ceed us in directing its affairs. We will turn over to our 
successors a well organized fighting machine, which has 
already compelled the fear and respect of our enemies. May 
it always be maintained, at least at its present efficiency, 
and never be mobilized except to fight for right, justice and a 
square deal for every lumberman, large or small, whether he 
be a manufacturer, a wholesaler or a retail dealer 


The New Officers. 





The newly elected president of the organization is 
Fred A. England, a prominent Seattle wholesaler, spe- 
cializing in red cedar shingles. While it is with a feel- 
ing of regret that many of the stockholders see Mr. 
Stine retiring from the head of the organization after 
four years of such hard work there is a general feeling 
of confidence in his successor. Mr. England enjoys an 
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enviable reputation as a wholesaler and is very popular 
in Seattle lumber circles. 

The other officers elected are: J. E. Pinkham, vice 
president, and Will E. Howard, treasurer, The office of 
secretary will be filled at the first meeting of the new 
board of trustees, to be held January 21. 

The board of trustees consists of H. S. Stine, L. R. 
Fifer, L. L. Hillman, J. E. Pinkham, W. E. Howard, all 
hold-overs; Fred A. England and L. D. Carpenter, re- 
elected, and W. A. Foster and A. F. Peterson, newly 
elected members of the board. 


The Secretary Retires. 


Secretary F. D. Becker filled his official position for 
the last time at this meeting. Mr. Becker tendered his 
resignation to the association last September, to take 
effect at any reasonable time, and since that fime he has 
taken care of the work of that office, while devoting a 
part of his time to his future business, being vice presi- 
dent of the newly organized American Electric Change 
Maker Company, of this city. Mr. Becker has been with 
the association since its present organization was estab- 
lished in 1907. He has been ever a hard-working and 
conscientious official and leaves the organization with 
the best wishes of the stockholders, who are all his 
friends. As were the reports of the heads of the dif- 
ferent departments, Mr. Becker’s report was made up 
largely of details of the financial work of the organiza- 
tion. As retiring secretary he closed his remarks with 
the following verses: 

The secretary’s troubles are not all known 
The job seems so easy to handle 

For your benefit therefore I will relate 
A bit of gossip and scandal. 

From morn till noon T labor, 
From noon till twilight’s fall, 


Listening to complaints by hundreds, 
Entangled in many a brawl. 


Sponsor for shingle inspections, 
Information I freely dispense. 


Of past-due accounts I'm collector. 
Really my field is immense. 
Two hours each day I write letters, 
That's after my other work's done. 
Relieve me, with hundreds to answer, 
To dictate I have to go some. 
I hurry, I sweat and I worry, 
I please one, but another gets sore. 
So what in the deuce is the use, Sirs, 
Of explaining that my job's ‘some bore” ? 

The reports all showed the last year’s work of the 
association had been exceptionally successful, and th: 
stockholders and trustees aim to continue the forward 
work of the organization and its new policy will be 
outlined at the trustees’ meeting to be held Thursday, 
January 21. 





CALIFORNIANS VIEW CONDITIONS. 


Joint Conference of Three Lumbermen’s Clubs—Trade 
Discussions, Entertainment and Concatenation. 


STOCKTON, CAL., Jan. 16.—Members of the Central Cal 
ifornia, Sacramento Valley and San Joaquin Valley lum- 
bermen’s clubs gathered here today for a discussion of 
trade problems and, more particularly, to afford the men 
of the lumber business and allied industries a chance to 
become better acquainted with each other. 

During the morning the three clubs met separately in 
three parlors of Hotel Stockton, to talk over problems 
peculiar to the three sections of California and to give 
the newer lumbermen, of whom there were many, an 
opportunity to meet those who had been longer estab 
lished in their communities. 

No formal business was transacted by any of the clubs, 
with the exception of the San Joaquin Valley Club, 
which heard annual reports from its officers and elected 
new ones for another year. They are: 

President—J. G. Martin, of Fresno. 

Vice president—H. F. Brey, of Porterville. 

Secretary—J. C. Ferger, of Fresno. 

Treasurer—Frank Trane, of Reedley. 

At noon the one hundred and more delegates from all 
three clubs gathered in the White room of Hotel Stock- 
ton for lune cheon. At the place of each guest was an 
envelope containing post cards from the Chamber of 
Commerce of Stockton, ‘‘ just to tell Hoo-Hoo Stockton 
is”? 

The menu ecards were most unique, being printed on 
thin and beautifully clear Port Orford cedar. 

Following a sumptuous feast, Karl A. Gottschall, 
president of the Central California Lumbermen’s Club, 
welcomed the visitors in his characteristically hearty 
way and then introduced Secretary John P. Irish, jr., 
of the Stockton Chamber of Commerce, who on behalf 
of his organization welcomed the lumbermen to the city. 

Replies to the addresses of weleome were made by 
H. S. Williamson, of the Sacramento Valley Club, 
Dean Prescott, of the San Joaquin Valley Club, and 
F. W. Trower, of San Francisco, on behalf of the whole- 
salers present. 

For the next two hours the lumbermen were in execu- 
tive session discussing trade conditions, some of the 
speakers being: E. U. Wheelock, manager of the C. A. 
Smith Lumber Company, of San Francisco; James Tyson, 
president of the Charles Nelson Company; Junius Brown, 
president of the Pacific Lumber Company; Guy A. 
Buell, editor of the Pioneer Western Lumberman; H. L. 
Fisher, of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
of Spokane, Wash.; R. A. Hiscox, president of the San 
Francisco Lumbermen’s Club; A. J. Russell, manager 
of the Portland Lumber Company, of San Francisco; 
F. W. Trower, president of the Douglas Fir Club, of San 
Francisco; W. 8. Dickason, of Kansas City, manager and 
owner of thirty line yards in Kansas, Nebraska and 
Missouri. 

After dinner had been served in Hotel Stockton’s 
Mission grill the Hoo-Hoo took charge of the evening. 
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A large class of eligibles had been gathered in and ap- 
peared at the dinner table attired in their initiatory 
robes. 

Once the meal was over they were escorted through 
the hotel lobby and up five flights of stairs to the ball 
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room, Where the concatenation was held, followed at 
o’clock with a session ‘‘on the roof.’’ 
(he officer presiding at the concatenation was Supreme 
;)jum R. A. Hiscox, of San Francisco, and he was as- 
‘ed by Vicegerent Snark (in charge) R. 8. Fuller, of 
di, Senior Hoo-Hoo; J. C. Ahrens, of Stockton, Junior 
o-Hoo; Rod. Hendrickson, of San Francisco, Bojum; 
bert Inglis, of Stockton, Scrivenoter; C. G. Bird, of 
‘ockton, Jabberwock; 8. Cooper, of Galt, Custocatian ; 
ed J. MeKain, of Stockton, Arcanoper; Charles Rose, 
Bellingham and San Francisco, Gurdor, C. W. Mina- 
1 of Stockton. 
Saturday morning, before the three clubs gathered for 
their separate sessions, the visitors were taken about the 
city in automobiles furnished by the Stockton Chamber 
o’ Commerce, and Sunday morning they were taken for 
our of the northern part of San Joaquin County. 
The entertainment committee, which made the visit 
‘ the lumbermen to Stockton such an enjoyable one, 
s composed of Robert Inglis and Porter Roberts, of 
tockton; G. M. Meissner and R. 8. Fuller, of Lodi; 
G. Roberts, of Fresno, and J. C. Cuneo, of Modesto. 
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IMPLEMENT DEALERS MEET. 


Attendance Best in History of Association—Recom- 
mendations for Betterment of Organization. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 20.—The Mississippi Valley Im- 
plement & Vehicle Dealers’ Association opened its eighth 
annual session in the lecture room of the Coliseum, 
Wednesday afternoon. The convention will continue for 
three days. The attendance was the best in the history 
of the association. The first session was called to order 
by President George Neiss, Belleville, Ill., who appointed 
the following committees on membership, resolutions, 
nominating and auditing: 

Membership—George Herlig, C. O. Toucher, Leon Schoepp, 
B. McTaggert, Mr. Clark. 

Resolution—E, G. Busch, 

Nomination—George Blue, J. M. Munro, Robert Siebert. 

Auditing—William Nobbe, Louis Ringe, Mr. Beasley. 

President Neiss followed with the annual address, in 
which he reviewed the work of the association during the 
last year, made a number of recommendations for the 
betterment of the association, commended the work of 
the officers and board of directors. 

The report of Secretary W. C. Mangold, Anna, IIl., was 
then read. It was made largely of recommendations. 
Thursday’s Session. 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 21.—Three extemperaneous ad- 
dresses were made at Thursday’s session, which lasted 
from 10 to 12:30. T. N. Witten, Trenton, Mo., spoke 
on ‘*Duty a Merchant Owes His Community.’’ L. R. 
Clausens, of the Dain Manufacturing Company, Ottum- 
wa, Iowa, brought up the idea of ‘‘Standardization of 
Farm Implements.’’ H. T. Rathburn, secretary of the 
Tri-State Implement Association, took up the organiza- 
tion of local clubs and told how to organize them and 

keep them going after they were organized. 

Thursday night the Implement, Vehicle & Hardware 
Association of St. Louis, will give a banquet to the vis- 
iting dealers and the convention will close after a session 
on Friday at which reports of committees will be made 
and election of officers will be held. 





MISSISSIPPI VALLEY SALESMEN MEET. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 19.—Throwing dull care to 
the winds, setting business matters aside and forgetting 
the vicissitudes that have been their portion during the 
lean year just closed, more than one hundred members 
and guests of the Mississippi Valley Lumber & Sash & 
Door Salesmen’s Association assembled in the rooms of 
the Traffic Club in this city last night and gave them- 
selves over to an evening of unalloyed pleasure. 

Determined that the new year should begin with good 
cheer and every member of the association be imbued, 
through this celebration, with a determination to make 
1915 his best year, the committee of arrangements de- 
cided to dispense with all formality and with this end 
in view the evening was ushered in with a bounteous 
Dutch lunch, with cabaret features, and was followed 
by a vaudeville entertainment of an order calculated to 
make those present forget that they ever had a care. 
No business whatever was transacted, and that the inno- 
vation was most acceptable was shown in the vociferous 
approval voiced by all those present and many en- 
comiums were heaped upon the committee of arrange- 
ments, composed of the following live wires of Minne- 
apolis: 

E. T. White, of the Keystone Lumber Company, chair- 
man; Ray Thompson, of the Puget Sound Lumber 
Agency; Rob Smith, representing the Northwestern 
Lumber Company; D. H. McMullen and E. H. Zimmer- 
man. 

A number of faces, always present at former meet- 
ings, were missed, and toasts were drunk and cheers 
given in remembrance of them. 

Altogether, the evening was one that will linger long 
in the memory of those fortunate enough to be present 
and was a fitting curtain raiser to the three days’ ses- 
sion of the silver anniversary of the Northwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association, beginning today. 


OP BPP PPB PPP PDD 


THE Forest Products Laboratory, as a result of tests 
on a large number of specimens with different pre- 
servatives, has decided that fractions four and five of 
coal and creosote are much more preservative than 
lighter ones. Both of these are very heavy distillates, 
fraction five containing considerable tar and pitch. 








RED CEDAR INTERESTS PROSPEROUS. 





Annual Meeting of the Western Association Optimistic — War’s Results and 
Electrification of Railroads Big Helps—A Jubilant Luncheon. 





SPOKANE, WASH., Jan. 11.—At the ninth annual 
meeting of the Western Red Cedar Association, com- 
prising practically all of the large producers of red 
cedar posts, poles and piling in the Inland Empire, 
which was opened this morning by President M. P. 
Flannery in the offices of the Lindsley Bros. Company 
in the Peyton Building, nearly the entire membership 
was represented by the following: 


M. P. Flannery, Spokane; B. J. Carney & Co. 

E. T. Chapin, Spokane; E. T. Chapin Company. 

G. A. Potter, Spokane; E. T. Chapin Company. 

T. J. Humbird, Sandpoint, Ida.; Humbird Lumber Company. 

H. C. Culver, Sandpoint, Ida.; Sandpoint Lumber & Pole 
Company. 

Walter M. Burns, Sandpoint, Ida.; Northern Commercial 
Company. 

C. I, Lindsley, Spokane: Lindsley Bros. Company. 

R. L. Bayne, Spokane: Lindsley Bros. Company. 

R. G. Jones, Ione, Wash.: Lost Creek Cedar Company. 

W. M. Leavitt, Spokane; National Pole Company. 

Felton Cook, St. Maries, Ida.; Valentine-Clark Company. 

George C. McDonald, Spokane; Western Lumber & Pole 
Company. 





The minutes were read by Secretary R. L. Bayne, 
and he also reported as treasurer that the association 
was in comfortable circumstances, having resources 
amounting to $598.93, and, as the dues are but nomi- 
nal, this is considered an excellent showing. 

President Flannery Hopeful. 

In his annual address President Flannery expressed 
the belief that the business and financial outlook war- 
ranted the presumption that there will be a larger use 
of cedar products the present year. Said he: 


On this, the ninth annual meeting of the Western Red Cedar 
Association, successor to the Idaho Cedarmen’s Association, I 


BE. H. CHAPIN, BOVILL, IDA. ; 
Vice President. 


desire to congratulate the members on the increased prestige 
and influence of this association. 

We were shocked to hear of the sudden death of J. W. Ben- 
ham, of Chicago, president of the Northern White Cedar 
Association, who was killed in an automobile accident last 
July. The directors of this association drew up resolutions of 
regret which voiced the sentiments of all of us at the loss of 
this sterling business man and good fellow. 

At the conclusion of our last annual meeting, the piling 
committee convened and adopted specifications covering cedar 
piling, which were approved by the board of directors and since 
that time have been universally adopted. 

The National Electric Light Association included specifica- 
tions on western red cedar poles in its new handbook. 

During the entire year posts moved freely at fair prices, but 
at no time during the year was there a brisk demand for poles 
or piling. Consequently we have been compelled to move these 
commodities at very low prices. Stocks on hand during the 
entire year have been very large in proportion to the amount 
of consumption. It is also to be noted here that the volume of 
business was small ion comparison to former years, owing to the 
unsettled conditions at home and abroad. We have carried 
over stocks which, coupled with the poles that of necessity 
must be produced and manufactured, do not warrant forced 
production. 

While consoling ourselves with having weathered a rather 
severe year, we can in truth contemplate with satisfaction the 
fact that industrial expansion not accomplished in the past 
will be projected in the future. Specifically, we face three 
factors which bear vitally on this assumption of better times. 
They are, first, the inauguration of the regional banking sys- 
tem; second, the enormous amount of domestic capital now 
idle in the banks which is waiting for investment at the proper 
time; third, and above all, the final analysis of the European 
war situation, which means that this country is due to become 
the work shop of the world. 

Your president believes that putting into operation the 
regional banking svstem will place funds at the disnacel of 
constructive corporations and thereby stimulate our business 
by reason of its power to concentrate at the needed point tue 
required credit. Your president, moreover, believes that the 
millions of investable capital now in the banks throughout the 
nation will make bond flotations possible which, in turn, will 
bring business to us. You have as a concrete examnle the 
resumption of the electrification of one of ovr transcontinental 
railroads, which distinctly indicates the sentiment of financiers 
in this regard. 

. Lastly, your president is convinced that America is to be 
the provider. storehouse and the center of commercial activity 
for the world. The destruction in Europe is. creating a 
vacuum which must be filled, and filled by the products of 
cur industry. We cedarmen are the side partners of industry 
and with prosperity in all big business we will most certainly 
realize the same ourselves, 


W. M. LEAVITT, SPOKANE, WASH. ; 
President. 


Election of Officers. 

The election of officers resulted in the following be- 
ing chosen without opposition: 

President—W. M. Leavitt. 

Vice president—kE. T. Chapin. 

Directors—G. C. McDonald, H. C. Culver, W. M. Burns. 

A recess was then taken while the officers and direc- 
tors held a meeting and reélected R. L. Bayne secretary 
and treasurer, and appointed the following standing 
committees for the year: : 

Committee on railroads—C. P. Lindsley, T. J. Humbird, H 
C. Culver. 


Committee on poles—E. A. Lindsley, M. P. Flannery, G. C. 
McDonald. 


Committee on posts—F. C. Culver, L. D. McFarland, John 
A. Humbird. 

Committee on piling 
Flannery. 

Committee on official inspection—C. P. Lindsley, E. L. Clark, 
R. G. Joues. 

The work that the Western Pine Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation is doing in collecting freight claims, watching 
tariff changes and in issuing a rate hook, was, by re- 
quest, narrated to the cedarmen present by E. M. Fronk, 
traffic manager of the pine lumber organization. He 
had with him copies of the new and very complete 
rate book just gotten out by his association, which 
he stated he was authorized to offer to the members 
of the cedar association at the same rate as it goes to 
the pine manufacturers belonging to his association, 
provided they would take a specified number. 


Business Talks at Luncheon. 


Adjournment was then taken for lunch, which was 
enjoyed in the Elizabethian rocm at the Davenport 
Hotel, Spokane’s magnificent new $2,000,000 hotel. 





Ec. TC. Chapin, F. C. Calver, M. P. 





R. L. BAYNE, SPOKANE, WASH. ; 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Here, after the repast and a few musical numbers, C. 
P. Lindsley acted as master of ceremonies; and T. 
J. Humbird, who besides being at the head of his 
lumber company is vice president of the Old National 
Bank, of Spokane, was called upon and talked inter- 
estingly on the business and financial situation, in the 
course of which he dwelt upon the new regional bank- 
ing system, explaining it in detail, and giving his ideas 
of what might be expected from i. 

H. C. Culver, who besides being a lumber manufac- 
turer and cedar producer is a director of the Spokane 
& Eastern Trust Company, was also called upon, and 
spoke briefly of the business situation as he had found 
it in the East, from which he had recently returned. 

C. P. Lindsley, who is vice president of the Craig 
Mountain Lumber Company, of Winchester, Idaho, 
manufacturer of the well known Craig Mountain cork 
pine, as well as being at the head of the extensive cedar 
producing concern of the Lindsley Bros. Company, Spo- 
kane, pointed out some favorable things for the cedar‘ 
pole industry as it appeared to him. He told of the 
great saving effected by the electrification of the Butte, 
Anaconda & Pacific Railway, which in one year amount- 
ed to over 20 percent in operating costs alone, and a 
total saving of over 36 percent. Mr. Lindsley stated 
that the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul expects to make 
a similar saving by the electritication of its mountain 
divisions. If these savings can be made, Mr. Lindsley 
belieyes, it would be but a short time until other steam 
roads adopted electricity for motive power. 


This concluded the post prandial talk, and the reg- 
ular business meeting then reconvened, and _ several 
matters were assigned to the standing committees to 
report upon at the next meeting or to handle as deemed 
best. It was also decided, among other things, that 
the directors of the association should take such steps 
as deemed best to exploit the advantages of western 
red cedar poles to the trade, particularly in the Atlantic 
— States, where other species of poles dre being 
used, 
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AMERICAN WOOD PRESERVER ELEVENTH ANNUAL. 


Decide to Issue a Manual of Wood Preservation—Increase Executive Committee to Seven—Coal Tar Admixture in 
Creosote Attacked and Defended—Visit to Forest Products Laboratory. 


The eleventh annual convention of the American 
Wood Preservers’ Association was held in Chicago on 
January 19, 20 and 21, and was to be followed by a 
trip to the Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, 
Wis., on Friday, January 22. There was a large attend- 
anee and much interest in the proceedings of the Tues- 
day afternoon session. The first morning session was 
largely given over to routine business and the addresses 
of the presi ient, and report of the secretary and treas- 
urer. President George E. Rex, manager of the treating 
plants of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, in 
his opening address stated that one of the needs of the 
organization was more revenue and the other was a sec- 
retary who could devote his entire time to the work. 
He freely complimented F. J. Angier, who had served as 
secretary, but stated that no man could do justice to 
anoth¢ r employment and do all of the work needed for 
this organization. He also stated that eighty-five new 
members had been secured during the last year, or a 
gain of about 50 percent. ; 

Some of the papers that had been set for the after- 
noon session were taken up, including the report of 
Standing Committee No. 4 on Plant Operation. This 
report was presented by H. M. Rollins, chairman, and 
dealt with preservatives and equipment of plant and 
processes of treatment. Practically the only criticism 
brought out by the report was the suggestion by the 
Committee on Preservatives that this subject was prop- 
erly within the preserves of the latter committee. 





Economy in Steam Use. 


A. M. Lockett, consulting mechanical engineer of New 
Orleans, followed with a paper on the ‘‘ Economical Use 
of Steam in Connection with Wood Preserving Plants.’’ 
He stated that one of the great wastes was due to 
improper condenser capacity to reduce the water vapor 
in the retort when the change is made from condenser 
to vacuum. As a consequence, the water pump is 
charged with the work of bailing out steam as well as 
air, greatly increasing the work upon it. For example, 
he mentioned where a 114 inch pipe lead to the condenser 
was replaced by a 3-inch pipe and the time required 
to create the proper vacuum was reduced from two hours 
to twenty minutes. In another instance a 200-horse- 
power boiler was heavily overloaded and an engineer 
upon inspecting the plant recommended the substitution 
of a 300-horsepower boiler. This and one or two other 
minor changes increased the capacity by one-third and 
actually reduced the quantity of coal consumed. 

The Chair in commenting upon this paper said that 
much attention had been paid to the economy of creosote 
and labor but not sufficient attention had been paid to 
steam economy. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 


George M. Hunt, chemist in forest products of the 
Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, presented a paper 
leading with temperatures in wood under treatment, 
illustrated with various charts. No rise in temperature 
was observed in the interior of a tie for the first 30 or 
40 minutes of heating, but after that the temperature 
gradually rose, although never becoming so high as a 
temperature of the heating medium. At 20-pound steam 
pressure the time required to bring the interior of the 
tie to 212 degrees of Fahrenheit varied from 2 hours, 
45 minutes to 5 hours, an average of 4 hours, 20 minutes. 
The application of vaeuum causes interior timber tem- 
peratures to drop very rapidly. Seasoned ties heat more 
rapidly than green ones; difference in species had no 
appreciable effect. 


me 


Handling of Ties. 


J. H. Waterman, chairman, read the report of Stand- 
ing Committee No. 5 On Miscellaneous Subjects. It 
chose this year to discuss the ‘‘Treatment of Red Oak 
Ties’? and had sent out a question blank to secure in- 
formation upon this subject. The committee’s conclu- 
sion was that red oak ties can be satisfactorily seasoned 
in ten months if the summer months are included in the 
time. 

L. B. Moses, of the Kettle River Company, stated that 
at its Madison plant practically all the ties handled 
were of red oak and the company found that ties cut 
early in the spring reached their lowest weight on the 
6th of August, this heing true of eight test ties, repre- 
senting the different kinds of red oak handled. The 
company was doing a good deal of work for railroad 
companies upon specifications drawn by Dr. Hermann 
von Schrenk, specifying air seasoning of red oak ties 
for twenty months. The speaker did not consider this 
period necessary and hoped to be able to bring about 
a change in this specification. 

George W. Signor, of the George W. Signor Tie 
Company, Shreveport, La., was called upon for his ex- 
perience. He said that he had heen in the business 
about forty-five years and had handled about 58,000,000 
ties; tie season was slow in the summer time because of 
the heavy dews and about twelve months were required 
properly to season a red oak tie. He had experimented 
widely with different methods of artificially seasoning 
red oak ties but had found no way by which it could be 
done without undue checking. Other southern speakers 
confirmed the observations of Mr. Signor that the period 
of maximum dryness which Mr. Moses testified was 
August for the vicinity of Madison, was in most of the 
South late November or December. 
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Creosoted Timber Inspection. 

C. M. Taylor, superintendent of a treating plant of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad at Port Reading, N. J., was 
then called upon and gave a short paper upon ‘‘ Final 
Inspection of Timber.’’ He insisted upon the necessity 
ot eliminating all rotten timber before treatment, and 
on this subject said: 

Creosoting has been placed in much the same relation to 
diseased timber that radium has in connection with can- 
cer, Creosote costs money, and the popular idea has been 
that it penetrated throughout the entire stick of timber 
treated and, if there were any rotten spots in the stick, 
that the creosoe would hold up its hands in a sort of 
supernatural power and say to the rot to stop and by the 
same supernatural power it would stop. The same theory 
arose with the use of radium—that it had curative powers 
of a wonderful nature and that its penetrating powers 
were greater than a 100 percent coal tar creosote. But it 
has not done it, nor will creosote or any other preserva- 
tive cure a tubercular tie, or piling, and the sooner you 
and I and the other fellow who is the user realize this 
the sooner we will be able to say to the concrete tie, pile 
and pole man that he must fight for his life, because 
treated timber used in modern slow burning construction 
has come to stay, and that concrete just because you can 
not take a match and start a fire with it is a far more 
dangerous building material than we had ever thought it 
was. For references see the Edison fire and many recent 
concrete fires. 

He recommended the use of the treatment of timber 
green where possible, but if it has been air dried a half 
inch should be sawed off each end of the tie and 6 
inches off both ends of a piece of piling if possible, or 
at least from the butt end if there is interior rot; fresh 
cut, this treatment is pretty sure to reveal it. Most of 
the dissatisfaction with treated material originates from 
material that has begun to decay before treatment, and 
it is very desirable to avoid this as far as possible. 

There was some discussion of Mr. Taylor’s paper, ail 
of which emphasized the importance of rejection of un- 
sound timber before treatment. This final inspection 
should be made even if the ties or other material have 
already been inspected and accepted, as it is much better 
to throw out an unsound tie and waste its cost than to 
treat it and suffer the added waste of preservative and 
of the interruption of traffic involved in removal and 
replacement. 


WEDNESDAY FORENOON. 


The report of Standing Committee No. 1 on Preserv 
atives was presented by Ernest Bateman, chairman. He 
stated that apparently the association had adopted no 
specification for creosote but has adopted a standard 
method of analysis for zine chloride, also a thermometer 
for use in creosote oil distillations. The report reviewed 
this specification. 

Dr. Herman von Schrenk read a short paper following 
the same line as that presented by him a year ago pre- 
pared by himself and his business partner, Alfred L. 
Kammerer. It showed the result of tests with creosote 
oil with various standard coal tars and with mixtures 
of the two, containing respectively 10, 20 and 30 percent 
coal tar. He recommended that such a mixture should 
be sold under the identifying name of ‘‘coal tar creo 
sote solution.’’ 


Character of Creosote as a Preservative. 

At last year’s convention there was a clash of opinion 
upon this subject between Dr. von Schrenk and P. C. 
Reilly, of the Republic Creosoting Company, who is a 
staunch advocate of strictly pure creosote in wood preser- 
vation. Mr. Reilly did not enter into this year’s discus 
sion of this subject, but A. E. Larkin, general superin- 
tendent of the Republic Creosoting Company, read a 
paper which he had requested one of the company’s ex- 
perts to write in reply to Dr. von Schrenk’s paper. The 
writer particularly objected to the description of the 
mixture as ‘‘coal tar creosote solution’’ inasmuch as 
creosote is a solvent and the terms did not state what 
was contained therein. ‘‘A creosote oil solution of coal 
tar’’ was suggested as more accurately descriptive. 

The writer also argued that the adulteration of creo- 
sote with an admittedly inferior product was a backward 
instead of a forward step and protested against any 
such suggestion to be indorsed by the association. 
There was some further animated discussion of the 
paper, in which manufacturers of creosote were criticized 
for not having maintained a sufficiently high standard of 
quality. L. B. Moses, of the Kettle River Company, 
stated that the Republic Creosoting Company was inter- 
ested almost exclusively in the treatment of wood blocks 
where treatment to saturation to the highest grade of 
preservative was not expensive in comparison with the 
costs of the product. In the treatment of ties, how- 
ever, the chief limitation upon the use of treated material 
is its materially increased cost as compared with certain 
woods that are successfully used in an untreated condi- 
tion. If such research as Dr. von Schrenk is engaged in 
will develop a satisfactory process for treating ties which 
will preserve them to the limits of mechanical wear, and 
materially reduce the cost of treatment, it will greatly 
extend the possibilities of preservative treatment in this 
connection. 

The Chair in closing the discussion also emphasized 
this point with the statement that only about 30 per- 
cent of railroad ties are treated at the present time. 


Treatment of Cross Ties. 


A. H. Noyes was then called upon, and presented a 
short paper on the ‘‘Air Seasoning of Cross Ties.’’ 
He recommended shipment of ties green to the treating 


plant and seasoning there, where the operation could |} 
better watched and controlled, avoiding damage to tir 
ber before treatment. In river territory it is not safe | 
attempt to season soft wood ties which are summer «, 
as damage rapidly occurs, particularly where piled 
the shade or surrounded by rank growth of weeds 
the open. Ties should be piled with spacing strips | 
tween layers or piled sufficiently out of true so th: 
the faces of sawed ties do not have a full bearing up 
each other, as ties so piled quickly show damage. 


Far Western Methods. 


A paper entitled ‘‘A Voice from the Pacific Coast, 
contributed by H. E. Horrocks, manager of the Pacit 
Creosoting Company, Seattle, Washington, stirred 
discussion. It told something of what is being done 
wood preservation in the far West, particularly i 
Douglas fir. In this connection the following languag 
appeared in the paper: 


We appreciate and properly value the results obtains 
from theoretical and practical laboratory research and 
experimental work; in fact, the Associated Pacific Coas 
Creosoted Companies have in their employ an engines 
who had advanced to a position of great responsibility 
the Forestry Department, but when we are told, as in 
Department of Agriculture Bulletin No. 101, entitled 
“Relative Resistance of Various Conifers to Injection with 
Creosote,’ that Douglas fir is not suitable for creosot: 
treatment we feel like the man whose lawyer told him he 
could not be put in jail. That party was in jail, for all 
the valuable advice, and we Pacific coast creosoters ar: 
now successfully treating Douglas fir, have been doing 
for more than twenty years past, and we or our succes 
sors expect to do it until our forests are exhausted. 

We do not believe that the experimental work on whic 
this bulletin is based was sufficiently exhaustive nor 
carried out in such a manner as to justify the conclu 
sions arrived at nor the wide publicity given the com 
parisons made. If this bulletin is to be accepted as of 
any value to the industry or the user of creosoted materia 
the only possible logical conclusion to be reached from 
reading same would be that Douglas fir should not be 
used for that purpose. Such a conclusion, however, 
would be contrary to actual experience and to the com- 
mercial experience of the timber treating industry on the 
Pacific coast. We have here a conflict, theory and pre- 
vious and present practice at opposite extremes of an 
argument. We contend that practice has the best of the 
argument and that theory in this instance at least should 
have looked better to its facts and should have endeav- 
ored to reconcile itself with actual experience before step- 
ping before the world with a brand new idea. We be- 
lieve the conclusions arrived at in that bulletin insofar 
as Douglas fir is concerned are hasty and the recommen- 
dations are not justified. and we believe the American 
Wood Preservers’ Association should discourage purely 
theoretical data of this nature. We believe also that the 
Forestry Department should make it a practice to com- 
pare notes with its western representatives before pub- 
lishing conclusions concerning a material with which the 
experimenters are not, in the nature of things, entirely 
familiar. 


Howard F. Weiss, director, Forest Products Labora- 
tory, made a spirited reply in the course of which he 
referred to the August Bulletin of the American Rail 
road Engineering Association, given up entirely to a 
paper by H. G. McFarland, Engineer of Tests, Atehison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad, entitled ‘‘Tests of Oregon 
Fir Piling.’’ The general conclusions to this paper were 
that strength of Oregon fir piling was decreased 42 per 
cent due to steaming process of creosoting. Comparison 
strength decreased 32 percent perpendicular to the grain 
and 23 percent parallel to the grain, and that in the 
general average the strength of Oregon fir piling sub- 
jected to steam creosoting was only two-thirds of its 
original strength. Mr. Weiss stated that the Forest 
Products Laboratory at Madison had been in possession 
of information of this character in regard to Douglas 
fir for four or five years. The laboratory has not yet 
published a bulletin giving this information. It has 
quietly been working in an endeavor to perfect a process 
for ereosoting Douglas fir which will not impair its 
strength. It will, however, now be necessary to make 
public the information which it has beeause other sec 
tions of the lumber industry are accusing the laboratory 
of withholding its results from publication. 

Mr. Weiss also said that he expected that through 
work that is being done on the Pacifie coast there is 
hope that a process will be perfected in that section for 
suitably treating Oregon fir without impairing its 
strength. 





Free Carbon’s Penetration. 


While Mr. Weiss was on the floor he took occasion to 
answer a couple of other criticisms. Continuing he 
said: 

I want to read another statement in regard to our re- 
searches which was published in one of the lumber 
journals: 

“It is now known that free carbon particles actually 
enter the wood—freely in aqueous solutions. less readily 
when suspended in oils—(The Preservative Treatment of 
Wood, Bailey, Forestry Quarterly, Vol. XI, No. 1: The Use 
of Refined Coal-Tar in the Creosoting Industry, Von 
Schrenk and Kammerer, Bulletin 163, American Railway 
Engineering Association).”’ 

Of those here present 95 percent would gather from that 
the inference that free carbon such as occurs in coal tar or 
in wood preservative was alluded to; that is the inference 
that statement would lead you to make. Do you know 
what those tests were made with? Higgins India drawing 
ink and on pieces of wood about % inch in length. You 
can see the carbon particles in Higgins ink very nicely 
under the microscope at a magnification of 700 diameters. 
It is just as logical to say that because you can put that 
into wood you can draw the inference that the sort of free 
carbon to be found in coal tar will penetrate wood as it 
would be to say that because I can get through a crack in 
the fence ex-President Taft could do it. 


Inasmuch as Mr. Weiss is of slight build this apt 
comparison provoked hearty laughter from the hearers. 
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A Disease Spreading Fungus. 


The speaker then called attention to page 111 of the 

eport of the Proceedings of the Previous Annual 
lceting of the American Wood Preservers’ Association, 

liere, in last year’s paper by Dr. Hermann von Schrenk 

d A. L. Kammerer, the following language was used. 

H. F. Weiss, in a paper presented before the Eighth 

ternational Congress of Applied Chemistry (see Journal 

Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, Vol. 5, page 377, 

13) refers to some tests made by the United States 

rest Service, using the well known fungus causing the 

sease of coniferous trees (Polyporus annosus), and from 
series of tests he reaches certain conclusions as to the 
itiseptic value of different constituents of creosote oil. 

» far as known to the writers, the fungus used never 

used a decay of structural timber. This fungus is 

rictly confined to the root system of living trees, and it 

n hardly be taken as a fair representative of the fungi 
-hich cause decay of structural timber. 

In reply to this criticism of the paper in question 

vhich Mr. Weiss stated was the only criticism which 

had seen) he said: 

I do not pose as a pathologist or a mycologist; so I 

rote to Prof. Atkinson of Cornell University and asked 

m about this matter, and I have here his letter. 

Professor Atkinson’s letter stated in effect that the 
fungus in question does occur on structural timber, 
especially in mines; that the writer had collected it on 
fallen logs and it had been collected in considerable 
juantities on structural timbers in mines in the vicinity 
of Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; that it had on various occasions 
heen sent to the writer by others, and that it is recog- 
vized in Europe as one of the common enemies of 
structural timber in mines. The writer stated that he 
believed that Mr. Humphrey of the Forest Products 
Laboratory had also collected it on mining timbers. 

In closing Mr. Weiss stated that the Forest Products 
Laboratory invited frank and open criticism, but that it 
must be free in making its researches to announce 
frankly and fully the actual results of its findings re- 
gardless of what particular commercial interest might 
thereby be affected. 

Although Mr. Weiss did not so state, the statement in 
regard to the penetration of free carbon particles ap- 
peared in an article by E. A. Sterling, published in 
the Lumber World Review of November 25, 1914, and 
which rather freely criticized the article by C. H. Tees- 
dale of the Forest Products Laboratory on ‘‘How the 
Wood Preserving Industry Can Avoid War’s Influence,’’ 
which was published in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Sep- 
tember 26, 1914. 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


‘*A Method for Finding the Annual Charges for Ties’’ 
was read by Harrington Emerson, the well known effi- 
ciency engineer, prepared by himself and his associate, 
T. T. Bower. This went into questions of technical 
cost-finding, accompanied by graphie charts, and giving 
a formula of extreme simplicity which in results com- 
pares well with previous, more complex formulae. In 
discussing the general subject the paper stated: 

A good tie in main track costs at least $1 and, unless 
treated, wears out in seven vears. Annual cost, $0.213. 
At this rate it would cost a road with 25,000,000 ties 
$4.009,.000 a year more than it did twenty years ago. 
Creosote at a cost of $0.25, put on heavy tie plates at a 
cost of $0.35 more, and the first cost rises to $1.60. Such 
a tie would have to last sixteen years to give a yearly 
cost of $0.213. Will it? Assume that it lasts ten years, 
the annual cost becomes $0.273. This is $5,500,000 a year 
more than it was about 1905. 

There is at present no immediate prospect of any eco- 
nomical substitute. In 1904, at St. Louis, I was shown a 
cast-iron tie which the patentee thought could be made 
for $3.50. The interest and tax charges alone on this tie 
would be $0.245.. Assuming the tie to last thirty years and 
to have a scrap value of $1, the tie would cost $0.328 to 
maintain. There is still nothing fulfilling the purpose as 
chean as a good wood tie. It is at present unreasonable to 
consider any substitute, even with a certain life of twenty 
years, at a higher cost than $1.67, since $0.20 a year is 
sufficient to maintain best main-line ties. 

Tie expense is reduced to a minimum by five rules: 

Buy the ties carefully. 

Spend all on protection that the gain in life justifiies. 
Use them at once. 

Do not take them out before they are used up. 

Assort them for proper use. 

Careful buying insures a price reduction of about 10 
percent and a quality increase of about 20 percent. 

To allow ties to lie fallow for two years shortens the 
life two vears and adds about $0.14 to first cost. 

Many ties are removed from one to five years before 
they are really gone. 


Life of Ties Under Strain. 


A paper on the ‘‘ Mechanical Life of Ties as Affected 
by Ballast’’ was presented by E. Stimson, engineer of 
maintenance of way of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 
He showed that the mechanical wear of ties due to 
ballast is very considerable, but the condition was ag- 
gravated by bad road bed, necessitating frequent tamp- 
ing and raising of track. This wear from ballast does 
not become serious until the tie has been in service from 
half to three-fourths of its normal life. Slag, gravel 
and cinders carrying fine grade particles accelerate abra- 
sive action between the rail and the tie, tie plates, of 
course overcoming this rail cutting. The conclusion of 
the writer was that the mechanical life of the tie is not 
limited by the action of ballast upon it except under 
unusual conditions. 

J. H. Waterman, superintendent of timber preserva- 
tion for the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad at 
Galesburg, Ill., presented some additional facts on 
treated ties, supplementing his paper of last year, 
and gave some additional reports upon experimental 
ties. The paper showed the value of combined creosote 
and zine treatment for railroad ties and, in closing, 
emphasized the need of a larger collection of data. 

F. J. Angier discussed the question of ‘‘Sill Ties,’’ 
meaning the bottom ties of piles. He showed compara- 
tive costs for untreated sill ties of $1,278, treated sill 
ties, $835.20, and of concrete sill ties, $1,089. These 
figures apply to a quantity of sill ties sufficient to 
store 600,000 ties. 


Preservative Treatment of Mill Timbers. 

One of the most interesting papers of the conven- 
tion was presented by I. J. Hoxie, engineer and spe- 
cial inspector of the Associated Factory Mutual In- 
surance Companies. It was illustrated with some beau- 
tiful stereopticon slides, many of which showed dam- 
age to factory timbers from fungi. He stated that 
one extremely useful thing of wooden construction in 
textile mills as compared with concrete is the heat 
insulating power of heavy plank roofs, and this qual- 
ity often warrants the addition of an inch or two 
beyond its strength requirement. He stated that creo- 
sote was not adapted to the impregnation of factory 
timbers, chiefly on account of increased fire hazard. 
Previous discussions of this subject in the proceedings 
of the association were referred to by Mr. Hoxie as 
suggesting that railroad ties and telegraph poles which 
have been treated are rather less combustible than 
untreated timber. These referred, however, to fire 
in the open air under vastly different conditions than 
obtained in factory buildings. There are practically 
no data available on the use of chloride of zine for 
such treatment, but there is a supposition that it may 
gradually decrease the strength of the timber, and ad- 
ditional information is needed upon this point before 
it can be unreservedly accepted. The kyanizing 
process has been applied to factory planks in various 
mills very satisfactorily but there is no information in 
this country as to its effectiveness when applied to 
mill timbers. In Germany and Austria it appears to 
be extensively used with excellent results, and Mr. 
Hoxie concluded that it appears at the present time 
to be the best preservative process adapted to mill 
timber. He concluded that such preservative treat- 
ment of mill timbers should be generally adopted and 
would be profitable. Inasmuch as the mercury or 
kyanizing process can be effectively applied in open 
tank treatment he was inclined to believe that a like 
treatment at the sawmill and another after being 
framed and just before installation in the building 
would be found to give the best results. 


Attacking the Marine Borer. 


L. F. Shackell, M. D., of St. Louis University, con- 
tributed a study of the comparative toxicity of coal 
tar creosote and creosote distillates and of individual 
constitutents for the marine wood borer, Xylotrya. He 
found these borers remarkably immune to naphthalene 
and anthracene; and other derivatives, while toxic in 
concentrated solutions lose their power upon further 
dilution. 

C. H. Teesdale, of the Forest Products Laboratory, 
in discussing the paper pointed out that Dr. Shackell’s 
investigations were concerning the direct effect of the 
chemical upon the borer; while in the impregnation of 
wood to prevent attack the desired result may be se- 
cured by rendering the wood distasteful so that it will 
not be attacked. He pointed out also that those im- 
pregnations of coal tar that Dr. Shackell’s experiments 
has shown most toxic in their direct effect upon the 
borer had been found to be least effective in actual 
use in wood impregnation. This was probably due to 
leeching action or volatilization of the latter con- 
stitutents of the earlier fraction. The prime considera- 
tion in preventing decay of wood by marine borers 
appears to be the preservative that will remain in the 
wood indefinitely and still retain its toxic properties. 

E. A. Sterling, chairman of the committee on Speci- 
catious for the Purchase and Preservation of Treat- 
able Timber, presented an extended report which was 
not read in full. Much of it was merely tentative. 
It was moved to accept a summary of the fundamental 
principles for publication in a manual which the so- 
ciety purposes to issue in the near future covering the 
entire subject of wood preservation. This summary 
was as follows: 


Summary of Fundamental Principles. 


Preservative treatment should be limited to kinds of 
wood which are not in themselves resistant to decay, 
thus making timber available which otherwise would be 
useless, and which is obtainable at low cost as compared 
with durable species. 

The wood accepted for treatment should be of such a 
character as to be treated at least throughout the sap- 
wood, and if the heartwood is not capable of treatment it 
should be in itself resistant to decay. 

Only sound timber, free from defects which would re- 
duce its value for the purposes to be used, should be 
treated. Treatment will not cure decay nor defects of 
any kind. 

The moisture content of the wood before treatment 
should be reduced, preferably by air seasoning, to not 
more than 20 percent of its oven dry weight, or to a con- 
stant weight basis. 

The temperature in the treating cylinder should never 
be raised above 260 degrees F. during oil immersion. In 
the boiling process the oil temperature may be increased 
to 220 degrees F. maximum. 

Wherever possible. all timber should be framed before 
treatment, and in lieu of this unimpregnated wood ex- 
posed by framing after treatment should be thoroughly 
painted with hot creosote oil. 

To insure uniform bearing surface and maximum pene- 
tration under the rail seat all ties should be bored: and 
adzed before treatment. Although sawn ties may have 
a uniform surface, the boring increases the penetration 
at the point it is"most needed. 

Base efficiency of treatment primarily on the extent 
of distribution of a stated amount of preservative. rather 
than on final retention per cubic foot. At railroad plants 
and for railroad material the recommendations of the 
American Railway Engineering Association (page 631, 
Bulletin 163) may be followed: 

“It is therefore recommended that at railroad plants 
the absorption be based on the treatment which _ will 
give the most complete penetration for each kind or 
class of timber, specifying complete penetration of the 
sapwood and as much of the heart as is possible for the 
particular species or charge; payment to be based on the 
amount of preservative used, plus operating and other 
charges.”’ 

In specifying the amount of creosote to be injected use 
gallon as the unit for track ties, posts. cross ties, and 
other material of uniform size, and nounds per cubic foot 
for piles, poles and similar material of variable size. 
(Page 631, Bulletin 163 of the A. R. FE. Association.) 

Adjust the treatment, including preservative and proc- 


ess, as far as possible to the mechanical life and service 
requirements of the material. 


THURSDAY FORENOON SESSION. 


Thursday morning was devoted to ‘‘Wood Block 
Paving,’’ but the session was crowded and a number of 
the papers were presented only in abstract form. E. 8. 
Christian’s paper on ‘‘ Marine Borers’’ had been car- 
ried over from the previous day’s session. Mr, Chris- 
tian is general manager of the Norfolk Creosoting 
Company, Norfolk, Va., and has had considerable expe- 
rience in this direction and his paper was illustrated by 
numerous photographs of damage. His conclusions were 
that creosoting would prove an efficient protection where 
properly and thoroughly done. 

The report of the Standing Committee on Wood 
Block Paving was presented by C. H. Teesdale. It 
was voluminous and included a history of wood block 
paving in this country and bibliography of articles on 
wood paving appearing in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
and other technical journals from 1903 to 1914, and a 
list of wood block paving in various cities of the 
United States giving amount, kind, year laid, and pres- 
ent condition, a very valuable compilation. There was 
also appended a list showing the depth of paving block 
used in various cities. This was mostly 3% and 4 
inches, although a considerable amount of 3-inch is 
apparently still being used. 


Wood Block Paving Misbehavior. 


This was followed by a paper prepared by Mr. 
Teesdale on the bleeding and swelling of paving block, 
giving the results of an investigation of this subject 
at the Forest Products Laboratory. The general con- 
clusion of the paper was that green material sub- 
jected to steam and vacuum treatment would probably 
give little trouble with bleeding as compared with 
material air dried and therefore not given a pre- 
liminary treatment before creosoting. 

The conclusion of this paper were strongly attacked 
by Lawrence E. Hess, assistant superintendent of the 
Republic Crosoting Company at Indianapolis, Ind. 
Mr. Hess had a long writter paper which took the 
general position that both bieeding and swelling of 
creosote blocks were largely due to the adulteration 
of creosote with coal tar. Because of the personali- 
ties in which the paper abounded, however, a. motion 
was made and carried by a practically unanimous vote 
which excluded the speaker from the floor before his 
paper had been finished. H. 8. Loud, however, com- 
mented upon the statement which had been given by 
Mr. Hess, that trouble with bleeding in Chicago was 
coincident with the adoption of the specification of 
1909, which laid the creosote with coal tar, and that 
the appearance of the trouble in other cities was at 
about the same time, which was about the time when 
the mixture of coal tar and creosote became quite 
general. Mr. Loud stated that while this was prob- 
ably true it was also probably a coincidence because 
at about the same time the rapid growth of the wood 
paving industry had led to changes in the conduct of 
the industry and to the storage of large quantities of 
the material at various paving plants. He knew that 
this was the case with his own company, the United 
States Wood Preserving Company. His remarks 
tended to support the conclusions of Mr. Teesdale’s 

aper. 

. Frank W. Cherrington presented a brief discussion 
of the ‘‘Testing of the Treatment of Wood Block’’ 
by a laboratory analysis after treatment and took the 
position that the actual record during treatment was 
much the better guide. The laboratory analysis must 
necessarily be confined to an exceedingly small por- 
tion of the total number of blocks treated and owing 
to the great difference individually in position can not 
give any very accurate check upon the amount of 
absorption. 

ROUTINE BUSINESS. 


The business session had been set for the afternoon 
but a visit to Field Museum had been scheduled for 
that time. The auditing committee reported the ac- 
counts of the treasurer in perfect condition. The 
committee on constitution and by-laws recommended 
a number of changes, one of which provided for junior 
membership with the initiation fee of $5 and annual 
dues of $3, initiation fee covering also the first 
year’s dues. Six laymen were also added to the 
executive committee in addition to the officers, mak- 
ing a committee of eleven with the provision of 3- 
year terms for office for these six added members, two 
members to be elected each year. The proposed change 
making Chicago a permanent meeting place was de- | 
feated. 

Resolutions. 


The committee on resolutions reported a considerable 
number of resolutions, first of which was as follows: 

Whereas, The Forest Products Federation has been organ- 
ized among the various branches of the lumber industry for 
the promotion of the use of wood for all purposes to which it 
is adapted ; and 


WHEREAS, The preservative treatment of wood is an impor- 
tant factor in promoting its proper use, 


Resolved, That the American Wood Preservers’ Association 
indorse this movement, and that it will codperate by sending 
representatives to the mecting that willl be held in Chicago 
on February 24 and 25, 1915. 

Another resolution requested the officers of the or- 
ganization during 1915 to take steps toward the prepa- 
ration of a manual of wood preservation. 

‘A third resolution indorsed the work of the Forest 
Products Laboratory and expressed the thanks of the 
organization for its interest jn problems of wood 
preservation. 

There was also a resolution to the effect that all 
written papers in reply or criticism of a program 
paper of which advance copies had been mailed to 
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members should be submitted to the executive com- 
mittee before being offered at the session in order 
that the writer of the original paper might hive op- 
portunity for rebuttal. Whis was carried after some 
discussion. 

Another resolution suggested the appointment of a 
special committee to accumulate service tests of dif- 
ferent classes of material. 

There were also resolutions of thanks to none-mem- 
bers, Dr. Shackell, Harrington Emerson, T. T. Bower 
and F. J. Hoxie for contributions to the program; 
resolutions of thanks to the officers for the past year 

There were also resolutions of thanks to non-mem- 
bers deceased since the last annual. 

Election of Officers. 

The report of the committee on nominations being 
called for, the committee reported its recommendation 
that all nominations be made from the floor, and made 
only the suggestion that a railroad man should be 
chosen for president. The nominations and balloting 


resulted in the following selection: 

President—J. H. Waterman, superintendent Timber Preser- 
vation of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad at Gales- 
burg, Ill. 

_ First vice president—H. S. Loud, chief engineer of the 
United States Wood Preserving Company, New York City. 

Second vice president—Lowry Smith, superintendent of Tie 
Plants for the Northern Pacific Railroad Company, Brainerd, 
Minn. 

Third vice president—F. D. Beal, superintendent St. Helens 
Creosoting Company, Portland, Ore. 

Secretary and treasurer—F. J. Angier, superintendent of 
Timber Preservation of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany at Baltimore, Md. 





Mr. Angier has long and faithfully served the asso- 
ciation as secretary and has been responsible for much 
of its prosperity. His election was unanimous by a ris- 
ing vote and amid great applause. 

There were eleven nominations for the six addi- 
tional directorships, resulting in the election of John 
Foley, forester for the Pennsylvania Railroad, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; George E. Rex, retiring president-manager 


of the Treating Plants for the Atchison, Topeka ar 
Santa Fe Railroad, Topeka, Kan.; KE. A. Sterling, tin 
ber engineer, of Philadelphia, Pa.; C. M. Taylor, s 
perintendent of Treating Plant at Port Reading, N. J 
for the Central Railroad Company of New Jersey; 
B. Card, manager of the Chicago Creosoting Compan. 
of Chicago; G. M. Davidson, engineer of tests of tl 
Chicago & Northwestern Railway, Chicago. 

For the next meeting place Chicago, New York ar 
St. Louis were nominated, but Chicago won by a lar; 
majority. An invitation was presented to those pres 
ent to attend the Panama-Pacific International Fy 
position and Mr. Sterling called attention to the fa 
that the Western Forestry Conservation Congress, t} 
American Forestry Association and the Western Lo; 
ging Congress had made tentative arrangements for 
rally at the Fair about the 19th of October in co: 
nection with which there will be an excursion to tl 
redwood country. 


The convention then adjourned. 





NORTHWESTERN RETAILERS IN ROUSING ANNUAL. 


Large in Attendance and Excellent in Exhibits — The Government’s Case Discussed at Length and Substitutes 
Denounced—Members To Be Kept Informed of Legislation. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 19.—Notable because of 
the celebraticn of its silver anniversary and because of 
the new departure in holding the convention sessions 
away from the business center of the city in connec- 
tion with an exhibit of lumber and forest produets, the 
twenty-fifth annual meeting of the Northwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association convened in the National Guard 
Armory today with an attendance equal to, if not 
considerably exceeding, that of any previous convention 
in its long history. Properly to register and supply 
with ba and credentials a convention attendance of 
this mi is no small task, but Secretary Hollis had 
a well trained force and everything systematized, so that 
with no unnecessary eccnfusion this work was accom- 
plished, the entire moining being given over to it. As 
fast as the visiting lumbermen were registered they 
passed into the Lig convention hall on the third floor 
of the armory and were entertained for nearly two 
houis with interesting moving pictures. 

In the meantime the Coliseum annex presented a busy 
scene, with a hundred workmen engaged in putting the 
finishing touches to a miniature forest products expo 
sition rivaling in interest the big shows put on in Chi 
cago and New York by the lumbermen last spring. This 
exposition is being made the big feature of the conven 
tion, for this purpose the program being made short 
and the time given over to business sessions limited. 
For the convenience of the attendants arrangements were 
made for serving luncheon in the exposition hall, mak- 
ing it unnecessary for them to make the trip back to 
their hotels or to the city for that purpose. 








AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The opening session of the convention was called to 
order at 2 p. m. by President W. R. Wood, of Parker, 
S. D. After a few preliminary remarks of congratula 
tion upon the large attendance present the president de- 
livered his annual address and, following the keynote 
sounded by Secretary Hollis in the arrangement of the 
program to make the business sessions brief, made a very 
short address. 


Address of President. 


President Wood at the outset declared that it was not 
his purpose to burden the members with a long annual 
talk, although he knew there were many subjects that 
he could speak about if he were disposed to take up 
the time of the meeting. He said that as this was the 
twenty-fifth anniversary meeting of the association 
Secretary Hollis had very fittingly arranged an entire 
change of program from the usual procedure and that 
he wished the members to benefit from this change and 
not have their time taken up by listening to a long 
address from the president. He said that the lumber- 
men’s exposition that had been arranged would not 
only prove of especial interest to the members who are 
not privileged to visit the large sawmills and whole- 
sale markets, but would demard the attention of every 
visiting member. The expcsition had called for a large 
amount of detail work and expenditure by the associa- 
tion, he said, but he thought the results were well worth 
the efforts that were put into the plan. 

President Wood commended the work of Secretary 
Hollis, especially what had been done by him in con- 
nection with what is known as the association’s legal 
case, or as known in the trade, the Government’s prose- 
cution of the organization. ‘‘I can not say too much 
nor make it too strong in recognizing his loyal, splendid 
service rendered in this matter,’’? said President Wood. 
‘<The case, as you know, has been submitted and we are 
now waiting for the decision of the court and whatever 
may be its import, all of us who were privileged to 
hear General Boyle’s masterly presentation of the de- 
fense will unanimously bear witness that few cases 
on record show such painstaking preparation and so 
able presentation. ’’ 

President Wood, in closing, said that because of the 
legal case he had had the honor and pleasure of serving 
as president of the organization for four years and that 
in turning the gavel over to his successor he wished to 
thank the officers and members of the association for 
their uniform courtesy and he believed that the associa- 











tion’s usefulness in the future will prove even more 
efficient and valuable than it has in the past. 


Report of Secretary. 

Secretary Hollis at the outset of his report referred to 
the status of the Government’s case against the associa- 
tion and reviewed at considerable length the argument 
which had taken place before Judge Booth in the United 
States Federal Court at Minneapolis on December 14 and 
15. He informed the members of the voluminous record 
of this case, stating that 12,000 pages of typewritten 
testimony had to be looked over and from it abstracts 
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made, which in the aggregate amounted to possibly 300 
pages. He told the members that General Boyle, who 
argued the case in the Federal court, would review more 
at length the retailers’ case for the members. 

‘*Members within the last year have become more 
wideawake to the value of the services the association 
offers,’’ declared Secretary Hollis, ‘‘and have begun to 
patronize the special service department more than 
in former years. The activities of that department in 
the matter of auditing freight bills, and collecting 
loss, damage and overcharge from the railroad companies 
have increased more than 40 percert during the last 
year, but there has also been an increase in the number 
of requests for tracing cars and the scope of the de- 
partment has been widened so that it now covers an 
extensive traffic matter field.’’ 

In response to a demand the association had published 
a pamphlet on the lien laws covering the four States in 
which it has membership and the work of the organiza 
tion in this respect had resulted in widespread good. 
So satisfactory has been the publishing, of the first 
booklet, declared Secretary Hollis, that the association 
contemplates publishing another booklet this year after 
the close of the State iegislatures, in order that the 
members may know of all changes that have taken place 
in the lien laws of the four different States within 
the last twelve months. It is planned that the new 
booklet will be more definite in the nature of the com- 
mentaries and a guide to the real scope of the lien 
laws. 

A Traveling Representative. 

During the last six months the association, at the 
direction of the board of directors, had adopted the 
plan of having a representative of the association on the 
road constantly visiting the different members, and 
Secretary Hollis declared that this plan was resulting 
in much good because it called attention of the mem- 
bership in a direct manner to the different activities of 
the association. 


Secretary Hollis called attention to the talk that woul 
be made later by John W. Barry, of Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, one of the best known members of the associa 
tion. He referred to the importance of this topi 
because it had to do with the recent conference of th: 
lumber. manufacturers of the country in Chicago, which 
is caleulated to result in a more forceful advertising 
of wood and its uses. Mr. Barry’s answer to the ery 
of the substitute interests that wood is a very inflan 
mable material, Secretary Hollis said, would be almost 
conclusive in his able defense of wood as a_ building 
material. 

Attention was called to the excellent program of en 
tertainment that had been arranged, which ineluded 
the presentation of the Belgian war moving pictures and 
also moving pictures of lumber manufacturing scenes. 
He said that the convention work this year had bee 
purposely shortened in order to give the visiting mem 
bers opportunity to visit the instructive exhibits in the 
Colise im annex. 

‘“This association is twenty-five years old at this 
time,’’ said Secretary Hollis in closing, ‘‘It has seen 
many a proposition which looked good at its inception 
prove ineffective and worthless upon trial, but in the 
same year its members have really been served to some 
purpose and there are many dealers who think that the 
very existence of the organization alone has been worth 
all it costs te maintain. That the organization will 
be maintained and go forward to greater usefulness 
in all legitimate iines of endeavor is the sincere wish 
of your secretary.’’ 


Report of Treasurer. 


The report of Treasurer George P. Thompson, of 


Minneapolis, Minn., showed a cash balance January 10, 
1914, of $2822.73; re eipts from membership. fees and 
dues, $15,468.50; total, $18,291.23. Disbursements for 
the year on duly approved vouchers totaled $15.839.20, 
leaving balance cash on hand January 11, 1915, $2,452.03. 
While this report showed a_ slight increase of dis 
bursements over receipts it is considered a most sat 
isfactory showing in view of the business depression that 
has existed generally. 


The Case of the Retailers. 

As the subject of greatest interest just now to mem- 
bers of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association is 
the status of the suit of the Government against that 
and other retail associations, which is soon to be decided 
by the Federal court, Gen. L. C. Boyle, of Kansas City, 
Mo., had been invited to address the convention on this 
subject and other matters of interest. General Boyle 
had just come from Washington, where he had been to 
attend a hearing before a congressional committee on 
the proposed bill amending the commodities clause of 
the Interstate Commerce Act as a representative of lum 
ber manufacturing interests that are so vitally affected 
by the terms of the proposed bill. He came directly 
to Minneapolis from New York to be present on this 
oceasion, stating that nothing but his intense heart 
interest in the outcome of the suit that has engaged 
his attention and that of others for four years and his 
desire thoroughly to acquaint the members of the asso- 
ciation with tlie status of the case would have brought 
him here at this time, when his time is so fully oceu- 
pied with other matters of grave importance. He prefaced 
his remarks by saying that he understood this was the 
twenty-fifth anniveisary of the association’s existence 
and that in the judgment of at least one branch of 
the United States Government the association is a ‘‘ prof- 
ligate young party.’’ 

The attorney then gave a plain, business like state- 
ment of the history of the case against the retailers 
from its inception up to its final argument when submitted 
to Federal Judge Booth in Minneapolis just a few weeks 
ago. While expressing the firm helief that the facts 
had been so clearly and foreefully brought out that the 
court could not fail to render a decision in favor of 
the association, he voiced the hope that should the 
judge, in his wisdom and in his view of the facts sub- 
mitted, decide the case adversely to the association the 
members will not lose courage, but will send the case 
to the Supreme Court for final adjudication. This, he 
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jeclared, would be in the interest of the small retailer 
ind would give the small merchant his only opportunity 
o have his rights well defined. 

On the other hand, Attorney Boyle said, in case the 
iecision of the Federal court is in favor of the asso- 
iation he hoped the Government would have the decency 
nd the dignity to appeal the case to the Supreme Court, 
vhich would then make clear the rights of the small 
nerchant. He paid a glowing tribute to the earnest, 
flicient work of Secretary W. G. Hollis in connection 
vith the case and said: ‘‘If we win a victory it will 
ie due as much to W. G. Hollis as to any of the lawyers 
ugaged on the case.’’ 


The Federal Trade Commission. 


General Boyle then entered mto a discussion of the 
uew Federal Trade Commission, which he declared to 
be ‘not only a good thing but in the history of this 
Government it is the first tribunal before which the 
small merchant could lodge his plea as against the 
great aggregations of wealth.’’ He cited the case of 
Secretary Holmes, of the Michigan Retail Lumber Deal; 
ers’ Association, who took the constitution and by-laws 
ind all the plans of that organization to Washington and 
iaid them before the attorney general’s department, ask- 
ing for an opinion as to whether they in any way were 
violative of any Federal statute, but was told that that 
department could not act in an advisory capacity, but 
could only act when violations of the statutes were re- 
ported. He asked where he could go for such advice 
and was told that there was no department of the Gov- 
ernment that could answer his question. The Federal 
Trade Commission, he said, would fill the hiatus that 
now existed, and that an organization such as this 
could now go before that body, state its plans and ob- 
jects and secure a clean bill of health that would set 
at rest any fear of becoming unwittingly entangled in 
the law. 

Reading the section of the law stating that unfair 
competition is illegal, he said that clause would permit 
the retail lumbermen’s organizations to go before the 
trade commission and lay before that bedy the scan- 
dalous and libelous statements of the catalog houses 
that have so greatly injured the business of the small 
retailer. The catalog houses, he declared, have built 
up their prosperity on the groundwork of unfair methods 
of competition, against which the small merchants have 
heretofore had no defense, but this bill gives the re- 
tailer a chance. Publicity in a judicial way of the 
connivances of the mail order houses, through the in- 
vestigations of the Federal Trade Commission, would do 
much to cure the ills from which.the small town mer- 
chants suffer at their hands. He declared that it was 
the clamor of the small merchants of the country, as 
presented to President Wilson by J. R. Moorehead, of 
Kansas City, and other representative retailers, that 
finally brought about the creation of the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

Decadence of Rural Population. 

General Boyle then turned his attention to another 
serious problem that the retail merchants of the country 
have to face—the rapid growth of the cities and the 
decrease in population of the rural towns. He brought 
no message of pessimism, he declared, and was not an 
alarmist, but he wanted to direct attention to condi 
tions that stand out boldly, if we will but see them. 
The lure of the city is over the land, he said. ‘¢The 
problem of city life is with us and the future of the 
country depends upon our manner of handling the ques- 
tion,’’ he assured the lumbermen. He pointed out that 
while urban population grows by leaps and bounds rural 
population decreases, or the growth is negligible. In 
nine States, in the last ten years, 6,950 towns lost in 
population, the greatest loss being in thickly settled 
agricultural sections. He showed the rapid increase 
in city population within the last thirty years and de- 
clared that the next census would show that of a total 
population in the United States of more than 100,000,000 
people more than one-half live in the big cities. 

He urged the retailers to realize the importance of 
every man understanding that he lives in the best part 
of America and that he should then make that the most 
beautiful part. The life of the country, he insisted, 
rested on the suecess of the country merchant and he 
ought to be encouraged in every way. Under the new 
regime the retailers should go before Congress and the 
authorities as organizations of small merchants and de- 
mand the protection that is their right. The city, he 
said, is no longer satisfied with the jobbing and whole- 
sale trade, but now must retail to the farmers and to 
citizens of country towns. The country town is decay- 
ing, because the encouragement is not there; church and 
school will fail in the country if commerce languishes. 

This association and others, he declared, are devoting 
themselves to a great service in fighting the battle of 
the retailer, the small town merchant, and they should 
stand together to save their homes and their rural 
towns. This litigation to which the association had been 
subjected and about which he had just told should not 
discourage association activity, but should be a flaming 
torch to signal its members to greater efforts, the only 
way to fight successfully being in complete unity of 
action. 

Forest Products Federation. 

R. 8. Kellogg, secretary of the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association and treasurer of the tentative 
organization of the Forest Products Federation, was 
called upon to say something of the plans and purposes 
of that proposed organization. Mr. Kellogg first re- 
ferred in enthusiastic terms to the splendid exposition 
of forest products shown at this meeting and declared 
his conviction that an exhibit of this kind ought to be 
made by the manufacturers at every retail association 
meeting. He said that this exposition, following the 
Forest Products Exposition at Chicago and New York, 





and the proposed organization of a Forest Products 
Federation, represents a changed attitude of the lumber- 
men toward the public and the distributers. He said 
the Forest Products Federation intends to promote the 
use of wood where wood is best suited for the purpose 
and that the aim of the organization is not to wage a 
war on substitutes. He then referred briefly to the 
fact that every material used for building other than 
wood is exploited and advertised, the consumer is taught 
how to use it and its merits are constantly preached, 
while the promoters of wood have been entirely silent, 
or have done little work of this kind. Not for the 
purpose of casting any reficctions or aspersions on the 
organization or its methods, but rather to show the 
alertness of the opponents of wood, Mr. Kellogg told 
of the American Society of Agricultural Engineers, an 
organization of influence, that has two important work- 
ing committees—one on farm buildings and one on farm 
equipment—and that the chairmen of these two com- 
mittees are not attaches of agricultural or engineering 
schools but are connected with large cement plants. He 
made a plea for greater interest in the promotion of 
wood and asked that a strong delegation be appointed 
to represent the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association 
at the mass meeting to be held in Chicago on February 
24 and 25 for the purpose of launching the Forest 
Products Federation. 


Appointment of Committees. 
President Wood then announced the appointment of 
the following committees: 
Auditing—George S. Hage, Madelia, Minn.; C. W. Derr, 
Mitchell, S. D. 
Nominating—D. E. Baker, Traer, Iowa; C. H. Ross, Sioux 
Falls, S. D.; E. J. Stearns, Hutchinson, 


Resolutions—G. D. Rose, Dubuque, Iowa; H. E. Gipson, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; F. C. Potter, Cooperstown, N. D 


Belgian War Pictures. 


Following the appointment of the committees, which 
ended the business session of the first day, President 
Wood announced that the Belgian war pictures, as 
filmed by the Chicago Tribune’s staff photographer, 
would be shown. Edwin F. Weigle, who took the pie- 
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tures, was introduced and as the thrilling pictures of 

actual scenes in the great conflict were thrown on the 

screen they were explained by him. This was one of 

the most interesting features of the convention and 

many of the visitors expressed their appreciation of 

this action of Secretary Hollis in securing this feature. 
SECOND DAY’S SESSION. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 20.—The second day’s ses- 
sion began at 10:30 a. m., the first hour and a half being 
taken up with showing the Belgian war pictures that 
created so much interest’ when shown at the afternoon 
session yesterday. 

A Notable Address. 

The feature of the convention was the address deliv- 
ered at this session by John W. Barry, of Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, on the subject: ‘‘Five Hundred Dollars Burned 
Each Minute of the Twenty-four Hours, Every Day in 
the Year. Cause—Wood, or Wooden Heads; Which?’’ 
Certain it is that lumbermen have never before heard 
such an exposition of the subject of fire prevention or 
had so forcibly brought to them the unjustified methods 
employed by opponents of wood to destroy this industry 
and to charge to wood construction the tremendous fire 
loss of the country, when actual facts and figures ‘will in 
no wise bear out such charge. 

Mr. Barry began his address by making plain the fact 
that the lumbermen are not absolutely condemning sub- 
stitutes, patent roofings ete., for they have their proper 
place and the lumbermen are the ones who should sell 
these commodities for their proper uses. He read an 
extract from a leading publication devoted to fire preven- 
tion in which the statement was made that asphalt is 
non-combustible. He then took an asphalt shingle, ap- 
plied to it a lighted match and called attention to the 
folly of such a statement as the shingle blazed and 
burned. He then in like manner applied a match to an 
asbestos shingle, which also quickly blazed up, the as- 
bestos, of course, not burning, but the asphalt base 
blazing so rapidly as to destroy the piece. He then 
took a wooden shingle and applied the same test and, 





while it feebly blazed up, the blaze died out and the 
shingle was not destroyed. 

Mr. Barry then went into his subject, using stereop- 
ticon slides to show the effect of the fire in Baltimore on 
supposedly fireproof buildings. 

{Mr. Barry's address will be found on pages 29 to 32, inclu- 
sive, of this issue.—Eprronr. } 

Mr. Barry’s address closed the convention session for 
the day, the afternoon being given over entirely to the 
forest products exposition in order that the visiting lum- 
bermen might have ample opportunity to get the full 
benefit of the big show. 


THEATER PARTY. 

The visiting retailers were entertained by the associa- 
tion tonight at a theater party at the Bainbridge Play 
House. In addition to the performance of ‘‘Fifty Miles 
from Boston’’ put on by the Bainbridge Players were a 
number of special stunts between the acts, arranged espe- 
cially for the occasion, that added much to the hilarity 
of the evening. No seats were reserved for this per- 
formance, but tickets were issued to the retailers as they 
registered and the house was filled to its capacity. 


THE FINAL SESSION. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 21.—The final session of 
the convention began at 11 o’clock this morning with 
a moving picture, ‘‘The Law of the Lumberjack,’’ that 
was thoroughly enjoyed. 

The report of the finance committee was simply a 
recommendation that the report of the treasurer, as 
verified by the publie accountants, be approved, which 
was done. 

The resolutions committee offered no report. 

The nominating committee reported that the legal 
case having been submitted to the court it would be 
proper to make a change, and suggested the following 
officers: 

President—Charles Webster, Waucoma, Iowa. 

Vice president—I. R. Goodridge, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Directors (for three years)—W. R. Wood, Parker; S. D.; 
C. D. Marckres, Perry, Iowa; (for one year)—F. C. Pot- 
ter, Cooperstown, N. D. 

The other directors hold over. The report was adopted 
and the officers suggested were unanimously chosen. The 
new president was escorted to the chair and briefly 
thanked the convention for the honor shown him. 

Following which the convention adjourned. 


THE INSURANCE ORGANIZATION. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 21.—Immediately following 
the adjournment of the association the twenty-first 
annual meeting of the Retail Lumbermen’s Insurance 
Association was called to order by Vice President A. 
M. Sheldon, of Minneapolis. As his report the secre- 
tary offered a printed statement showing the audit 
made by public accountants, with a schedule of losses 
paid during the year. The report showed the insur- 
ance organization to be in good shape, with a satis- 
factory increase in business. Secretary Hollis an- 
nounced that a capable man had been engaged to do 
field work for the association and would visit the 
various State retail associations in behalf of the or- 
ganization. 

Three directors whose terms had expired were re- 
elected—J. H. Queal, A. M. Sheldon and 8. H. Bow- 
man, of Minneapolis. 

The finance committee elected are C. A. Finch, La- 
Moure, N. D.; H. Harrington, North English, Iowa; 
A. B. Jackson, jr., Minneapolis. 

Following this action the meeting adjourned. 


Delegates Visit Forest Products Display. 

The remainder of the day was given to visiting the 
Forest Products Exposition. 

The Midland Lumber & Coal Company, of Minneapo- 
lis, of which C. E. English is president and manager, 
had thirty-two managers of its line yards at the expo- 
sition in a body today. The Lampert Lumber Com- 
pany, of Minneapolis, brought fifty-three of its yard 
managers to the exposition. The Wilcox Lumber Com- 
pany, of Detroit, brought seventeen; the Langworthy 
Lumber Company, Minneapolis, nineteen. A number 
of other large line yard concerns brought their yard 
managers here to get the benefit of the show. 

The check at the door taken yesterday indicated that 
1,600 visitors, the greater number of them retail 
lumbermen, were in the exposition building at one 
time, and the various exhibitors are well pleased with 
the results of this initial show. 

At a joint meeting of the directors of the North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association and the directors of 
the Retail Lumbermen’s Insurance Association, held 
at the Minneapolis Club this afternoon, all of the old 
officers of the insurance association were reélected. 
W. G. Hollis was reélected secretary of the retail lum- 
bermen’s organization and C. E. English, of Minne- 
apolis, was elected treasurer. George B. Thompson, 
treasurer and a director, after twelve vears’ service as 
an officer, asked to be retired from official life because 
of the demands of private business. He has been one 
of the most influential members of the directory and 
has always given much attention to association matters. 


Lumber Show Arouses Interest. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 19.—Rivaling in interest, 
in artistic arrangement and in variety of exhibits the 
Forest Products Expositions held last spring in Chi- 
cago and New York, the exhibit of lumber and forest 
products at the Coliseum Annex, in connection with the 
twenty-fifth annual convention of the Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, which began a three days’ 
session in the National Guard Armory here today, has 
attracted intense interest among the approximately 1,500 
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lumbermen from all sections of the Northwest in at- 
tendance on the convention, and Secretary W. G. Hollis, 
of the association, who planned the exhibit, has been 
the recipient of compliments on every hand for the elab- 
orate manner in which every detail of the big show has 
been planned and carried out. In the nature of an 
experiment, officials of the association were uncertain 
as to whether the exposition could be made the success 
they desired it to be, but at the close of the first day 
this doubt no longer existed and they knew that the 
first forest products exposition of the Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association was an unqualified success. 
Secretary Kellogg, of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Assoviation, has strongly urged that the expo- 
sition he made a permanent feature, not alone of this 
association but of the other retail associations as well, 
and will, without doubt, lend his influence to the move- 
ment to secure the codperation generally of the lumber 
manufacturers in a movement with this end in view. 

The annex offers an ideal location for such an ex- 
hibit, affording as it does space almost as large as was 
oceupied by the forest products show in the Coliseum 
at Chicago, and practically every foot of available ex- 
hibit space is oecunied, seventy-three different exhibits 
being shown, including all kinds of lumber, cypress and 
shortleaf pine of the South, redwood, fir and cedar 
from the west coast, pine from the Inland Empire, 
hemlock, pine, tamarack, cedar and hardwoods from the 
North. wood products of every kind, and many side lines 
that help to make business good for the aggressive retail 
lumber dealer in all sections. 

Down the center of the building are located the 
exhibits of eight manufacturers’ associations, in the fol- 
lowing order: Redwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
Arkansas Soft Pine Rureau, Northern White Cedar As- 
sociation, Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association and the West 
Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. The exhibit 
of California redwood made by the Redwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Association is in charge of R. P. Bertling, represen- 
tative of the John D. Mershon Lumber Company, of Sag- 
inaw, Mich., eastern agent of the Pacific Lumber Com- 
pany, from whose mills the material comprising the 
exhibit was shipped. J. H. Browne, general manager 
of that company, is an officer of the Redwood Mannfac- 
turers’ Association and has taken a_ personal interest 
in securing the exhibit for this exposition. The exhibit 
consists of a mixed car of redwood lumber, including 
the various grades of yard stock, with boards running to 
24 inches in width, and products of redwood, including 
doors, columns, balusters, lath ete. 

The exhibit of Arkansas soft pine is in charge of 
W. T. Christine, manager of the Arkansas Soft Pine 
Bureau. who is assisted in showing the beauties of soft 
pine finish to the many interested visitors by C. G. 
Atkinson, sales manager of the Stont Lumher Company, 
Thornton. Ark.; by J. Ti. MeArthur, of the Fordvce 
Lymbher Co., Fordvee, Ark., and George Friend, of Des 
Moines, Iowa. representative of the Southern Lumber 
Company. of Warren, Ark. This exhibit also consists of 
a ear of lumber that is exnected to be sold in this market 
and shows the various grades. A feature of the exhibit is 
that showing the various finishes of which this wood is 
susceptible. 

Snrrounded by a miniature forest of cedar trees, the 
exhibit of the Northern White Cedar Assoriation was 
an attraction to practically every visitor to the Coli- 
seum annex. Each visitor to the exhibit was presented 
with a houtonniere of cedar with a blue ribbon bear- 
ing the initials of the Northern White Cedar Association. 
This exhibit consists of cedar poles, posts, ties, shingles 
ete. A featnre of the exhibit is a cedar tie, well pre- 
served, that has been in service on the Chicago & North 
Western Railway for fifteen years, and another has seen 
twenty-nine years of service and is still in good condi- 
tion. Receiving the visitors to this exhibit and ex- 
plaining in detail the virtues of cedar were Harry Par- 
tridge, of the T. M. Partridse Lumber Company, and 
Mr. Gilkey, of Pendleton & Gilkey. 

Displayed in such manner as to bring out their merits 
to best advantage, every species of timber manufactured 
by members of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association was shown in the exhibit of 
that association, including hemlock, tamarack, birch, 
maple, basswood, ash and elm in all grades and various 
finishes. Especially attractive were the pancis of the 
different woods, showing the many styles of finish to 
which they are adapted. In charge of this exhibit are 
W. H. McDonald, chief inspector of the association, 
and Elmer B. Smith, of the Rice Lake Lumber Com- 
pany, Rice Lake, Wis. 

H. S. Childs, secretary and chief inspector of the 
Northern Pine Manufzcturers’ Association, and J. 
Cummins, association inspector, are in charge of the 
exhibit of that association, consisting of white and nor- 
way pine. A special feature of this exhibit is that of 
norway pine in many beautiful finishes, the special ob- 
ject of this being to disabuse the minds of retailers of 
the erroneous idea that norway is not susceptible to a 


high finish for beautiful interiors. This exhibit has 
attracted universal attention from the visitors to the 
show. 


In charge of the exhibit of the Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers’ Association are C. S. Reynaud, of the 
advertising department, G. G. Kuntz, special inspector, 
and Frank N. Snell, general manager of the Louisiana 
Red Cypress Company, of New Orleans, This exhibit 
contains a liberal showing of all grades of cypress, in- 
cluding barn stock, silo stock, factory stock, tank stock, 
siding and lath, showing the mill run from the lowest 
grades to the highest. It is an exhibit calculated to 


make a practical impression on the mind of the dealer 
who sees it, for he realizes that it is an exhibit of just 
the kind of stock he would get in an order shipped from 
any of the mills of the association. An attractive fea- 
ture of this exhibit is tupelo gum lumber, a wood that 
a few years ago was practically unknown in the general 
lumber trade but is rapidly coming into favor. 

- The exhibit of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation consists of Idaho white pine, western pine and 
other mixed products of mills of that section. Guy 
Shields, an association inspector, is kept busy explaining 
the virtues of these products to visitors to the exhibit 
and his lucid explanation of grades and the purposes for 
which the lumber is best suited indicate that he has a 
thorough knowledge of the subject. 

In charge of the exhibit of the West Coast Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association is I. C. C. Laursen, chief 
inspector of the Pacifie Lumber Inspection Bureau, 
Seattie, Wash. In this exhibit are shown mill run sam- 
ples of fir, spruce and hemlock, no attempt having been 
made to pick out specially selected stock but, rather, to 
show the ordinary run of stock that has been subjected 
to rigid inspection rules. 

All of the association exhibits have been objects of 
more than ordinary interest and many dealers have ex- 
pressed their appreciation of this action of the manufac- 
turers in sending to the convention a display of their 
products that gives to the dealer, almost as fully as 
would a visit to the mills, an idea of just the kind of 
material turned out by the plants manufacturing the 
various kinds of wood. 

Among the individual exhibits, that which has prob- 
ably attracted the greatest attention and in the arrange- 
ment of which more expense has been incurred than any 
other is that of the Curtis companies, under the imme- 
diate direction of the Curtis-Yale-Howard Company, of 
Minneapolis. The exhibit consists of a 4-room cottage 
containing hall, living room, dining room and kitchen, 
with stairway from the hall and from the kitchen. 
The three front rooms are of plain red oak, each show- 
ing a different finish, The house is complete in every 
respect, with built-in china closets, book shelves ete. 
While the cottage is complete in every detail no spe- 
cial or unusual designs are used, but every piece of mill- 
work is of standard design and such as can be supplied 
on short notice to any dealer. In the kitchen is dis- 
played a door rack that has attracted the immediate 
attention of every dealer who has seen it. By means 
of this simple rack every door is kept straight and clean 
and out of the way, but is easily reached for display. 
H. H. Hobart, of Clinton, Iowa, advertising manager of 
the Curtis companies, is in charge of this display. In 
behalf of his companies he offers to supply to any dealer 
who desires to install door racks such as is shown here 
the plans for it free of charge. 

Another individual exhibit that is attracting unusual 
attention is that of the Wisconsin Land & Lumber Com- 
pany, of Hermansville, Mich., which is making a display 
of Michigan forest products, especially of 2x8 maple 
and birch flooring and a variety of new panel designs. 
This exhibit is under the direction of Paul H. Knolk, 
Minneapolis representative of the company, who grows 
eloquent in explaining the beauties and advantages of 
the new panel designs. 

The exhibit of fir doors and fir products made by the 
Pacific Mutual Door Company, of Tacoma, Wash., is 
constantly surrounded by admiring visitors, who are 
much interested in examining the various door designs 
on dispiay. In charge of this exhibit is George A. Wil- 
liams, of Minneapolis, assisted by F. O. Crum, repre- 
sentative of the company at Minnesota Transfer. 


Farm Utilities Exhibits. 


Much attention has been paid to the arrangement of 
exhibits of farm utilities of various kinds—the things 
that the up-to-date dealer is handling in his yard rather 
than permitting someone else to sell and thus secure the 
profitable business that naturally should go to the lumber 
dealer. Notable among these exhibits are those of the 
companies manufacturing silos and silo accessories, of 
which there are a number. 


The Alton Silo Fixture Works, of Alton, Iowa, is 
showing a section of a silo with the doors and fixtures in 
which this company specializes. In charge of this ex- 
hibit are A. W. Page and Joe Euberg, who say that 
the company has enjoyed an excellent demand the last 
year, with a bright outlook for the future. 


L. R. Welles and Joe Pasco explain to interested deal- 
ers the virtues of the Arctic Silo, manufactured by 
the Arctic Silo Company, of Minneapolis, Minn. This 
is a horizontal stave silo specially featuring a flax fiber 


insulation that is a guaranfy against the possibility of - 


the silo contents freezing. 


The Common Sense silo, with special anchoring fea- 
tures, is shown by the Central Warehouse Lumber Com- 
pany, of Minnesota Transfer, Minn., these features being 
demonstrated to visitors by J. D. LaFier. 


The Craine silo sold by the W. L. Scott Lumber Com- 
pany, of Norwich, N. Y., is represented by a small model 
that is demonstrated by E. 8S. Olmstead, district man- 
ager. Mr. Olmstead says the Craine silo has made rapid 
strides in the Southwest during the last year. 


F. H. Douthitt, general manager, is in charge of the 
exhibit of the Champion Manufacturing Company, of 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, featuring a galvanized iron opening 
roof for silos. A concrete mixer and a farm gate are 
also included in the products of this company on dis- 
play. 

Artistic cupolas and ventilating systems for barns are 
displayed by the Queen Cupola Company, of Cresco, 
Iowa, and the Badger Steel Roofing & Corrugated Com- 


pany, of LaCrosse, Wis.; farm gates are shown by the 
Moyer Manufacturing Company, of Montevideo, Minn, 
steel posts are exhibited by the American Wire & Steel 
Company, of Chicago, Ill., many dealers evidencing more 
than ordinary interest in these displays. 


Building Accessories. 


The display of building papers, roofings, wall boards, 
ete., is extensive, among the more notable being these: 
Bird & Son, of East Walpole, Mass., showing Neponset 
roofing, building papers, wall boards, paints and special- 
ties; H. W. Johns-Manville Company, of New York, 
showing asbestos shingles, roof coating, building papers, 
etc.; General Roofing Company, of St. Louis, Mo., show- 
ing Certain-teed roofing and wall board, and the Ford 
Manufacturing Company, of St. Paul, Minn., showing 
roofing and building papers. The W. 8. Nott Company, 
of Minneapolis, in addition to building papers is show- 
ing a line of belting of which the company is a large 
manufacturer. At the booth of the Smith Sash & Door 
Company, of Minneapolis, was an attractive display of 
compoboard, manufactured by the Northwestern Compo 
Board Company. 


Stephenson’s Ideal flooring, as displayed by the I. 
Stephenson Company, of Wells, Mich., was one of the 
really attractive exhibits and H. H. Shepeck and C. W. 
Molin were kept busy showing the display to visitors 
and dispensing as souvenirs white and pink carnations. 


The Cornell Wood Products Company, with factory 
at Cornell, Wis., and sales office at Chicago, IIl., at- 
tractively displayed the wall board featured by that 
company. 


A complete line of west coasts products is shown by 
the H. B. Waite Lumber Company, of Minneapolis, 
Minn., the exhibit being in charge of A. C. Bond and 
W. E. Shaeffer. 


A. R. Graham, field missionary for the Western Re- 
tail Lumbermen’s Association, is in charge of the dis- 
play of the Porter-Ballard Plan Book System, and that 
dealers are intensely interested is indicated by the 
crowds that throng this booth and eagerly hear the 
description of the system given by Mr. Graham. 7 


The Old Ben Mining Corporation, of Chicago, (North- 
west Supply Company, of Minneapolis), has a display 
of coal, a commodity that comprises a substantial part 
of the business of many of the retail lumbermen. 

Drain tile, sewer pipe, etc., are shown by the What- 
cheer Clay Products Company, of Whatcheer, Iowa, and 
there is much demand for the frogs modeled in clay that 
are given out as souvenirs. 


Display of Retail Methods Models. 


Retail lumber dealers are manifesting much interest 
in the display of models shown by the AMERICAN Lum- 
BERMAN, these being models of retail yard devices that 
have been described by retailers in the Retail Methods 
Contest department of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN dur- 
ing the last year and a half. Dealers who have read 
with interest the articies describing these devices have 
expressed pleasure at being permitted to see the models 
and get an even better idea of the value of these de- 
vices and the exhibit has attracted more than ordinary 
interest. 


Other exhibitors who have space in the exhibition hall 
and are making interesting displays of their products 
are these: 


Bardwell-Robinson Company, Minneapolis, Minn.: Barrett 
Manufacturing Company, Minneapolis: Reaver Board Com- 
panies, Buffalo, N. Y.: S. H. Benjamin Coal Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.: Butler Manufacturing Company, Minneapolis; 
Carbo Steel Post Company, Chicago: Cyclone Fence Com- 
pany, Waukegan, Ill.: J. C. Hill Lumber Company, St. Paul, 
Minn.: Iowa Gate Company, Cedar Falls, Iowa: Keystone 
Steel & Wire Company, Teoria, Ill.: King Ventilating Com- 
pany, Owatonna, Minn.: Le Febure Ledger Company, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa; Learned Lumber Companv, Minneapolis; 
Melone-Rovey Lumber Company, Minneapolis: Minneapolis 
Paper Company, Minneapolis: Northwestern Lime Company, 
St. Paul: Northfield Iron Company, Northfield, Minn. : Osgood 
& Blodgett Manufacturing Company, St. Paul: Plant Rubber 
Company, Minneapolis: Radford & Wright Company, Duluth, 
Minn.; Reeves Coal Company, Minneapolis: Rowe Manufac- 
turing Comnany, Galesburg, Ill.: Shevlin-Carpenter Lumber 
Company, Minneapolis: Smith Sash & Door Company, Minne- 
apolis: Standard Manufacturing Company, Cedar Falls, lowa; 
Standard Paint Company, Chicago: Shrauger & Jonson, 
Atlantic Iowa; G. H. Tennant Company, Minneanolis: Tranco 
Manufacturing Company, Chicago: Western Silo Company, 
Des Moines, Iowa; Wheeling Corrugating Companv. Minne- 
anolis: C. W. Griswold. Minneapolis: Jackson Fence Comnany, 
Jackson, Mich.: Minneapolis Sash & Door Company. Minne- 
apolis: Oregon Lumber Company, Chicago: Pendleton & Gil- 
key, Minneapolis: Selwav Steel Post Company, Lincoln, Neb. ; 
Tenold Bros., Norwood, Iowa, and trade paper exhibits. 





BEAUMONT MATERIAL MEN ORGANIZE. 


BEAUMONT, TEX., Jan. 18.—The Beaumont Material 
Men’s Association has been organized here with sixty 
charter members and with J. T. Booth, president; Charles 
E. Walden, treasurer, and Hubert B. Oxford, temporary 
secretary. A permanent secretary will be employed at 
a good salary as soon as a man can be found who can 
give his entire time to the work. 

In addition to the officers, those on the board of direc- 
tors are John L. Keith, L. J. Black, H. A. Thompson and 
Ed E. Eastham. 

The organization will be affiliated with the State Ma- 
terial Men’s Association and its purpose is to protect the 
interests of members, who are dealers in building mate- 
rials of all kinds. To do this, the association proposes 
to furnish authentic information as to the financial 
rating and reliability of prospective users of these 
materials. - 

It is exnected that fully fifty new members will be 
enrolled Friday night, January 22, when the second meet- 
ing will be held. At that time State Secretary H. E. 


Spofford, of Dallas, will be present and speak. 
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TRI-STATE RETAILERS HOLD INITIAL CONFERENCE. 


Line Yard Managers Listen to Discussion of Trade Problems—Prominent Speakers on Program—Two-Day Meeting 
Is Well Attended—Entertainment Features. 


WALLA WALLA, WASH., Jan. 17.—The first conference 
of retail lumber dealers of eastern Washington, eastern 
Oregon and western Idaho ever held was concluded here 
last night at midnight, when the closing banquet of the 
Tri-State Lumbermen’s Assembly was over. 

It was not a convention of retail lumber dealers but a 
school of two days’ duration for yard managers, during 
which they listened to lectures, and then, last night, 
after the dinner, they sat about the banquet board and 
discussed the problems they have to meet in their every 
day business, Primarily behind the meeting were the 
seven lineyard concerns of this section, including the 
Tum-A-Lum Lumber Company, of which J. M. Craw- 
ford, of Walla Walla, is manager; the Potlatch Lum- 
ber Company, Col. John Kendall, Palouse, Wash., man- 
ager; Standard Lumber Company, Moscow, Idaho, E. 
McMartin, manager; Crab Creek Lumber Company, I. 
Rovig, Seattle, manager; White River Lumber Company, 
F. E. Robbins, Ritzville, Wash., manager; St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Company, C. W. Gamble, North Yakima, 
Wash., manager; Madison Mill & Lumber Company, 
I, G. Kjossnerr, manager, Lewiston, Idaho. The 
Tum-A-Lum Lumber Company had 50 representa- 
tives present; the Potlatch Lumber Company, 47; Stand- 
ard Lumber Company, 19; St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Company, 17; Crab Creek Lumber Company, 13; White 
River Lumber Coinpany, 8, and 4 from the Madison Mill 
& Lumber Company, and in addition over fifty indi- 
vidual yard dealers of this section were in attendance. 

The man behind the guns and who being on the 
ground made the arrangements largely, and to whom 
much of the success of the assembly is due, is J. M. 
Crawford, of Walla Walla, who was assisted by his two 
sons, Harold and C, H. Crawford, and in fact the whole 
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JOHN KENDALL, PALOUSE, WASH. ; 
Chairman of Retailers’ Conference. 


staff of the Tum-A-Lum Lumber Company and the 
Whitehouse & Crawford Company, allied concerns. 

Col. John Kendall acted as chairman of the assembly, 
which was held in the Odd Fellows’ Temple, beginning 
Friday morning. Standing beneath a huge silken Amer- 
ican flag, in calling the meeting to order, Col. Kendall 
said: 

All sessions will be open to the public and no admission 
tickets will be required. This assembly has not in view 
and will not tolerate any move to fix prices, divide busi- 
ness or control trade. Our real object is to exchange ideas 
and learn and discuss methods to the end that our service 


may be more satisfactory and more efficient to the con- 
sumer. 


The chairman then introduced Mike Toner, mayor of 
Walla Walla, as mayor of the most prosperous inland 
city of the West, and the mayor, in a few appropriate 
remarks, welcomed the lumbermen and their ladies to 
the city. 

A. H. Cox, of Pendleton, Ore., who directs the Oregon 
Lumber Yard there, responded to the welcoming talk of 
the mayor in a happy way, not neglecting to point out 
that there could be no better place for a meeting of this 
sort, unless, of course, it was Pendleton. 


Importance of the Consumer. 


Col. William Ham Miller, official orator for the 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, was then in- 
troduced. . 

His topic was ‘‘The King, the Great American Con- 
sumer,’’ but that did not make very much difference to 
Mr. Miller, who discoursed upon various wholesome 
things of interest to lumber dealers. The importance 
of the consumer, however, he kept in mind, saying that 
farmers are the best customers of most retailers. Coun- 
try people are all right, in his opinion. In fact, orig- 
inally we were.all country people, until a few got foolish 
and moved into town. Occasionally a farmer complains. 
He knew of one who, after raising a bumper crop, 
complained that it was awfully hard on the ground. 
The speaker defined an optimist as one who could look 
away ahead into the dark and see # light burning, and 
a pessimist as the fellow who comes along and blows the 








light out. He encouraged closer relations between the 
lumber dealer and the farmer as one of the great cures 
for mail order competition. On the other hand, the 
farmer has no better friend than the retail lumber 
dealer, who furnishes the roof above his head, and who 
also helps the banker in the town by carrying the farm- 
er’s account for two or three years. In fact, Mr. Miller 
maintained that the average lumber dealer is everybody ’s 
friend. 
Mental Foes of Progress. 


The principal speaker of the assembly was Dr. Stanley 
L. Krebs, of Philadelphia, Pa. ‘‘Two Snakes in the 
Business World’’ was his topic. 

‘*Do your customers good, not do them good!’’ was 
one of his trite commands to his hearers to be of service. 

The speaker pointed out the ethical cause of fear and 
worry as guilt and neglect of duty, and the mental cause 
as ignorance or mystery. The spiritual cause of worry 
is loss of faith in God. Dr. Krebs declared that the 
man who failed in business is a coward, the same as the 
man who falls back in battle. ‘‘Don’t try to imitate,’’ 
was his injunction, but ‘‘be yourself. If you have a 
crooked nose, don’t go to a surgeon to get it changed, 
but push it around through the world and make a suc- 
cess of it.’’ 

Dr. Kreb’s compared the downfall of Persian civiliza- 
tion, because of the wide gulf that came between the 
rich and the poor, with the discontent and discord be- 
tween monopolies and trade unionism and socialism in 
this country, but declared the answer would be found 
in governmentally controlled and helped and encouraged 
industry. It was this that made the difference between 
the Persia of the past and the America of today. More 
thought is being given by legislators.and statesmen to 
industrial problems today in this country and Europe, 
and it is this that will save Europe. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 


At the opening of the afternoon session, Friday, A. L. 
Porter, of Spokane, secretary of the Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, briefly spoke of the interest 
all members should take in the different departments of 
the association’s work, such as community development, 
retail advertising, collecting freight claims, house plans, 
silo talks to farmers, and learning to become better mer- 
chants. 

The Employer’s Side. 

Col. William Ham Miller gave another one of his 
rapid fire talks along practical lines, interspersed with 
good stories. He urged the dealers to go home and put 
into practice the things that Dr. Krebs is telling them— 
to start things and keep them going. His topic, the 
program said, was ‘‘The Boss—the Man Who Has 
Nothing to Do but Work and Worry and Sign Checks.’’ 

‘Of course,’’ he said, ‘‘we all have our opinions of 
the boss, but we keep’ them to ourselves, and it is well 
we should.’’ 

He urged hard work and determination and efforts 
would be crowned with success. 

The teachers and some of the high school students ar- 
rived and filled what few remaining seats were in the 
crowded hall. Then a quartet of young men sang, after 
which Dr. Krebs gave his second lecture. 


Cure of Mental Weaknesses. 


To compliment the ladies present Dr. Krebs stated 
that where uplift meetings were held always more women 
than men were present. Once, however, he addressed 
a meeting composed of 873 men and only 17 women. It 
was, he explained, in the penitentiary. 

He had already told of the causes of mental weak- 
nesses, and now took up the cure. Health will not take 
care of itself, so he placed the care of health as the first 
thing to look after. Good health is necessary to stimu- 
late a possible customer. He dwelt upon the stimula- 
tion of the solar plexus as being essential, and paid a 
tribute to Greek physical development and Greek philos- 
ophy. The lecturer told of simple exercises for deep 
breathing, that aided mental development. 


SATURDAY MORNING. 


This morning was devoted to conferences of mana- 
gers of the different systems until the assembly opened 
at 10 o’clock and listened to an address on collections 
by Frank L. Wait, of Walla Walla, of the credit de- 
partment of the Tum-A-Lum Lumber Company. It 
was a thoughtful treatise on the relations between em- 
ployer and employee, and employee and the public. 
The first collection law was noted in the old Mosaic 
law, which set aside every seventh year for the for- 
giveness of the debtor and the canceling of the debt. 
The Chinese go this even better, making every New 
Year’s day a time for settling all old accounts. The 
speaker declared yard managers should be careful, for 
carelessness and business do not go together. All sales 
tickets should be signed by the purchasers, and while 
this would be some trouble it is what the yard man- 
ager is paid for, and it will often prevent disputed 
accounts. The yard manager who makes immense 
sales, so that his stock at the close of the year looks 
as if it had been struck with a cyclone, but whose 
credits are bad, did not meet with the speakers’ ap- 
proval, either. The lumber was sold, but the bank roll 
of the yard looked as if an elephant had stepped on it. 
The manager who does these things is in business for 
the customer and not for the yard. In collections, he 


believed, eternal vigilance is the price of success. His 
address was the result of years of experience and con- 
tained much wholesome advice that was listened to 
with interest and manifest approval. 

Chairman Joha Kendall, in introducing Col. William 
Ham Miller, declared it would be his last offense at 
this meeting, and this brought a pang of reyret to 
everyone. .As it was his last it was also his best, for 
he kept his hearers amused from start to finish. Ile 
had several little take-offs of Dr. Krebs especially 
made a hit, and caused intense amusement. He told 
stories mostly, keeping his hearers continually in 
laughter. 

An Effective Singer. 

Miss Susie Crawford, the charming daughter of 
J. M. Crawford, surely made the hit of the meeting 
with her sweet singing, and it was regretted that she 
had not made her appearance before the third session. 
Especially her encore of ‘‘It’s a Long Way to Tippe- 
rary’’ brought round after round of applause. 


Impressing the Customer. 


Dr. Krebs’ third appearance brought out some very 
practical ideas, applying to practical problems the 
theories enumerated at his previous lectures. 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON. 


By courtesy of the Oregon-Washington Railroad & 
Navigation Railway, C. L. Smith, known as ‘‘ Farmer’’ 
Smith, who has devoted his life to agricultural devel- 
opment work, the last fifteen years in this section, ad- 
dressed the afternoon session, his topic being ‘‘Corn— 
a Business Builder.’? He prefaced his remarks by 
asserting the well known fact that agricultural pros- 





J. M. CRAWFORD, WALLA WALLA, WASH.; 
Largely Responsible for Arrangements. 


perity is necessary for lumber or any other prosperity. 
With the exception of fish and oysters, the farmer 
feeds the world. Mr. Smith considered himself as an 
ally to the lumber business as his star lecture for the 
forty years he has been in this work has been ‘‘ Home 
Building’’ and most rural homes are built of lumber. 
His first talks were made at the first farmers’ insti- 
tutes held in Minnesota forty years ago, and his work 
was urging the abandoning of the one crop and diversi- 
fying farming. He told what diversified farming, with 
dairying, had done for Minnesota, and how twenty 
years ago he gave his first address at Tekoa, Wash., on 
dairying and he was told it couldn’t be done out here; 
that there was nothing to feed the cattle; that corn 
could not be grown. 


Character Reading. 


A standing vote of thanks was extended to all who 
addressed the meeting, after which Dr. Krebs gave his 
closing lecture, taking up the subject of character 
reading. In an eloquent outburst, in closing, he de- 
scribed Hooker’s charge up Lookout Mountain as-an 
illustration of what could be done by determination. 

Here occurred a dramatic incident. As the round 
of earnest applause subsided Farmer Smith stepped to 
the platform and modestly declared: 

Gentlemen, I was with Hooker at Lookout Mountain, 
and Dr. Krebs’ description of it brings it vividly back to 
my mind.” 

Then the over 200 lumbermen,, who were already on 
their feet to leave the assembly room, applauded and 
cheered lustily the grizzled veteran, who has been de- 
voting his life to the peaceful pursuit of making better 
and happier homes. This closed the last session of the 
assembly. 

BANQUET AND TRADE CONFERENCE, 


Last evening an enjoyable dinner was given in the 
dining room of the Grand Hotel, at which over 225 lum- 
bermen and their ladies sat down, at 8 o’clock. Over 
the cigars trade topics were discussed and it developed 
into a conference among the yardmen, a large per- 
centage of those present taking part. There were no 
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set talks, but merely discussions of details of everyday 
work in selling lumber at retail. 

A. H. Cox, of Pendleton, Ore., acted as master of 
ceremonies, and at the outset introduced two young 
retail lumbermen, who, he said, were born to the busi- 
ness, Harold Crawford and Frank Kendall. He then 
introduced their parents, Mr. and Mrs, J. M. Crawford 
and Mr. and Mrs. John Kendall, all of whom were 
loudly applauded. 

Mr. Cox then announced that the different depart- 
ment managers of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association would explain their work. R. W. Franklin, 
manager of the traffic department, told of some of the 
different phases of his work, including claims for 
shortages in coal. He was asked several questions, which 
he answered. 

The Ballard House Plans. 

W. J. Ballard, manager of the plan book department, 
explained the plan book, stating they had sent out 1,000 
plans this year and had not received one complaint as to 
error in plans or material list. Dealers are using them 
to lend to prospective home builders. Instructions are 
also given by correspondence course, enabling the dealer 
to read the plans properly. The houses are all planned 
for convenience and to save steps in getting to the dif- 
ferent rooms. One dealer told him at this meeting that 
he built one house from the plans and because of it he 
afterward sold four more. Where there are local -archi- 
tects, Mr. Ballard stated, he did not recommend that the 
plans be used to compete with them. 


Advertising and Collecting. 


The writing of advertising for association members 
was explained by W. Thaw Denniston, manager of the 
association’s advertising department. 

‘*We can help you more it you will bear in mind that 
your business is no different from any other business,’’ 
he said. ‘‘We are trying to help you so that you can 
run your business to a better advantage to yourself and 
your employer, if it is not your own business.’’ 





MISS SUSIE CRAWFORD, WALLA WALLA, WASH.; 
Who Delightfully Entertained Yard Managers. 


The chairman introduced 8. L. Matson, of the Pot- 
latch Lumber Company, Malden, Wash., who, he stated, 
recently won the first prize in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN’S competition for articles on collections, and who 
spoke briefly. Mr. Matson did not believe there was any 
set rule for making collections. The collector who can 
get the money and leave the customer in the frame of 
mind that will result in his buying more lumber is the 
best collector. The salesman, in his opinion, must be 


eareful in making sales and exercise judgment. The 
salesman and collector must work together. 


Lessons From the Conference. 


William Esselstyne, of Echo, Ore., spoke on the same 
subject. J. G. Kjosness, of Lewiston, Ida., emphasized 
the value of such gatherings as these, and J. Rovig, of 
Seattle, brought up some tiade problems for elucidation. 
Among other things he asked regarding inspection of 
wood. 

C, W. Gamble, of North Yakima, Wash., manager of 
the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company’s line of 
yards, emphasized the importance of this conference 
of line yard managers, the first of its kind ever held in 
Washington, and the good that would come from the 
talks on salesmanship ot Dr. Krebs. 

Timothy A. Paul, an attomey of Walla Walla, ex 
plained the lien law of Washington and answered a 
number of questions. Nearly everyone present took part 
in the discussion, which was concluded at midnight, end 
ing a most interesting two days. 


VAUDEVILLE AT THE PENITENTIARY. 


A vaudeville entertainment at the Washington State 
Penitentiary was the unusual treat given the visiting 
lumbermen Friday evening, with the compliments of 
the Tri-State Lumbermen’s Assembly. It was a real 
vaudeville show, pulled off in the prison theater, which 
seats nearly a thousand people, and it was filled, the 
entertainers, ushers, stage managers, and in fact every 
one connected with the entertainment being convicts, 

Seven lumber companies sent representatives to this 
conference, as follows: White River Lumber Com 
pany 8; Madison Lumber Company, 4; St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Company, 17; Standard Lumber Com 
pany, 19; Crab Creek Lumber Company, 13; Tum-4 
Lum Lumber Company, 50; Potlatch Lumber Company, 
48; making a total of 159, in addition to which were 
unattached lumbermen and visitors numbering 39, mak 
ing a grand total of attendance of 198. 





COLORADO-WYOMING RETAILERS TWELFTH ANNUAL. 


Annual Address of President Extols Loyalty and Interest of Members—Advocate Passage of Pure Advertising Law— 
Warning Against Catalog Trade Competition. 


DENVER, COLo., Jan. 19.—At about 11 o’clock this 
morning, in the ordinary of the Brown Palace Hotel, 
G. C. Hemenway, of Colorado Springs, called to order 
the tweifth annual meeting of the Coiorado & Wyoming 
Lumber Dealers’ Assuciation. President Hemenway read 
his annual address, in part as follows: 


The year 1914 has come to a close, and from the stand- 
point of the retail dealers in our territory, with very few 
exceptions, it has not covered us with glory nor lined our 
pockets with any surplus co.n of the realm. 

While the proaucts of Colorado and Wyoming have been 
unusually large in agriculture and normally so in miner- 
als, the prouucer alone has benefited, aithough we, as 
retailers of building material, may well be optimistic of 
direct Leneficiai results in the near future. 

During the tore part of the year arbitrary tariff legis- 
laticn, the new currency bill, the continual, vigorous 
prosecution of socalled trusts, seemed to account tor all 
shortcomings in our business; while later, of course, all 
our ills, physically, socially and financia.ly, we attribute 
to the effects of the war, which will probably be the cause 
of all our woes for many months and perhaps years to 
come. In the meantime, however, we begin to see that 
even this most horrible of all wars may be an indirect 
benefit to business conditions in our country, and we have 
good reason to hope that the coming year may prove to 
be a great improvement over 1914. 


Catalog Trade Competition. 


Mail order houses do not do enough business in our 
territory to affect many of our members seriously, and yet 
there is a steady encroachment that indicates trouble for 
us in the future. We must be constantly on guard and 
prepared to meet all competition of this sort with our 
best weapons of defense: satisfactory prices and a deter- 
mination to secure every order that offers against compe- 
tition of this kind. 

Numerous trade journals are doing good work in this 
connection, and we should show our appreciation of their 
endeavors for our common good, in every possible manner, 
by showing a direct personal interest Write them a 
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letter occasionally in approval if you can; if not, one of 
disapproval. ‘ihey will like it, and it will be an evidence 
to them that we are at least reading their papers and 
are interested in what they have to say. 


The Retailer’s Legal Status. 

The decision in the district court at Greeley, handed 
down August 8, was very Satistactory to us as lumber- 
men, in view of the tact that in these days of trust 
busting lumbermen especially seem to be in bad odor and 
are considered most expert in the art of separating the 
public trom its hard earned wealth. ‘Lhis vindication 
Was particularly gratifying because of the fact that the 
evidence tor tue prosecution and the documents in support 
of this evidence were supplied by one who was himself a 
lumberman and quite tamil.ar with all the neiarious 
schemes lumbermen use to defraud the public. As a 
matter of tact, lumber associations and other similar 
bodies are receiving at the hanus of the press in general 
a great deal of support and encouragement which formerly 
could see no good coming out of any trade combination or 
association work. Many magazines and leading publica- 
tions whose tavorite scare-head articles were headed 
with such popular words as ‘Pool,’’ ‘‘Combination,”’ 
“Trade Association” etc. have now come to believe no 
harm, and really much good, to the general public may 
emanate from associations such as ours, properly con- 
ducted, not alone for our individual enrichment but for 
the advancement of the communities in which we live and 
conduct our business. 

If we desire to gain any degree of permanent success 
in these strenuous times of sharp competition on one 
side and watchful governmental supervision on the other 
our interest in association work musi increase. If Govern- 
ment supervision does not take the form of persecution 
there can be no objection to it, and it would not be un- 
welcome to those of us who wish only a reasonable profit 
on our investment, and those include our entire member- 
ship, I am sure. While a few of our friends and asso- 
ciates have become weak-Kneed and dropped away from 
us because of increase in membership dues, or from fear 
of unjust persecution, as was the case in the Greeley 
district, yet a large majority are loyal to association 
ideals and believe that their actual business existence 
depends largely upon organizat’on to protect their inter- 
ests in any lawful manner possible. 

We must not become careless and indifferent to these 
things but must join closer and closer together in bonds 
of fraternal interest in each other’s welfare as well as 
our own. 

Supporting the Association. 


Show loyalty and interest in our association and the 
good work it is doing by each taking a more personal 
part in its welfare; pay your dues promotlyv. and endeavor 
to get new members to join with us. Write the secretary 
frequently and freely with suggestions for the good of 
our association; use the service offered; praise the work 
done. if you can, and complain good and hard when you 
want to—just to show your officers and directors that 
you are a live member and are keening tab on what is 
going on. Do not be influenced hv the erroneous impres- 
sion that the association has outlived its usefulness and 
is not needed. That isn’t the way Fmveror William pre- 
pared for war in times of peace. Imagine if you can the 
condition of the lumber business in our territory if we 
had no association to at lenst hold in check influences 
that might not be very beneficial to us, to say the least. 
3usiness conditions in this glorious country of ours are 
continually changing and toward association work and 
special organization, not away from it. 


The president then read a few extracts from an 
eastern paper on codperation through associations, and 
said: 


I am not going to inflict you with a long message, as 
our secretary has one of more interest to you. and he will 
now give you a more detailed report of the condition of this 
association and a history of what has heen done for its 
advancement during the past vear. In this connection I 
want to sav that notwithstanding adverse circumstances 
we may congratulate ourselves upon the flourishing con- 
dition of this association, due largelv. I can assure you, 
to the efficiency and constant watchfulness of your secre- 


tary, who is always on the job looking out for the best 
interest of each member. These are not words of fulsome 
praise or flattery but simply an expression of commenda- 
tion by one who has been close.:y associated with him 
during the past year and more or less in touch with the 
work he has accomplished. 


The Secretary’s Report. 
At the conclusion of the president’s address R. D. 


Mundell, secretary, read his report, in substance as 
follows: 






The past year has been a momentous one all down the line, 
and lumber associations were no exceptions. 

In March there was heard before the district court at 
Greeley, Colo., the case commonly known as the “Northern 
Colorado Case’’—the State of Colorado vs. the Colorado & 
Wyoming Lumber Dealers’ Association and a number of indi 
vidual dealers. In August Judge Graham rendered a decision 
of “not guilty’’—thus closing a long drawn out affair of some 
two years’ standing. 

The case of the United States vs. the Northwestern Lumber 
Dealers’ Association and other associations was heard before 
the United Siates District Court at Minneapolis, Minn., De- 
cember 14. So far as we know @ decision in this case has 
not been rendered, but should it be adverse to the association 
the majority of those interested are in favor of appealing 
to the United States Supreme Court, believing that the work 
they are doing is not only legal but right. 

The Supreme Court of Missouri dissolved what was known 
as the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association. These busi- 
ness men—men of experience in handling lar affairs 
realizing the importance and absolute necessity of association 
and coéperation for the protection of their very business life, 
have recently organized what is known as the Southern Pine 
Association, and are perfecting their organization today in 
the city of New Orleans. 





Trade Factors and Departmental Work. 

Labor trouble throughout our territory and the European 
war had a tendency to cause a depression in business. We 
are glad to report that the labor troubles are settled for the 
time and we are awakening to the realization that European 
countries are looking to the United States for supplies, both 
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»-vieultural and manufactured, and which is creating a con- 
“ion that will revive business, and we feel that this terri- 
iy is entering into a period of prosperity unprecedented in 
history. 
\t the last annual meeting there was an arrangement made 
the Northwestern Mutual Fire Association to look after 
+ cir interests in this territory. This arrangement has proved 
‘isfactory and there has been paid into the treasury of this 
ociation $628.62, 
the traffic department of this association has handled 178 
ims and refunded to its members $506.46.) It may be sur- 
sing, but nevertheless it is true, that tie hardest work has 
‘nn to persuade the members to make use of the services of 
{ association, which is paid for by t! eir dues. 
the personal service department has been of service to a 
uber of members and we feel that this service could and 
uld be made use of by every member of this association. 
the eharter of this association covers Colorado, Wyoming 
1 New Mexico: however, our constitution and bylaws do 
mention New Mexico, nor docs the name imply that New 
xico, or any part of it, is covered by t!is association. We 
| that this should have your consideration, as tere are 
ny dealers in that State that question whether or not they 
- entitled to become members of this association. 


The Individual Member’s Influence. 


It is hoped that the individual members of the association 
tending this convention will realize more fully than ever 
e importance of getting all retail dealers into the associa 
mn, and that each will take the time from his business to 
e his competitor or the dealer in the neighboring town and 
jicit bis membership. I wish to say in this connection that 


e best agency for securing new members is the individual 
iember of the association, A word from him goes much 
irther toward securing a new member than does much 


vriting and considerable talk from the secretary, and we ask 
our assistance in this matter. 

During January, 1914, there were charged off 48 vards for 
onpayment of dues and during the year eight yares discon 
inued business. There were eleven new membershin certifi 
ates issued during the vear, leaving a balance of 209 yards 
members of the association. 


The Association Finances. 


The secretary reported in detail a balance in the 
treasury on January 1, 1914, in general account, of 
$595.20; receipts from dues, interest, advertising and 
insurance of $4,215.04, a total of $4,810.24. Disburse- 
ments had totaled $4,401.25, leaving a balance in the 
treasury of $408.99. The State defense fund showed 
a balance on hand January, 1914, of $1,109.60, against’ 
which were disbursements as follows: 


Lawyer's fees and expenses 
eee NN fos ig waca lech’ oid Std ine. Boe.0we & 8 du aeridelte' 
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A total of $1,109.60. 

Treasurer Larry Maroney’s report showed on hand 
January 1, 1914, in general account and the State de 
fense fund, $1,704.80; receipts from the secretary’s 
office of $3,758.70, making a grand total of $5,463.50. 
Disbursements consisted of paid out on 
vouchers of the secretary and $2.25 for exchange, a 
total of $5,054.51, leaving a balance on hand of $408.99, 
tallying exactly with the secretary’s figures. 

The committee found the reports correct and on mo- 
tion all reports were approved and incorporated in the 
official proceedings. 

On motion the secretary was instructed to invite the 
retail grocers’ association, now in session in Denver, to 
be present Wednesday to hear the address of Frank 
Stockdale, of Chicago, on ‘‘ Keeping Up with the Rising 
Costs.’ 

O. O. Russell, of Denver, suggested that the associa- 
tion consider the advisability of holding its next an- 
nual convention at the same time that the retail grocers 
and icemen’s conventions are held. Their interests were 
identical in many respects, he said, and if eonventions 
were held simultaneously good speakers could be secured 
for all. 

President Hemenway explained that the question pro- 
posed by Mr. Russell had been considered by the directors 
of the association aml would receive further attention. 
The president said further that a legislative committee, 
Which Mr. Russell suggested also, will be appointed to 
use its influence toward securing the passage of a ‘‘ pure 
advertising law’’ now before the Colorado legislature, 
and to consider other legislative matters affecting the 
general welfare. 
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Legitimate Advertising. 


Secretary Mundell read the proposed advertising law 
as follows: 

Any person, firm, corporation or association who, with in 
tent to sell or ir any wise dispose of merchandise, securities, 
service or anything offered Ly such persons, firm, corporation 
or association, directly or indirectly, to the public for sale 
or distribution, or with intent to increase the consumption 
thereof, or to induce the public in any manner to enter into 
any obligation relating thereto, or to acquire title thereto, 
or an interest therein, makes, publishes, disseminates, ciren- 
lates, or places before the public, or causes, directly or indi- 
rectly, to be made, published, disseminated, circulated, or 
placed before the public, in this State, in a newspaper or 
other publication, or in the form of a book, notice, hand-bill, 
poster, bill, circular, pamphiet, or letter, or in any other wav, 
an advertisement of any sort regarding merchandise. securi 
ties, service, or anything so offered to the public, which ad- 
vertisement contains any assertion, representation or sta‘e- 
ment of fact which is untrue, deceptive or misleading, shall 
be guilty of misdemeanor. 

Clark Pelton, of Laramie, Wyo., said he thought the 
bill as proposed would not protect the loeal dealer. 
There would be no way by the State law, he said, to 
get at the foreign concern making misrepresentations 
regarding its goods. 

Mr. Russell cited a Connecticut case in which this law 
had been upheld by the courts. He thought if enough 
of the States passed tlie law it would be made a national 
law. The speaker doubted the lezality of imnosing a 
State tax on mail order business.. He spoke of Congress- 
man Hinebaugh’s (of Ottawa, Illinois) bill proposing a 
tax on mail order business, but said that the bill had 
not been enacted into law. 

Secretary Mundell then read a bill which, he said, is 
now before Congress. This bill is in substance the same 
as that proposed by Congressman Hinebaugh. 

The morning session then adjourned. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 


Immediately preceding the afternoon session colored 
minstrels played and sang a number of popular songs. 

President Hemenway then announced the committees 
and the program proceeded. The first number was an 
address on ‘‘Credit’’ by A. R. Trimble, vice president 
of the Denver Credit Men’s Association, who spoke in 
substance as follows: 

The credit man, he said, is the personification of fear ; 
if he says Yes, he regrets it, and if he says No, heaven 
help him. Another fear is ‘‘What the salesmen think 
of him.’’ The salesmen, he said, think the chief func- 
tion of the credit department is to hold up what they 
consider the most desirable business to be had. 

Referring briefly to the history of trade, the speaker 
said that as business became more complex credits also 
becanie more complex. The old-time business was on a 
strictly C., O. D. basis, whereas credit is almost wholly 
a modern invention. Rating bureaus and commercial 
agencies were a later development. 

Mr. Trimble spoke humorously of the suspicion that 
formerly existed among rival merchants. Under those 
conditions ‘‘deadbeats’’ flourished. Now, however, 
fullest confidence exists and through credit associations 
and by other means the ways of the defautling and ab- 
sconding creditor are made less easy and credit is placed 
on a firmer basis. Now of the 200 billions of dollars’ 
worth of business done in the United States only one in 
27 billions is done in cash or its equivalent. 

Imagination in Business. 

The next speaker, Mr. Perrine, in an address on 
‘<Tmagination in Business,’’ said that the great war now 
raging wil] not only transform the map of Europe but 
will revolutionize the credit system of the United States. 
To meet this new condition are needed men of .imagina- 
tion. 

‘‘Tmagination,’’ he said, ‘‘has transformed great for- 
ests into our finest cities. From the sawing of the 
first shingle to the forming of the Denver Knot Hole 
Club,’’ he declared, ‘‘every great undertaking has owed 
its origin to constructive imagination, and to lack of 
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imagination are to be attributed the failures of many 
young men who never ‘arrive,’ ’’ the speaker said. Mr. 
Perrine cited numerdus examples of great accomplish- 
ment, all due, he said, to constructive imagination. 

Mr. Perrine held the audience in rapt attention and 
was enthusiastically applauded. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Perrine’s address the ses- 
sion adjourned. 

During the session the following committee appoint- 
ments were announced: 

Auditing—W. R. Greer, J. A. Laughlin. 

Press—l. F. Downer, R. E. Spencer. 

Membership—Hal Baldwin, E. B. Humphries, I. W. Hall. 

Resolutions—U. J. Warren, Fred Goble, W. P. Pochon. 

Legislation (Colorado) —W. P. Mel’hee, Harry Nutting, 
T. C. Hurst; (Wyoming)—Clark Pelton, W. R. Greer. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING’S SESSION. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

DENVER, CoLo., Jan. 20,—The entire morning session 
of Wednesday was taken up with Frank Stockdale’s 
address on ‘‘ Keeping Up With the Rising Costs.’’ The 
speaker took a text from thirty replies to ten questions 
sent to 10 members by Secretary Jones, of the Illinois 
Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association, all 
names being suppressed. Only one dealer was able to 
give the costs of doing business for the last decade, 
showing an increase of nearly 10 percent; average for 
decade was about 18. Twenty-five dealers reported costs 
rising and one diminishing. Mr. Stockdale said the aver- 
age inerease in all-lines in the last decade was about 3 
percent. Present actual profits are smaller, increased 
costs coming out of profits. The speaker referred to 
John W. Barry’s system of cost keeping, saying that 
thirty-nine items listed by Mr. Barry should be in- 
cluded in every system. He quoted from replies showing 
a confusion in methods of figuring cost, declaring that 
percentage should be figured on selling price and in a 
way to admit comparisons year to year with other 
dealers. Profits, he said, are premiums paid to busi- 
ness men who perform a.risky service uncommonly well. 
There are three kinds of business men, Mr. Stockdale 
said: Those who don’t know their costs of doing busi- 








ness and know they don’t; those who don’t know but 
think they do, and those who know and know they know. 
The speaker held the crowd nearly two hours and was 
frequently applauded. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON’S SESSION. 


Former Governor George H. Hodges, a lumberman of 
Olathe, Kan., was the first speaker at the afternoon ses- 
sion. His subject was ‘‘The Retail Lumberman Vs. 
Mail Order Houses.’’ The best class of catalog houses, 
he said, carry as good goods as any retailer and de- 
liver to buyers exactly what they sell. There are, how- 
ever, concerns whose goods are inferior and their chief 
stock is trade abuse and misrepresentation of the local 
retailer. The means of meeting this kind of competition 
is found in the misrepresentations themselves. The 
speaker said that the catalog cash-in-advance methods 
enabled them to do business on their customérs’ money. 
Lumbermen must get on a better credit basis and shut 
out the deadbeat. They must get more cash trade, short 
credit and interest on extensions. } 

Incidentally, Governor Hodges said ‘‘We have too 
many laws. We must elect business men to office and 
eliminate self-seeking demagogs and politicians. Busi- 
ness men must codperate with the farmers in securing 
better schools, good roads and: other community better- 
ments.’’ In discussing disputes regarding shipments, he 
said, the time will come when the retailers’ association 
will have a grade inspector and the retail association 
will not be compelled to accept the wholesalers’ 
tion without dissent. 

Mr. Hodges said he was opposed to agreed prices and 
division of territory, but he believed in codperation to 
improve business methods. 

A. Barnet, of McCook, Neb., followed with a talk on 
prices, declaring that the temptation to get big prices 
while it looked as though the getting was good‘ has 
proved disastrous in some cases. Continuing, he said, 
in these days of parcel post and sharp catalog compe- 
tition, with mail order methods of advertising, it is 
risky to have retail prices too high. 

With the close of Mr. Barnet’s talk the session ad- 
journed, 


inspec 


ENTERTAINMENT. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

DENVER, CoL., Jan. 21.—On Wednesday afternoon O. 
O. Russell, of Denver, gave the visiting ladies a mati- 
nee party, which was much enjoyed. Wednesday even- 
ing the Knot Hole Club gave an elaborate entertainment, 
consisting of a banquet, vaudeville, comic opera, minstrel 
show and instrumental musie in the Chamber of Com- 
merce rooms. The throwing of serpentine and other 
frivolities added to the gayety of the occasion. The 
ladies were simultaneously entertained by the Noll-Welty 
Lumber Company. . 


THURSDAY MORNING’S PROCEEDINGS. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

DENVER, CoL., Jan. 21.—This morning resolutions were 
adopted thanking the Brown Palace Hotel, Noll Welty, 
O. O. Russell, the Denver Knot Hole Club and the 
speakers for courtesies extended the convention. They 
also indorsed the State advertising and Himebaugh Fed- 
eral mail order tax bills and the secretary was author- 
ized to send copies of the resolutions to State senators 
and representatives. 

Sidney A. Clemons, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S 
editorial staff, spoke on extending the uses of lumber, 
declaring that the successful lumberman of the future 
will be a better merchant, will know more about farm 
buildings and will help the consumer to improve his 
structure. 

A. Barnett, of McCook, Neb., talked on credits, sug- 
gesting that generally long credits mean wide margins 
between costs and selling prices. To compete with mail 
order houses dealers must insist upon similar terms; 
otherwise the dealers get the credits and the catalog 
houses get the cost. 

The round table discussion was participated in by 
many. N. D. Beaver, of the Sterling Lumber & Invest- 
ment Company, Denver, moved that the convention ex- 
press itself in favor of admitting to membership dealers 
of New Mexico. They already were admissible, but he 
felt that this positive expression was needed to dispel 
doubts due to the name of the association. The motion 
carried. It was also resolved that the directors be 
authorized to prepare an amendment to the constitution 
to admit to membership dealers handling coal ex- 
clusively. This will be presented for the association’s 
action later. 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 

Election of officers resulted in the choice of the follow- 
ing: 

President—Harry Nutting, Littleton, Col. 

Vice presidents: First district, W. R. Grier, Cheyenne, 
Wvyo.: second district, F. B. Connine. 

Directors: First district, Clark Pelton, Laramie, 
N. D. Beaver, Denver. Second district, J. A. Laughlin, Trini 
dad, Colo.: W. L. McClung, Colorado Springs. Colo. Third 
district, Fred Goble, Silverton, Colo.; C, E. Dickinson, Lead- 
ville, Colo. : 

R. D. Mundell and Larry Moroney, both of Denver, 
were reélected secretary and treasurer respectively. Sec- 
retary Emeritus H. H. Hemenway, of Colorado Springs, 
had expected to attend the convention. He arose from 
a sick bed and dressed to make the trip but lacked the 
necessary strength. Many expressed regret at his ab- 
sence.. Though 85 years of age, his health is said to be 
improving. 


Wrvo.: 


THE CONCATENATION. 


Under the direction of D. H. Elder, Vicegerent Snark, 
eight candidates were initiated into the realms of Hoo- 
Hoo this evening in the Palm Room of the Brown Palace 
Hotel. The coneatenation was largely attended. Prac- 
tically all the lumbermen present aided in making it a 
great success. 
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KENTUCKY RETAILERS MEET AT LOUISVILLE. 





War on Substitutes Called to Attention—Silo Sales Urged—Monthly Inven- 
tories Advocated—Well Attended Annual Hears Two Pro- 
grams—Banquet Is an Enjoyable Function. 





LOUISVILLE, Ky., Jan. 20.—The tenth annual meeting 
of the Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association was 
calied to order in the Red Room of the Seelbach Hotel 
at ll a. m. by President W. K. Hall, of Fulton. Delib- 
erations covered two days, during wuich subjects of par- 
ticular interest to the membersuip were full discussed. 

Ik. EK. Drake, of Owensboro, asked permission to ad- 
dress the convention. He said that ne perceived that 
the chairman was not supplied with the working tools 
necessary tor a first class cuairman. He therefore craved 
peruussion to present a gavel. President Hall accepted 
‘*the gavel witnin a gavei’’ and said he would use it to 
the best interests of tue association. He then called on 
J. Crow ‘laylor, of Louisville, for the secretary ’s report. 


The Secretary’s Report. 


In reviewing the association activities for the year l 
am impressed with the idea that the best constructive 
work we have undertaken and carried on tor the last 
two years is in the promotion of pullaing and loan asso- 
ciations. There has been some good progress along this 
line auring the last year, the exact extent of which I 
hope we will be avle to develop during this convention. 
We have a committee headed by Brown Y. Wulis which 
has rendered splendid assistance to those who desire to 
organize building and loan associations, and hope we 
wul hear a good report trom this committee as well as 
from various members who have organized associations, 
for the building and loan idea is getting to be a more 
important tactor every day in the problem of home 
building. 

In connection with what progress may be reported I 
have what I believe is a new idea to offer you that may 
help encourage community interest in this kind of or- 
ganization. During the Christmas holidays 1 heard a 
minister, Rev. IT. N. Williams, pastor of the Immanuel 
Presbyterian Church, Louisville, make a taik from the 
pulpit as a sort of prologue to his New Year’s sermon, 
in which he recommended to his congregation that they 
cultivate the savings habit by taking out shares in 
building and loan associations. While he was making 
this talk the thought occurred to me that it would be a 
good idea for all the members to get in touch with pas- 
tors of churches in their communities and strive to get 
their codperation in the development of the home build- 
ing movement. We have invited Rev. Williams to be 
with us at the banquet, and I have also taken the 
authority to ask him to attend our regular sessions, tor 
I believe it may give us some new ideas and inspirations 
along the line of missionary work in the upbuilding of 
the savings and loan organizations. 


Lumber’s Proper Utilization. 


While building and loan associations help promote 
home building, we should not depend upon this entirely 
but give more attention to the subject of exploitation 
in general. We have had a number of good talks on 
advertising, and right now special interest centers around 
the subject of exploitation of lumber products. There is 
a movement on foot among lumber manufacturers to 
organize a sort of national federation to exploit and pro- 
mote the use of lumber to regain some of the ground that 
has been lost to substitutes. 

I have had some correspondence with J. E. Rhodes, of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, who 
has asked us to codperate in this work, and acting on the 
advice of our board of directors at its December meeting 
I informed Mr. Rhodes that if the lumber manufacturers 
had any definite plan for codperative work in exploiting 
lumber by retailers we would be glad to make a place for 
some one representing them on the program at this 
meeting. 

Recruiting Membership. 


There is one recommendation I want to make to the 
delegates here assembled, and I hope they will take it up 
and act on it. and that is a recommendation pertaining 
to membership in the association. There is no question 
in my mind if the members are getting as much value 
as they should out of their membership. 

Our memberships are not expensive. I do not believe 
there is another retailer’s organization in the country 
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in which the annual membership is as low as $5 a year, 
as most of them run from $10 up to $25. However, the 
point I want to bring out is this: no matter just what 
your membership costs you, the right idea is to see how 
much in the way of specific good you can get out of it. 

The thought has occurred to me that every member 
can get more out of his membership by advertising the 
fact that he is a member through printing, stamping or 
in some way putting on his letter heads and other sta- 
tionery a statement of the fact that he is a member of 


the association. If it does nothing else this is worth 
something as a sign or, manifestation of progress, and 
I believe it will help a man’ standing and credit in a way 
to stamp himself as a progressive member of the organi- 
zauon of his industry. 

Moreover—and I want you to keep this point particu- 
larly in mind—if every member will stamp or print on his 
Stationery the statement that he is a member of this 
organization it will certainly help in reminding unscrupu- 
lous wholesalers that we have an organization in exist- 
ence, and the natural effect of this will be to restrain 
tendencies toward what we call unfair competition on 
the part of millmen and wholesalers. 


Treasurer Alfred Struck’s statement of finances showed 
the association to be in good order financially. 


The President’s Address. 


President Hall stated that it was the custom of for 
mer presidents to read an address and, such being the 
case, he had prepared one and asked the indulgence of 
those present while ke read it: 


There are two sides to these gatherings. We all enjoy 
the social side, but there is a business side to which I] 
would like to call your attention at this time. I have 
noticed that many of you do not pay attention to the 
business of the convention as much as you should. If 
you will attend all cur sessions, be on time, and take 
part in the discussions we will all be benefited and 
between the sessions we will all have plenty of time for 
sociability. 

The time has passed when we may expect to accom- 
plish much unless we conduct our business in the latest 
and most approved manner, and I know of no way in 
which we can learn to do this as well as by listening to 
the experiences of our members and their advice as to 
which are the best methods. I have been in the lumber 
business twenty-eight years and think I know something 
about it, but I never attended one of these conventions 
without learning something that I can use in my busi- 
ness, and I believe you will find them equally helpful if 
you try. 

The Past Year’s Record. 


Since last we met our business has had much to con- 
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tend with. Poor crops and the war scare have made 
money so hard to get hold of that it has taken some 
hustling to collect enough money to meet our obligations. 

Our line of merchandise has been getting cheaper all 
the vear, until I venture to say that any of us could 
replace our present stock for from 10 to 15 percent less 
than it cost us. I always invoice my stock at what it is 
worth at the time the inventory is taken, and notwith- 
standing I had to absorb this loss my books show a little 
more than an average gain during the past year. 

I account for this from the fact that I have held prices 
up as much as possible ali through the year. We all 
realize that we are buying most of our stock at less than 
the cost of production and that it is only a matter of a 
short time when we will have to pay as much or more 
for it than before the decline; so as we all know that it 
is easier to reduce the price than increase it I have 
held to the old price. I believe if we would all do this 
in cases of temporary depression we would be better off 
and not be mistreating our customers, either. 


Retailers’ Legal Status. 


I noticed a few days since where some hatters had 
been fined for boycotting their employer. I believe this 
indicates that the courts are not going to be so partial 
in the antitrust prosecution, and when organized labor 
finds that it is amenable to the law as well as capital 
there will not be so much clamor against the trusts and 
the Government will cease its unjust prosecution of the 
lumber trade. Our association has always kept well 
within the law, and you might think this does not affect 
us, but it does. I know of a number of lumber dealers 
tna are afraid to join us on account of these persecu- 
ions. 

I think it absolutely necessary to the life of the lum- 
ber business that we have retailers’ associations, because 
differences are bound to occur between wholesalers and 
retailers that can easily be adjusted by arbitration which 
would be difficult to settle otherwise. For instance, if 
some unscrupulous wholesaler should try to force you to 
accept yellow pine according to the grades laid down in 
their book of grades what could you do if they were not 
afraid you would tell of their action at one of our con- 
ventions? 

The law does not allow us to combine to boycott any- 
one, but I know of no law to prevent our telling at this 
convention if a firm has mistreated us. Our members 
can decide who is right and act as they think best for 
their interest. I am always in favor of arbitration and 


know of no better board of arbitration than our man 
facturers’ conference committee. 
The Secretary’s Recommendations. 

I wish to call your attention to the report of our wort 
secretary and ask that you give his suggestions due co 
sideration, especially that part pertaining to building a 
loan associations and the promotion of the more extensi 
use of lumber in preference to brick, cement, plast; 
composition roofing and other substitutes for timber ar 
its products. We all handle lumber, but some do ; 
handle the substitutes, so it would be well for the ass 
ciation as a whole to advocate the use of lumber. 

I wish to thank you all for the hearty codperation 
what has been done for the advancement of our associ 
tion during the past year that I have served as yo 
president and ask that my successor may be treated 


well. 
The War on Substitutes. 


L. L. Barth, of Chicago, extended an invitation to t 





em 
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members to attend a mass meeting of the Forest Prod- 
ucts Federation, to be held in Chicago February 24 and 
25. He said that in this war on substitutes for woods 
retailers are as much interested as are manufacturers 
and he asked for the codperation of the association in 
this fight. He also asked that a committee be appointed 
to attend the meeting. On motion of Alfred Struck a 
committee of three was appointed to serve the associa- 
tion. The committee consisted of Alfred Struck, I. N. 
Combs and J. Crow Taylor. 

Considerable discussion arose over the inroads which 
substitutes are making on the lumber industry. F. E. 
Drake, of Lexington, stated that it was a question for 
all retailers, as it would come up sooner or later. A\l- 
ready in Lexington drastic rules and regulations were 
being made in building restrictions. He referred to 
the good work the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is doing in the 
interest of the lumber industry. 

The matter of freight rate advances, which are now 
under consideration before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, came in for discussion and a committee consist- 
ing of J. F. Frey, F. E. Drake and A. J. Thornton was 
appointed to make investigation and report Thursday 
morning. 

The chair next appointed the following committees: 


Auditing—Emil Anderson, FE. P. Roemer. 

Nominating—I. N. Combs, J. F. Frey, C. W. Roark, Turner 
Ruby and Curtis Hall. 

Resolutions—Alfred Struck, A. J. Thornton and F. E 


Drake. 
WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


Luther M. Walter, of Chicago, who is the legal rep- 
resentative of the southern hardwood manufacturers and 
southern pine manufacturers, in the rate hearing case 
now being held by the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
examiner, addressed the convention on the standing of 
the lumbermen, gave them a working knowledge of the 
cases now before the commission and asked for the sup- 
port of all lumbermen. 

Richard F. Ring next addressed the convention on 
‘“Overhead in Vocational Accounting.’’ He said that 
under the euphonious title given his subject he hardly 
knew it. He talked on the importance of keeping close 
tab on overhead expenses and gave some concrete exam- 
ples of what inventories taken monthly had done for 
some of his clients. He said that by taking these 
monthly inventories a business man would not have to 
wait until the end of the fiscal year to know whether he 
had made a profit. 


Sales of Silos. 


W. C. Curry, in a plain talk to the retailers, explained 
to them where they could make considerable money in 
handling silo stock. He said that the educational work 
was being done by the State and therefore it was not 
necessary for the retailers to do any missionary work. 
All they had to do was to go out and get in touch with 
the farmer, explain the merits of wood in silo construc- 
tion and he felt sure that they would get their share of 
the business. The only bad feature of the proposition was 
that they had to carry special stock for this purpose. 
He considered now a splendid time to canvass the farm- 
ers in their immediate vicinity. He felt assured that 
they would find them in a very receptive mood at present 
as they were hard put in finding suitable fodder for their 
cattle. He considered that they would make more money 
in handling silo stock than other kinds of lumber. 

The convention was next addressed by J. D. Burge, jr., 
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on paints and finishes, after which the meeting adjourned 
atil 9:30 Thursday morning. 


THE BANQUET. 


Wednesday evening the annual banquet was held. It 
is held in the hotel dining room. John E. Garner was 
licial toastmaster and addresses were made by Presi- 
nt Hall; by Denny E. Goode, on ‘‘One Hundred Thou- 
nud Miles of Hospitality;’’ by ‘Rev. T. N. Williams, 
‘*Wood; Use and Abuse and Some Remarks,’’ and 

F, Kk. Drake, on ‘‘Random Thoughts.’’?’ The menu 
rd was expressed in terms peculiar to the trade and 
sguised a wealth of gastronomic luxury. The addresses 
‘re most interesting and altogether the annual banquet 
the Kentucky retailers’ organization was one of the 
st enjoyable in its history. 


THURSDAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Jan 21.—Today’s sessions of the 

entucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association were given 

ver largely to discussions and receiving reports 

f committees. The committee appointed to look into 

e matter of freight rates reported through its chairman, 
. F. Fry, as follows: 

We, the committee on freight rate advances, after much 

vnsideration of the subject, wish to report that in the ab- 

nce of sufficient evidence to afford us a proper conclusion 

1 the subject and realizing that it is a subject that should 

ceive thorough consideration before going on record for or 
zainst said advances, do not feel that this body should take 
efinite action, believing that the commission will render a 
iir and just decision on the question. 

Silos came in for a general discussion led by F. E. 
Drake, of Owensboro. Building and loans associations 
were discussed by T. N. Williams. He advised every 
retailer to endeavor to start a building and loan associa- 
tion in his home town. He said the building and loan 
associations endeavored to conduct their business in 
such a manner as to give the greatest possible confidence 
and returns to their members. He said plans governing 
the associations were very simple and unlike those of 
the banks, every member having an equal chance to 
become entitled to a loan; that Louisville has three 
building and loan associations, and outlined the workings 
of these associations. 

Lien law uses and abuses were discussed. Several of 
the retailers paid their respects to the wholesaler and 
manufacturer who came into their territory and tried 
to sell their customers by making generous concessions. 
This was termed unfair competition. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: 

President—-Emil Anderson, Louisville. 

First vice president—L. M. Moore, Lexington. 

Second vice president—F. E. Drake, Owensboro. 

Treasurer—Alfred Struck, Louisville. 

Directors (three-year terms)—S. F. McCormick. Lexing 
ton: C. P. Hall, Shelbyville; T. E. Ruby, Madisonville. _ 

Directors (two-year term)—A. J. Thornton, Morganfield. 





NORTHERN PINE MANUFACTURERS’ 
ANNUAL. 


(Concluded from Page 41.) 
Average Percentage of Claims from Grade in Last Three 


Years. 
Average below grade of 57 claims in 1912.............. 14.7% 
Average below grade of 43 claims in 1913.............. 17.5% 
Average below grade of 85 claims in 1914.............. 14.3% 
Location of Claims Against Members. 
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Discussion of Interinsurance. 

After appointment of the nominating committee, Mr. 
Barton presented ©. F. Simonson, who read a paper 
presenting the merits of the interinsurance bureau of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, His 
purpose was to show that the indemnity furnished is 
just as good as that of the stock companies, while the 
cost is much less. William Irvine, a member of the 
advisory committee of the association, said interinsur- 
ance unquestionably has saved money in the past. 
Edward Hines made a motion that the members of the 
association indorse the enterprise, and it carried unani- 
mously. 

Reports of Committees, 


C. E. McGibbon, reporting as chairman of the bureau 
of grades, said it had been working with the problem 
of standardizing factory and box lumber. Edward Hines 
said this could best be‘done by consulting other asso- 
ciations as to a uniform plan. The matter was laid 
over to the summer meeting. 

C. H. Werden reported for the railroad committee 
that the Missouri River rate case is pending with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The case looks fa- 
vorable, he said, except for the feeling that the rail- 
roads should receive more money, which operates against 
all rate reduction complaints. 

George F. Lindsay, of Duluth, then presented the ad- 
vertising proposition as outlined above. 

Following the report of the nominating committee 
the association adjourned. 





OnE of the largest display booths at the Panama 
International Exposition at San Francisco is to be built 
by a Buffalo (N. Y.) planing-mill, Montgomery Bros. 
& Co. The company making the exhibit is located in 
New York State and bears an international reputation. 
It will use space about 200 feet square and the booth, 
which will be constructed of white pine, will involve 
an expense of several thousand dollars. A large Bel- 
gian cutlery company had the space originally, but gave 
it up on account of the war. 


NEBRASKA ANNUAL’S FINAL SESSION. 











Election of Officers and Passing of Comprehensive Resolutions — Terms of 


Sale Considered—Insurance Department, Prosperous, Considers 
New Forms of Risk. 










The first two days’ proceedings of the ‘‘silver’’ 
anniversary—the twenty-fifth annual meeting—of the 
Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association were reported in 
full in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of January 16. The 
concluding day’s proceedings and those of the Nebraska 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance Association are here 
presented, 

The first number on the Friday afternoon program was 
the report of the nominating committee of the Ne- 
braska Lumber Dealers’ Association, as follows: 

President—F. A. Good, Cowles. 

Vice president—S. W. Lightner, St. Edward. 

Directors, three years—W. S. Swanson, Uakland, and L. B. 
Dick, North Platte. 

The report was approved as read and the secretary 
instructed to cast the votes of the convention for the 
officers nominated. 

The membership committee then reported recommend- 
ing the following concerns for admission to member- 
ship: 

John W. Warrick, Meadow Grove. 

Table Rock Lumber Company, Table Rock. 

Prairie Llome Mercantile Company, Prairie Home. 

A. W. Schroeder & Co., Eustis. 

E. J. Tucker, Llowe. 





The report was approved and the concerns named 
were duly admitted to membership in the association. 

The lumber association then adjourned and the In- 
surance society immediately convened. 


Insurance Officials Elected. 


The nominating committee of the insurance society 
reported the following nominations: 

President—G. W. Eggleston, Bennett. 

Vice president—M. Campbell, Atkinson. 

Treasurer—C, R. Judkins, Upland. 

Secretary—E. E. Hall, Lincoln. 

Directors, three years—W. S. Swanson, Oakland, and L. B. 
Dick, North Platte, 





The report of the nominating committee will be acted 





MOSES CAMPBELL, ATKINSON, NEB. ; 
Vice President of Insurance Society. 


upon at a meeting to be held in Lincoln, at 2 p. m. 
January 16. Members present at today’s session author- 
ized R. M. Trumbull, of Hildreth, to cast their votes 
by proxy for the officers nominated. 

The insurance society then adjourned and the lumber- 
men’s association reconvened to hear the report of the 
resolutions committee. That committee presented the 
following resolutions, which were adopted as read: 


Resolutions. 


At the close of this our twenty-fifth annual convention we 
view with great pride and satisfaction a strong and helpful 
association having on its membership rolls most of the 
dealers of the State and contiguous association territory. 

We congratulate ourselves on a record of a quarter cen- 
tury of progress through its instrumentality that would have 
been impossible without such an organization. In addi- 
tion to a long record of useful and economic achievements for 
the direct bettering of trade conditions have been the pro- 
motion of a friendly, helpful and coiperative spirit of united 
endeavor, a means of collective instruction and recreation, 
an annual getting together and welcome absence from ,busi- 
ness cares and worries, a forming and building up of friend- 
ships .more closely cemented by the passing of years that 
have held and will endure to the end; now, therefore, be it 


Resolved, That our thanks and congratulations be and are 
hereby tendered to the charter members for their foresight 
in forming and their faithful labors in perpetuating this 
beloved association of Nebraska retail lumber dealers. 


To Mr. A. Barnett we are indebted and heartily thank 
him for the special and very enjoyable manner in which he 
conducted the silver anniversary session of this convention. 
May he live to assist in celebrating our golden jubilee. 


We note with sorrow the places left vacant by the passing 
from this life of a number of these first and others of our 
older members, and in the deaths of Olin L. Brown, of Ches- 
ter, F. M. Spalding, of Linco!n, and Mrs. G. W. Eggleston, 
of Bennett, our association has suffered great and saddening 
losses, which, though inevitable with the passing of the years, 

























































































are none the less hard to bear for us who have learned dur- 
ing many years of trade and social acquaintance their ster- 
ling virtues of mind and heart. 

In the passing of William Fried, of Fremont, we acknowl- 
edge a peculiarly sad loss of a member. A ciurter Member, 
one of the early presidents of our association and the em- 
bodiment of belptul kindness and courtesy during a long 
life of unusual business activity, faithful, unassuming and 
beloved by all. 


WHEREAS, Lumber and the lumber industry have suffered 
greatly owing to misinformation and lack of information 
regarding the supply, the relative costs and the adapta- 
bility of forest products to building construction and to a mul- 
tutude of other purposes for which they have always been 
the favored materialis; and 

WHEREAS, Codperation among all branches of the indus- 
try affords the most practicable means of informing lumber- 
men and the consuming public on these questions: be it 

Resolved, That the Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association 
indorses the movement to organize the Forest Products Fed- 
eration, the declared objects of which are to compile and 
disseminate information of an educational character regard- 
ing wood and its varied uses that shall place lumber and the 
lumber industry in the proper light before the public. 


Our program for the present convention has been made 
of great value to the members by the instructive addresses 
of E. C. Hole, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, C. C. Trapp, 
of Graham, Mo., and more entertaining through the con- 
tributions of L. S. Dodds and Secretary Hall, who enter- 
tained us with music and moving pictures. 

While much regretting the unavoidable absence of John W. 
3arry and the consequent loss of his address from our 
program, we thank him for his touching and reminiscent 
message so characteristic that it almost made his bodily 
presence felt to his old friends of the association. 


The lumber, coal and material men of the city and the 
large hearted business men of Omaha generally have, indi- 
vidually and through the commercial club, with their pro- 
verbial foresight, kind care and liberality foreseen and pro- 
vided for every moment that could be spared from our ses- 
sions to entertain the members, their ladies and the juniors, 
and we hereby thank them and assure them that we carry 
to our homes the renewed evidence of their friendly and un- 
selfish interest in us and this association. 


To the lumber trade press and to the city papers we 
extend our thanks for helpful publicity and other friendly 
courtesies accorded this convention. 

To that incomparable host Rome Miller we extend thanks 
for kind treatment, the use of his new and palatial convention 
hall and for special and most enjoyable forms of entertain- 
ment provided. 


Our worthy President Good, Secretary Hall and President 
G. W. Eggleston, of the insurance department, have well 
earned our special thanks by their unceasing efforts in past 
years for the welfare and maintenance of the association. 

To E. S. Clarke, treasurer of the lumber, and to C. R. 
Judkins, treasurer of the insurance association, and to the 
directors of both organizations we acknowledge our indebted- 
ness for gratuitious and faithful service. 

The question of compensation to directors being 
brought up in accordance with the action at the fore- 
noon’s session was discussed briefly and then laid on 
the table. , 

Terms of sale were discussed and the following com- 
mittee was appointed to draw up and report terms of 
sale to be recommended for adoption by members of 
the association individually: 


F. C. Krotter, Palisade. 
A. F. Sturm, Nehawka. . 
C. R. Judkins, Upiand. 


The convention then adjourned. 


The North Western Lumber Company, of Belling- 
ham, Wash., presented with its compliments to the 
directors of the Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion a 14-pound trout. This fish was served at noon 
Friday at the Rome Hotel at a complimentary luncheon 
given by the association to its directors, members and 
visitors. 


Nebraska Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance 
Association. 


OMAHA, NeEs., Jan. 15.—The insurance department 
of the Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association was called 
to order by President G. W. Eggleston, of Bennett, at | 
10:30 a. m. today in the convention hall of the Rome 
Hotel. 


E. E. Hall, secretary, read his report, in substance 
as follows: 


Our insurance department has experienced a very 
satisfactory year since our last annual meeting, both in 
the way of increased business and small percentage of 
losses. While the new business secured has not been 
fully up to our expectations nor what the merits of our: 
association would seem to warrant, yet on the whole 
it has not been bad. We have increased our business 
until it now amounts to more than $1,300,000 and since 
the first of the year we have received applications for 
more than $50.000 of new business. Our rate was re- 
duced last spring from 48 percent of the deposit premium to 40 
percent and increased the amount of our maximum policy from 
$3,000 to $5,000, and notwithstanding the reduction in rate of 
yee our surplus and reserve fund has increased nearly 
2,000. 

Our losses and expenses during the year have amounted to 
only 29 percent of the deposit premium, a record of which we 
may be justly proud. 

In June Judge Troup, of the Equity court of Douglas 
County,. handed down a decision in the case of the 
American Insurance Company, et al, vs. Mangold Bros., 
in which every contention of the American company 
and ourselves was upheld. : 

The decision was so’ unqualified and so sweeping that 
we naturally experienced a lively sense of satisfaction. 
The contending companies immediately appealed the case 
to the supreme court and while we regret being forced 
into the litigation we are not averse to securing a de- 
cision from the court of last resort that the point at 
issue may be finally and definitely settled. 

If the plain terms of our contract with the insured 
can be set aside by the arbitrary action of an adjuster, 
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and the amount of our liability under this contract 
varied at the whim of such adjuster, we want to know it. 

Since the ratification of the employers’ liability law at 
the last election it has been suggested by a number of 
our policy holders that we organize an employers’ in- 
demity department in conjunction with our fire insur- 
ance business, th.s department, however, to be whoily 
independent of the other. It could be conducted with 
very little additional expense and judging trom our ex- 
perience in fire insurance it could be made a means of 
securing a reasonable rate for such indemnity. 

The data governing this class of insurance is at pres- 
ent so incom} lete that I am unable to give you any au- 
thentic figures, but if it is thought best to investigate 
with the view of adding such a department, I would 
suggest that a committee be appointed to secure such 
information as might be available and present the mat- 
ter to you at our next annual meeting, to be acted 
upon at that time. 4 such investigation and the steps 
leading to such organization require considerable time 
we could not in any event hope to secure much busi- 
ness before next year, for the most of such insurance is 
already placei for the present year. 

We have also been urged to so amend our by-laws 
that we could issue a tornado policy upon risks on 
which we have a fire poiicy. such tornado insurance 
to be written with a minimum policy of $3,00) on eacn 
risk. This matter could also be lett to the same com- 
mittee if it was thought best to add this feature. 

A report of the yearly business of the association 
as well as financial statement is attached, the report 
being as of date December 31, 1914 





a 





Receipts. 
. $1,532.66 


2,634.93 


Balance on hand, Dec 
Cash received from 
Cash received from ‘ n : 
Cash received from Reserve........... 
Cash received from Interest 





SOCK! TOCOIPtS ..scee0es aniawaaee eee ~ $10,414.05 















Disbursements. 
Paid out on vouchers from No. 1 to No. 48, inc., for ‘ 
Losses— 
F. C. Erotter & Co., Stratton, Neb.$ 19.13 
Keystone Lumber Co., Rockville, 
SRE er errr — 36.00 
E. S. Clarke & Co., York, Ne ; 11.80 
Young & Bolton, Hebron, Ne 2,090.00 
A. K. Lammers, Hart t 5.92 
F. H. Gilcrest Lumber 298.20 
Utah Lbr. Co., Salt 
bo ee at eT Per ee rie : 6.88 $2,377.43 
Return Prem. Cance led policies 422.23 
Salary of Secretary........ Be 1,200.00 
Printing and tionery ek cen 135.75 
Postage, expre et woe) yee 242.10 
Premium on re-insurance....... 3.40 
PS ciiGkehn esis vende se esbbens 2,000.00 
Ses eee ee eee 
SPORE WROOMED oon ccen ce vce 
Sundry expense ..... 
Bonds of Secretary and “Tre as 
Adjusting expenses ............. 
ES eee ee 
Total loss, expense and loans........$7,043.97 
Balance cash on hand ............0.. 3,370.08 $10,414.05 
Statement of Assets. 
Cash in bank, subject to check............ $3,370.08 
Time certificates of grrr ( - bO\ok sa smee ee 7,195.00 
Morrill County bonds (4% 5,000.00 
Jansen water bonds.......... 6,0 00. 00 
Assessmeuts in process of > 2 
Deposit Prem. in process of col 
MECrees MCSE «0.05 sscccoce 
Office furnitures and fixtures......... 
SE So ick auiWispchsss eines sees canes weasels $24,617.88 


Amount due policy holders on ret 13,450.83 
Balance, surplus and reserve.........-..ceeeee008 $11,167.05 

C. R. Judkins, of Upland, treasurer, next read his 
report, which agreed with that of Secretary Hall. The 
auditing committee reported that an examination of 
the books of the secretary and treasurer showed them 
to be correct. The report of the auditing committee 
was approved and filed for record. 

The secretary’s recommendations regarding tornado 
_and accident insurance were then discussed. A motion 
was adopted that a tornado policy be written by the 
society. The following committee was then appointed 
to investigate the two sub jects and report with recom- 
mendations for the association’s action: F. A. Good, of 
Cowles; S. W. Lightner, of St. Edward, and J. H. 
Melville, of Sterling. 

S. W. Lightner suggested that directors be paid for 
their time during attendance at directors’ meetings. 
His theory was that the directors having performed 
valuable services and made money for the members 
they should be paid for their labor. ‘‘The laborer,’’ 
he said, ‘‘is worthy of his hire.’’ 

The question aroused considerable discussion, but 
action was deferred until the afternoon session. 

Upon the appointment of the following nominating 
committee the session adjourned: L. C. Mittlestadt, of 
Norfolk; V. S. Hall, of Bladen, ana A. F. Diel, 
Scribner. 


NEBRASKA HOO-HOO CONCATENATION. 


Under the direction of Vicegerent KH. Huston, of 
Omaha, and the assistance of the Aides officers a 
class of six kittens were initiated into the mysteries 
of Hoo-Hoo: 

Snark—Frank Harrison. 

Serior Hoo-Hoo—E. T. Hampton. 

Junior Hoo-Hoo—Stymest Stevenson. 

Bojum—wW. W. ¢ -armichael. 

Scrivenoter—J. F. Gresly. 

Jabberwock—J. M. Mullen. 

Custocatian—-Lew Wentworth. 

Areanoper—Morton Engelman. 

Gurdon—-T. Black. 

The initiates were the following: 

E. E. Hall, of L incoln : Secretary Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ 
4.ssociation : FF rank Myers. of Snyder. Neb. : D 
Omaha: H. C. Jackson, of Omaha; J. E, Hoagland, of Kiron, 
Iowa, and H. M. Kuntsen, of Imogene, Iowa. 

Following the concatenation. the Hoo-Hoo crowd 
participated in a banquet at the Paxton Hotel. 

BABB PDOOOIOI ITF 

Between August 15-and October 15 eargoes totaling 
583.000 tons were transported through the Panama Canal. 
The heaviest traffic was between the Atlantic and Pacific 
Coasts of the United States and was composed of canned 
goods, lumber, grain, sugar, pineapples and wine east- 
ward bound, and of manufactured goods and general 
merchandise westward. 


Frank Gleason, of 


BOX MAKERS CONVENE. 


Well Attended Annual Meeting—Much Accomplished 
and Big Work Ahead. 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 


NorFro.k, VA., Jan. 21.—The sixteenth annual meet- 
ing of the National Association of Box Manufacturers 
convened here at 11:15 this morning under very aus- 
picious surroundings in the Monticello Hotel main 
parlors. Much enthusiasm was shown by the seventy- 
five to 100 present from Wisconsin, Illinois, New York, 
Maine, North Carolina, Virginia, Maryland, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Michigan and Massachusetts. 

Chairman Masters was delayed in arriving on ae- 
count of a railroad accident and E. B. Varney, of Fall 
River, Mass., acted as chairman of the meeting. The 
convention was weleomed by Mayor Mayo, of Norfolk, 
and W. Rice responded appreciatively for the asso 
e1ation, 

The report of Treasurer C. F. Yegge was read and 
showed the finances of the association to be in good 
shape, with gains made during the year. 

Secretary Gifford reported regarding association 
conditions. He stated that notwithstanding depressed 
business conditions the progress of the association had 
been phenomenal. He gave a working outline of the 
association’s efforts in the formation of a board of 
governors from various districts and installation of 
active local organizations therein to inspire associa- 
tion work. The association had secured the mem 
bership of northwestern shook manufacturers totalling 
fourteen, and had organized a strong loeal organiza- 
tion in the Ohio River district. Since August it had 
secured fourteen new members. The feetage repre- 
sented by the membership April 19, 1914, was 375,- 
000,000; now it is 580,000,000. Hope is entertained 
that a campaign will be inaugurated to reach an out- 
put of one billion feet. 

The secretary called attention to the fight being 
carried on against the fiber box people and their com 
petition and the work being done with regard to classi 
fication by railroad companies. He advocated start- 
ing an advertising campaign to offset the inroads that 
competitors are making, putting forth plainly the dis- 
advantage of the wooden box. He complimented the 
trade papers on the assistance given association work, 
toward the success of meetings and in the fights under- 
taken in behalf of wooden boxes. He reported the 
total membership as now eighty-six. 

The reports of the treasurer and secretary were re- 
ceived and filed. 

The next report was that of the secretary of the 
board of governors, E. H. Defebaugh. It outlined 
briefly the activities of the board, noted the gratify- 
ing attendance at various meetings and expressed hope 
of effecting a standardization of boxes. It reviewed 
the need for catering more closely to the needs of 
customers and of impressing people with the advant 
ages of the wooden box. It-:declared that the associa 
tion is codperating closely with Pacific Coast operators 
with a view to having them join the National Association. 
The report outlined the work done in the Pridham 
case and the effects to be gotten in the future from 
this. Mr. Defebaugh complimented Secretary Gifford 
on the work he has done and seconded the campaign 
for more members, stating that he had the signatures 
of the Great Southern Lumber Company, Bogalusa, 
La., and the J. J. Newman Lumber Company, Hatties- 
burg, Miss. He said the idea conveyed by increased 
membership is increased association effici iency and re- 
duced membership assessment. 

An address by A. R. Turnbull, of Norfolk, member 
of the North Carolina Pine Association, on association 
ideas was full of interest and well received. It con- 
tained many remarks pertinent to association work, 
its success, ete. It guaranteed the close codperation 
of his association with the National organization he- 
cause of the box makers being large buyers of pine 
lumber and closely associated. Mr. Turnbull indorsed 
the advertising of lumber and lumber products as a 
good move and outlined the work done in this direc- 
tion by the pine people, calling particular attention to 
the bungalow being erected in the Country Life Ex- 
position in New York City in addition to the publicity 
campaign soon to be started. He said that many 
manufacturers had boosted wooden boxes by ordering 
all their goods forwarded in such containers or they 
would be refused. His remarks practically resulted 
in a slogan for the National association of ‘‘ Box Boost- 
ing Brothers.’’ 

An experience meeting was then held, each member 
present being called on individually. The remarks 
were largely directed to deploring the methods of price 
eutting among box makers, advocating holding out 
for better prices, and voiced an optimistic outlook for 
1915 and not an oversupply of lumber; the hope of a 
settled lumber market,. with exceptionally good price 
advances and recommended general inclination to 
boost and express confidence more in others. 

Luncheon was served at 1 and the meeting re- 
sumed business at 1:45, continuing the experience 
meeting. 

A report was received from Mr. Powell, of Richmond, 
Va., on the advertising committee appointed at the 
Detroit meeting. His committee recommended adver- 
tising wooden boxes, specifying full page advertise- 
ment in the Traffic World at an estimated cost of $1,300, 
setting forth the prospective advantages, etc., this to 
be followed by a systematic advertising campaign 
starting in a small way and growing as the associa- 
tion grows stronger. The report was referred to the 





board of governors for report to the meeting tomoy 
row. 

‘the Chair appointed a committee on credentials con 
sisting of Messrs. Jarboe, West, and Montgomery; 0 
resolutions of Messrs. Goodwillie, Peterson and Keit!| 

The meeting adjourned at 3:45. 

On January 20 a meeting of the wire-bound divisio: 
of the National association was held at which condition 
surrounding that particular branch were discussed an: 
proper remedial measures were undertaken. ‘Ther 
was a board of governors meeting prior to the an 
nual meeting today, representing rearly all districts, at 
which matters vital to the association were disposed 
of. Another meeting will be held tonight. 

The general meeting of the association will recon 
vene tomorrow at 9.30 and hear various papers and 1 
ports. Practically the same officers and board are ex 
pected to be reélected. 

An oyster roast at Cape Henry is planned by loc: 
lumber manufacturers and box men tomorrow, leay 
ing here at 4:00 o’clock. 





EXTENDING WOOD’S USES. 


Forest Products Federation Plans—Much Practical 
Work for Committee. 


The coming mass meeting of the Forest Products 
Federation, which is to be held in Chicago, Februar) 
24 and 25, is receiving the hearty support of the lumber 
trade and forest interests everywhere, according to a 
statement issued by KE. A. Sterling, secretary of the ex 
ecutive committee that has in charge the work ot 
planning for the meeting, which will perhaps be the 
greatest gathering that has ever been held for the pw 
pose of boosting the use of wood and defending it from 
unfair attack. In preparation for the meeting the exec 
utive committee has arranged for five committee reports 
on important preblems. The subjects and personnel ot 
the committees are as follows: 


COMMITTEE 1.—BUILDING CODES, 

The compilation of building codes in representative citis 
and evidence as to discrimination against lumber. Chairm: 

J. V. O'Brien, secretary, Cleveland Board of Lumber Deal. 
ers, Cleveland, Ohio : at sig Burgess, H. H. Hettler Lumber 
Company, Chicago, Il]. Knight, vice president, National 
Wholesale Lumber De mh. i y iation, Indianapolis, Ind. 





COMMITTEE 2.-—FIRE LOSSES. 

Compilation of losses to frame buildings compared with 
other types of structure; extent to wuiich fires are due 10 
carelessness and character of contents instead of kind of 
structure ; and comparison of the ease of fighting fires in th: 
various types of builaing Chairman—C, I. Wiehe, secretary 
Edward Hines Lumber ‘Company. Chicago, Ill.; George W 
Luehring, secretary, Lumbermens Credit Association, Milwau 
kee, Wis.; W. W. Schupner, hi itional Wholesale Lumber Deal! 
ers’ Association, New Lork, N. Y. 


COMMITTEE 3.—COMPARATIVE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS 


Tabulation of prices on various building materials and on 
completed structures, checked by actual bids on specilied struc 
tures; and a comparison of miil construction versus concrete, 
steel or brick for tactory buildings. Chairman—-Adolph Pfund, 
secretary, Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, Mil 
waukee, Wis.; Heury Boeckeler, Boeckeler Lumber Company, 
St. Louis, Mo.; F. 8. Underhill, Wistar, Underhill & Nixon, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 

COMMITTEE 4.—SHINGLES, 

Compilation of shingle ordinances; status of fire retardent 
paints und processes; and the use of substitute roofing mat 
rial. Chi \irman IF. A. Hofheins, president, Tr: insfer Lumber 
& Shingle Company, Nor . Tonawanda, N. Y.; John McMaster, 
Seatule, Wash.; James Costello, Liberty, ‘Mo.; George E. 
Watson, secretary, Southe rn Cypress Manufacturers’ Associa 
tion, New Orleans, La.; G. A, Thompson, secretary, Welles 
Thompson Lumber Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 





COMMITTEE 5.—PROMOTION,. 

The general methods for promoting structural material; 
cost and character of effective advertising and publicity: 
expositions and shows, and comparative merits of individual 
or asso ciation effort. Chairman—W. A. Gilchrist, Chicago 
Il.; A. T. Gerrans, cee e nt, John L. Roper Lumber 
Cc ompany, New Berne, N. C. . B. Nelson, Long-Bell Lumber 
Company, Kansas City, Mo. 


It is expected that the officers and committees of the 
Federation will nave compiled full relative information 
upon the conditions which tend to reduce the use of 
lumber and encourage the use of other materials by the 
time the date for the meeting arrives. ‘‘ Despite the 
popular notion to the contrary, there is still plenty of 
timber available for all necessary requirements,’’ reads 
the statement issued by the executive committee. 


Since wood is the best and most widely used material for all 
round building purposes it is very desirable that the consumers 
of wood stould be informed as to sources of supply and 
methods of handling the product so as to get best results. 
Lumbermen do not advocate the use of wood in places or for 
purposes for which it is not suited, but they do justly mainatin 
that the field for the legitimate uses of ‘wood is big enouzh 
to consume the annual lumber output if properly cultivated. 
Under modern conditions, however, the manufs netuire rs of 
every commodity find it necessary to promote the uses of their 
products and lumbermen are no exception to this rule of 
business. More complete use of timber is possible only as 
markets are developed, and the aim of the Federation is to 
promote the use of wood for all purposes to which it is best 
adapted. 

The essentially new feature of the present movement is that 
it includes all branches of the lumber industry. The mannfac 
turers wish to cojperate with the distributers, and the whole- 
salers and retaflers need the assistance of the manufacturers. 
By such coéperation people who use wood can be educated 
to buy more intelligently and to get more satisfactory service 
under varied conditions. In giving publicity and information 
regarding the best uses of lumber the Federation plans to pro- 
mote wood on its general merits, leaving details as to kind 
and character to the various lumber associations concerned. 


In addition to the many valuable and interesting re- 
ports that will be made at the mass meeting the 
gathering will be addressed by wel! known speakers 
upon subjects of related interest, and the conference 
will no doubt prove one of the most valuable gatherings 
ever held in the interest of wood and allied products. 
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~ ENTERTAINS GUM MEN. 


Memphis Club Host to Manufacturers—In- 
stalls Officers—Interesting Talks. 








MPHIS, TENN., Jan. 16.—The Lumbermen’s Club 
of ‘Memphis had the pleasure last evening of enter- 
tain ug Edgar Watkins, special examiner of the Inter- 
stat» Commerce Commission, J. R. Walker and Luther 
Walter, attorneys for the Southern Hardwood Traffic 
Assoviation, a, number of prominent railroad men and 
many delegates to the annual of the Gum Lumber Man- 
ufucturers’ Association held here today. A delightful 
dinver was served and, in addition to the transaction 
of the regular routine business, the newly elected offi- 
cers of the club were installed, the retiring president 
an seeretary-treasurer submitted their reports, and 
several of the visitors were called upon for brief talks, 
all of them responding in particularly happy vein. 

\nnouncement was made that an invitation had been 
revived by the club, inviting every member to attend 
the unnual of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of the United States, to be held January 28 at Cin- 
cinnati. It was decided to extend an invitation to the 
Natioval Hardwood Lumber Association to hold its next 
anual meeting in Memphis. 

secretary-Treasurer Kadel, in his report, said that the 
elu!) had paid every obligation from its yearly income 
and had a small eash balance on hand. 

}’resident Allen, in his address, was enthusiastic in his 
praise of the splendid work accomplished by Secretary 
Kadel and also dealt with the work done by the various 
standing committees during the year, congratulating the 
club upon the fact that it had so many members who 
could be counted upon to perform any duties intrusted 
to them. He showed that twenty-one members had 
been added the last year, with one death and fifteen 
resignations, leaving a net gain of five members. He 
said there were 160 members at present, 143 active, four- 
teen associate und three honorary. H. B. Anderson, 
treasurer of the Anderson-Tully Company, and W. R. 
Brown, of the Eddy B. Brown Lumber Comparmy, both 
of Memphis, Tenn., were elected to active membership. 
The principal recommendations made by President 
Allen were that changes be made in the constitution and 
by-laws, one to exempt the president from the payment 
of dues during his term of office and another to provide 
for the payment of a small compensation to the secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

President-elect Kadel on receiving the gavel from the 
retiring president announced that he did not intend to 
make much of a speech but assured the club members 
that he and the other officers stood ready to do whatever 
the organization wishes. Edgar Watkins, special exam- 
iner for the Interstate Commerce Commission, said that 
he had been allowed only five minutes to talk but as he 
had been handling rate matters to such an extent, with 
so many of those present having inflicted so much pun- 
ishment on him, that if he had any malice in his heart 
he would talk for two and a half hours. He created 
much laughter by filing J. R. Walker as exhibit No. 1 
and Luther Walter as exhibit No. 2. He said the latter 
had a tapline from his home in Chicago to one of the 
large breweries. ile commended the club for its action 
in appropriating $500 for the relief of the Belgians. 

Luther M. Walter said that he owed a great deal to 
the lumbermen which he never intended to pay and also 
much he would never be able to pay. He said there 
was nothing new in rate cases except advances. He said 
that practically everything of the rate nature should 
be left to the commission to decide and told a story 
to illustrate the value of cooperation, declaring that as 
long as the lumbermen had their clubs and organizations 
and all stood together for their rights, they would be 
able to secure same. 

James Boyd, of New Orleans, delighted those present 
with a humorous reading showing the cause of the 
present war in Europe. 





C. L. Harrison, president of the Gum Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Assgciation, said that he was inspired by the 
representative body of lumbermen before him. He de- 
clared that this meant an exhibition of the true spirit 
of codperation. He thought the Memphis Lumber- 
men’s Club and the Southern Hardwood Traffic Asso- 
ciation were the most successful organizations of their 
kind in existence. He referred to the fact that the 
Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association would be 
inspired in its efforts to boost gum at its annual 
meeting today after attending the club’s meeting 
and participating in the spirit of good fellowship and 
cooperation manifested. He said that gum had ceased 
to be ‘‘ America’s finest hardwood,’’ and had become 
“*America’s finest cabinet wood,’’ which is the present 
slogan of the gum organization. He hoped that every 
member of the club would attend the meeting and ex- 





CHARLES G. KADEL, MEMPHIS, TENN. ; 
New President Lumbermen’s Club. 


pressed the appreciation of the members of the Gum 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association for the splendid 
entertainment which had been accorded them, 

The standing committees named for the club are as 
follows: 

Entertainment committee—F. T. Dooley, chairman; F. E. 
Stonebraker, J. D. Allen, W. L. Crenshaw and M. K. Price. 

Law and insurance committee—James E. Stark, chairman ; 
J. V. Rush, C. C. Lattanner, J. S. Morris and Ralph May. 

Membership committee—-George C. Ehemann, chairman; 
George McSweyn, W. F. Holzgrafe, John W. Welsh and Edgar 
A. Lehr. 

Statistics committee—R. J. Hackney, chairman: Ray H. 
Goodspeed, D. R. Trippett, M. B. Cooper and Robert T. Cooper. 

River and rail committee—S. B. Anderson, chairman ; 
Frank C. Storton, J. W. McClure, C. D. Hendrickson and S. M. 
Nickey. 

Resolutions committee—J. M. Pritchard, chairman; C. R. 
Ransom, W. R. Barksdale, W. S. Darnell and J. W. Dickson. 

Information committee—A. G. Fritchie, chairman; Robert C. 
Stimson, C. W. Holmes, William Pritchard and A. B. Turner. 

Publicity committee—C. B. Allen, chairman; H. J. M. Jorgen- 
son, George W. Fooshe, U. S. Lambert and C. B. Colburn. 





NAVAL LUMBER SCHEDULES. 

The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts of the Navy 
Department, Washington, D. C., invites bids for lumber 
as follows: 

(Bids opened February 16, 1915.) 





Quantity, Delivery at 
ARTICLE. feet. Navy Yard. Sch. 
Fir, Douglas, clear..... 16,000 Puget Sound, Wash..7832 
Fir, Douglas, rough..... 71,000 Mare Island, Cal....7832 
Maple, ‘WRILG.0 - 656.50. 10,500 Puget Sound, Wash..7832 











ACHIEVES SUCCESS. 


Yellow Pine Concern Builds Up Big Business 
in Short Time. 





NEw ORLEANS, LA., Jan. 15.—Annual gatherings of 
manufacturers’ sales forces have in general been in 
vogue for some time but it is only in recent years that 
the more progressive lumber manufacturers have come to 
see the benefits to be derived in calling all of their field 
men to the home office for a family conference. Among 
such concerns is the Krauss Bros.’ Lumber Company, of 
this city, which during three days of last month, from 
the 20th to the 23rd, acted as host to sixteen of its 
eighteen sales representatives. These men cover all of 
the territory east of the Mississippi excepting the New 
England States and New Jersey, a fact which in itself 
conveys the idea of the wide area from which Krauss 
Bros. draw their business. The company featured the 
gathering by a dinner tendered to its sales force, an 
illustration of which is shown herewith. 

The growth of Krauss Bros.’ Lumber Company since 
its inception in 1904 furnishes convincing evidence of 
the worth of specializing principally to one class of 
trade, namely the retailer. The needs, wishes, pe-culiari- 
ties, demands, and eccentricities of the ‘yard man’s busi- 
ness have been this company’s hobby, with the cumula- 
tive result that today its books show shipments for 1914 
aggregating 150,000,000 feet, a total which places the 
concern among the largest shippers of yellow pine in 
the southern field. 

While the term ‘‘manufacturers and wholesalers’’ has 
been more or less overworked by many purely wholesale 
concerns, it applies in its fullest sense to the Krauss 
Bros.’ enterprise, for at Ramsay, St. Tammany Parish, 
La., the company owns and operates a_ 100.000-foot 
capacity sawmill under the name of the St. Tammany 
Lumber Manufacturing Company. The mill at Ramsay 
is brand new, having been built during the latter half of 
1914 to replace the old milf destroyed by fire last June, 
It began sawing December 30. The new piant is equipped 
with a single circular mill, heavy gang and timber sizer 
and the balance of the equipment is new throughout and 
of the most modern and approved design. As might be 
inferred from the installation of the gang saw, rift 
flooring will be a feature of the company’s product, 
and by reason of the excellent character of its longleaf 
timber, piece-stuff requirements will also be catered to. 

The Krauss Bros.’ Lumber Company is a ‘‘ family 
affair,’’ being composed of Marcel, Arthur J., and L. 
Krauss, together with their father A. Krauss. The birth 
of the present business occurred at Hattiesburg, Miss., 
in 1904, when Marcel and Arthur J., elected to seek 
their fortune in the lumber field. Within a few months 
they were joined by the father and third brother, L. 
Krauss, and in 1907, following the financial flurry of 
that year, headquarters were moved to New Orleans 
where modest quarters in the Perrin Building were se- 
cured. By 1913 the concern had developed a business 
which made it evident that incorporation would expedite 
its administration, and it was therefore so reorganized 
under the laws of Louisiana with a capital of $300,000. 
Marcel Krauss was made president; A.. Krauss, secre- 
tary-treasurer; and Arthur J. and L. Krauss, first and 
second vice presidents respectively. 

In addition to selling the output of its own mill at 
Ramsay, the company also sells under contract the 
dressed stock product of six other large yellow pine 
mills. The sales desk is in charge of A. I. Michell, who 
has been identified with the marketing of yellow pine 
for many years.: Present quarters of the concern occupy 


one entire side of the ninth floor of the Maison Blanche 
Building, one of New Orleans largest office structures. 

Its growth from the modest little wholesale business 
at Hattiesburg eleven years ago to the present size the 
company owes to Marcel Krauss and his associates for 
their imagination, vision, perseverance and fixed policy 
of giving the customer ‘‘a square deal.’’ 











KRAUSS BROS.’ REPRESENTATIVES EN ANNUAL BANQUET AT NEW ORLEANS. 















































TRAVELING REPRESENTATIVES OF THE KRAUSS BROS. LUMBER COMPANY. 
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382,000,000 Feet 


National Forest Timber 


For Sale. 


AMOUNT AND SPECIES—Unit I, 85,000,000 feet B. M., 
more or less, of western yellow pine, sugar pine, lodge- 
pole pine and western white pine timber, approximately 
96 per cent western yellow pine. 

Unit 11, 297,000,000 feet B. M., more or less, of same 
species, approximately 97 per cent western yellow pine. 

On both units there is an unestimated amount of other 
species, the removal of which is optional with the pur- 
chaser. 


LOCATION—Unit I—Within the Crater National Forest, 
Oregon, in Twp. 35 S., R. 6 E., and Twp. 36 S., Rs. 5 and 
6 E., W. M., on Four Mile, Lost and Woods creeks. 

Unit Il—Within the Paulina National Forest, Oregon, 
in Twps. 28, 29 and 80 S., R. 6% E., and Twp. 30 S., 
R. 7 E., W. M., on Bear Creek watershed. 

STUMPAGE PRICES—Lowest rates considered for Unit I, 
$3.00 per M. for western yellow pine, sugar pine, lodge- 
pole pine and western white pine, and $0.50 per M. for 
other species, 

Unit Il, $3.25 per M. for western yellow pine, sugar 
pine, lodgepole pine and western white pine, and $0.50 
per M. for other species. 

Rates to be readjusted on January 1, 1920, and every 
three years thereafter. 

DEPOSIT—With bid on Unit I, $5,000; on Unit II, $20,000, 
to apply on purchase price if bid is accepted, or refunded 
if bid is rejected. Ten per cent may be retained as forfeit 
if the contract and bond are not executed within the re 
quired time. 


“INAL DATE FOR BIDS—Sealed bids will be received on 
either or both units by the District Forester, Portland, 
Oregon, up to and including April 10, 1915. The time 
for receiving bids on either unit may be extended sixty 
days upon the request of responsible parties desiring addi- 
tional time for the examination of the timber, or for other 
reasons in the discretion of the Forester. 


— 


The right to reject any and all bids is reserved. 


Before bids are submitted full information concerning the 
character of the timber, conditions of sale, deposits, and the 
submission of bids should be obtained from the District For- 
ester, Portland, Oregon, or the Forest Supervisor, Medford, 
Oregon. 
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Alfred H.Clement & Co. 


1109 Hennen Bldg., NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Freight Brokers and 
Forwarding Agents 


Through rates quoted and through Bills of Lading to all parts 
of the world. Special facilities for handling export shipments. 
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LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
iE } YORK, Produce Exchange. 12 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 


Lne.celled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts and effecting 
quickest dispatch from seaboard. We handle all classes of cargo and 
have Special Department handling EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 

















J. E. CRAWFORD L. BRYAN 
PRESIDENT SECY. & TRAFFIC MGR. 


J. M. McCONNELL 
AUDITOR & TREAS. 


NATIONAL TRAFFIC & AUDIT CO. 


1208-9 Wright Building 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


SEND US YOUR FREIGHT CLAIMS AND FREIGHT BILLS TO FILE 
AND AUDIT. REASONABLE CHARGES. 




















Wm. S. Kelton & Company 


PUBLIC APPRAISERS. 


Appraisals for Insurance and Financial Purposes. 


Henry Building, - - Seattle, Wash. 








FRANCIS [_. JOHNSON JR. 


625 LUMBER 
STOCK COMMISSION 
EXCHANGE CHICAGO 











NATIONAL CHAMBER PROGRAM. 


Meeting Promises to Be Most Important of Year’s 
Trade Gatherings—Business Outlook. 


Judging by its partly formulated plans, the pro- 
gram for the annual meeting of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States to be held in Washington, 
D. C., February 3 to 5, holds promise that this meet- 
ing will be one of the most important of any gather- 
ing of the year. Expectation is that the main subjects 
for discussion will include the country’s foreign trade— 
our merchant marine—and the general future attitude 
of the administration toward business. Among the 
speakers who will address the convention are listed 
Secretary Bryan, Secretary McAdoo and Secretary Red- 
field. At the dinner to be given on the evening of 
February 4 President Wilson will make an address 
which is awaited with unusual! interest. 

According to advices to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
it is anticipated his speech will definitely outline the general 
attitude of the present administration toward business after 
the passage of the tariff and business regulatory legislation. 
His speech will mark one of the few occasions when the Presi 
dent has taken an opportunity to go direct to the business men 
of the country, and it is generally supposed he will take this 
opportunity for a vigorous discussion of the commercial crisis 
which the United States is now facing. Undoubtedly there 
will be a strong exposition of the legislation enacted during his 
administration, with possibly a definite outline of what the 
President has in mind for the future. 

Significant messages are expected from Secretary 
Bryan and Secretary Redfield, both concerning the for- 
eign trade situation—the attitude of the administration 
in backing up American investors in foreign countries 
in case of difficulty, and in encouragement of Ameri- 
can business men in seking new fiel’s. Dr. Edward E. 
Pratt, chief of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, and other prominent speakers will address 
the convention along similar lines. Samuel McRoberts, 
vice president of the National City Bank of New York, 
will speak on the relation of the Federal reserve act to 
trade, which will be followed by the report of the For- 
eign Trade Committee of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States in favor of permitting a greater de- 
gree of combination for development of foreign trade. 

The American merchant marine will be dealt with 
by Secretary McAdoo in favor of the administration’s 
sentiment, and the reverse side will be voiced by another 
speaker. These addresses will be supplemented by the 
report of the Chamber of Commerce Committee on 
Merchant Marine. 

Addresses on the relation of the new Federal reserve 
system to new business legislation will be treated by 
Charles H. Hamlin, governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board, and Joseph E. Davies, commissioner of corpora- 
tions. 

Special interest is manifested in the forthcoming 
address of President John H. Fahey. Committee re- 
ports will include the subjects of maintenance of resale 
prices and uniform food and drug regulations, and 
special consideration wil! be given to methods of up- 
building commercial organizations. 

In the opinion of General Secretary Eliott H. Good- 
win, the indications are of a record-breaking attend- 
ance. The convention will begin on the morning of 
Wednesday, February 7, and will last through the fol- 
lowing two days. Headquarters will be at the New 
Willard Hotel, Washington. 





CANADIAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION. 


Year Most Satisfactory Yet Recorded—Progress in 
Forest Conservation. 


OTTawa, ONT., Jan. 19.—In face of war conditions 
the Canadian Forestry Association in 1914 had one of 
the most satisfactory years yet recorded in its history. 
While finances suffered a slight depression, as regards 
the work done toward the main purpose of the organiza- 
tion, forest conservation progress must be recorded. 

These facts were made known at the sixteenth annual 
meeting of the association which was held in Ottawa 
tonight. In the absence of the president and vice presi- 
dent H. Bostock was elected chairman of the meeting. 
Reports presented by the directors showed the work 
that had been done during the year, Reports were not 
presented by the standing committees as their activities 
had been too rigidly curtailed by the outbreak of hos- 
tilities to make it worth while, but except for this the 
usual procedure was followed, officers and directors 
being elected and business of a varied character, in- 
cluding the passage of a resolution in regard to rail- 
way fire protection, transacted, 

The directors’ report referred to the fact that owing 
to the war the annual convention which was to have been 
held in Halifax had to be canceled and that on this 
account membership had shown a slight decrease, the 
total now standing at 2,903. The report continued in 
part as follows: 


Throughout Canada in spite of the war there has been 
continued progress in forest conservation, The season 
was, all over Canada, an unusually bad one for fires, and 
heavy losses are reported at different points. But while 
there has, probably, not been such a bad fire season for 
ten years, on the other hand never before in the history 
of Canada were such determined efforts put forth to pre- 
vent and suppress fires, There are many weak spots in 
the different fire protective services in Canada, but the 
number of strong places is constantly growing larger, 

Very considerable additions were made to the Dominion 
forest reserves in the western Provinces. ‘These addi- 
tions were chiefly in Saskatchewan where 7,879 square 
miles of land unsuited to farming were added to the al- 
ready existing reserves. The total areas now in forest 


reserves under the Dominion forestry branch are: Al- 
berta, 12,462,720 acres; Saskatchewan, 6,195,200 acres; 
Manitoba, 2,606,080 acres; and British Columbia, 1,759,360 





acres, a total of 23,024,640 acres of reserves under the Do. 
minion Government. 

Before the war broke out the question of the supply of 
pit props and other mining timber in the Maritime Proy. 
inces was occupving the attention of the Dominion r- 
estry branch. The cutting off of the supply of this ¢ 


ber and of poles by the closing of the Baltic resulted 1 a 
visit of commissioners from Great Britain. Whether or 
not a trade in these lines can be developed with Eurcpe 
the incident draws attention to the increasing impo:t 
ance of timberlands of the Maritime Provinces. 

The treasurer’s report showed that, all cireumstar 
considered, a satisfactory year had concluded, a balaice 
of $600 being on hand. 

A lengthy discussion followed the introduction of a 
resolution by Ellwood Wilson, ‘‘that the association 
strongly urge the Government to subject, the Natio:al 
Transcontinental and Intercolonial Railways to the sie 
rules and regulations as to fire patrols and fire protection 
as are now imposed on all other roads by the Railway 
Commission.’’ The resolution carried and the ehiir- 
man was asked to appoint a special committee to draw 
the attention of the Government to the matter. 

The executive committee reported that the secretary, 
James Lawler, of Ottawa, had tendered his resignation 
in order that he might take up other important work 
and that a committee had been appointed to select a 
successor. He will act until a suitable man has been 
found. 


@ 


Election of Officers. 
The election of officers for 1915 resulted as follows 


Patron--H. R. H., the Governor-General. 

Honorary president—Rt. Hon. Sir Robert Borden, 0t- 
tawa. 

Honorary past president—Rt. Hon. Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
Ottawa. 

President—F. C. Whitman, Annapolis Royal, N. 8. 

Vice president—J. B. Miller, Toronto, Ont. 

Secretary—James Lawler, Ottawa. 

Treasurer—Miss M. Robinson, Ottawa. 

Territorial vice presidents—Ontario, G. H. Fergusor 
Toronto; Quehec, Justice Allard of Quebec; New Bruns- 
wick, George J. Clark, St. Stephen, N. B.; Nova Scotia, 
O. T. Daniels, Bridgetown, N. S.; Manitoba, Sir R. P. 
Roblin. of Winnipeg: Prince Edward Islind, J. A. Mathe- 
son, Charlottetown; Saskatchewan, G. W. Brown, Regina; 
Alberta, A. L. Sifton, Edmonton; British Columbia, W. R. 
Ross. Fernie, Yukon, Commissioner George Black, Dawson 
City: MacKenzie, F. D. Wilson, Fort Vermilion, Alta.; Kee- 
watin, D. C. Cameron, Winnipeg, Man.; Ungava, Mer. 
Bruchesi, Montreal, Que. 

Board of directors—William Little, Alex. MacLaurin, 
Hiram Robinson. Aubrey White, E. Stewart, W. B. Snow- 
ball, Thomas Southworth, W. C. Edwards, George Y. 
Chown, John Hendry, W. Charlton, W. J. Roche, George 
H. Perley. Sydney Fisher, R. H. Campbell, William Power, 
Gordon C. Edwards, Dr. B. E. Fernow, Ellwood Wilson, 
Senator Rostock, G. C. Piche, Mgr. Rov, A. P. Stevenson, 
William Pearce, C. BE. E. Ussher, Denis Murphy, Clyde 
Leavitt. Jackson Booth, William Price, J. W. Harkom, 
A. S. Goodeve, W. C. J. Hall, J. S. Dennis. J. B. White, 
E. J. Zavitz, George Chahoon, jr., R. D. Prettie, N. Curry, 
A. C. Flumerfelt, and H. R. MacMillan. 





INDIANA PROGRAM IS ALL READY. 


Large Attendance Is Expected—Final Arrangements 
for Coming Meeting of Retailers. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 20.—Harry C. Scearce, of 
Mooresville, secretary of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association of Indiana, was in town today completing 
final arrangements for the annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation, to be held at the Claypool Hotel in this city 
next Tuesday and Wednesday, January 26-27. Other 
lumbermen in conversation with the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN Stated that they expected that practically every 
member of the association would be in attendance. The 
eighth floor of the Claypool Hotel .has been reserved for 
the exhibits and the convention meetings. 

The convention will open at 11 o’clock Tyesday morn- 
ing with the annual address of President C. W. Lanz, of 
Bedford. F. B, Fowler, of Indianapolis, secretary of 
the Indiana Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance Company, 
will make a talk. J. L. Lane, of Chicago, vice president 
of the traveling men’s association, will speak at the 
afternoon session on ‘‘Traveling Men and the Retail- 
ers.?’ An important address of the afternoon will be 
that of W. H. Sullivan, vice president and general man- 
ager of the Great Southern Lumber Company, of Boga- 
lusa, La. C. D. Root, of Ciown Point, will answer the 
question ‘‘What Is the Association Worth?’’ C. A. 
Pollock, of Coldwater, Mich., president of the Michigan 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, will lead the <is- 
cussion, which will be participated in by L. W. Smith, 
of Ionia, Mich., secretary of the Michigan Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association; W. Austin Phelps, of Dayton, 
Ohio, secretary of the Ohio Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation; and Geo. W. Jones, of Chicago, secretary of 
the Illinois Lumber Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, The local association will be discussed by W. V. 
Jennings, of Farmersburg, Ind, 

J. E. Ayers, of Summitville, at the Wednesday morn- 
ing session will talk on ‘‘Cash vs, Credit.’’ The Forest 
Products Federation will be explained by Adolph Pfund, 
of Milwaukee, Wis., secretary of the Wisconsin Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association. E. E, Tomlinson, of Chi- 
cago, traffic manager of the association, will discuss 
traffic matters, Judge L, B, Ewbank, of Indianapolis, 
will discuss the association’s legal department, of which 
he had charge until his election to the bench. 

At the Wednesday afternoon session A, W. McKeand, 
organizer of the Indiana Retail Merchants’ Association, 
will describe the successful ‘‘Trade at Home’’ move- 
ment in that’ State. Frank Stockdale, of Chicago, of 
System, will deliver a lecture on ‘‘Keeping Up with 
Our Rising Costs.’’ 

The entertainment features are many and notable. 
The ladies will have a reception at 2:30 o’clock on 
Tuesday afternoon in the parlors of the Claypool, with 
a musical program. Tuesday evening a general joint 
banquet of retailers, manufacturers, wholesalers and 
salesmen and their ladies will be held in the Henry IV 
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room of the Claypool Hotel with incidental entertain- 
met. There will be but one speech, to be contributed 
by Douglas Malloch, of Chicago, of the AMERICAN 
LU MBERMAN. 

Hoo-Hoo concatention will be held in the Palm 
roo of the Claypool Hotel under the direction of 
Vie Gerent Leland Huey, of Indianapolis, Tuesday 


afternoon. During the convention the Black Diamond 
Lumbermen’s Club will have headquarters in the Palm 
room and entertain all comers, especially the ladies. 

The Central Association of Lumber, Sash and Door 
Salesmen will hold a separate luncheon and meeting at 
the Claypool Tuesday noon, adjourning immediately 
thereafter to the main convention. 





SOUTHERN PINE ORGANIZATION SAFELY LAUNCHED. 


(Concluded from Page 45.) 


J H. Kirby, Houston, Tex.; Kirby Lumber Co. 
C. Keith, Kansas City, Mo.; Central Coal & Coke Co. 


F. ‘i. Lathrop, Birmingham, Ala.; 

G. \V. Legan, Morton, Miss.; Hall & Legan Lumber Co. 

Ww. &. Lee, Manchester, Ala.; Manchester Saw Mill. 

Ge rge Lock, West Lake, La.; Lock Moore & Co. 

J Lockwood, Nodowah, Ala.; Nodowah Lbr. Co. 
Lynch, Talladega, Ala.; Jackson Trimey Lbr. Co. 

. Lewis, Boston, Mass.; Com. Valley Lumber Co. 

») L. Kaul, Birmingham, Ala.; Kaul Lumber Co. 

1 H, Lucas, Kansas City, Mo.; Johnson & Lucas. 


Lathrop Lumber Co. 


R. 5 


Mason, Hammond, La.; Natalbany Lbr. Co. (Ltd.). 
. Moor, Mansfie:id, La.; Frost Johnson Lbr. Co. 
1. Major, Epley, Miss.; Major-Sowers Saw Mill Co. 
Mansfield, Warren, Ark.; Arkansas Lumber Co. 
. McDamis, Ruston, La.; Dixie Lumber Co, 
+ MecGowin, Chapman, Ala.; W. T. Smith Lumber Co. 
Rk. MeLane, Noma, Fla.; Ala. & Fla. Lumber Co. 
3, Merrill, Lake, Miss, 

Merrill, Lake, Miss.; G. B. Merrill & Bro. 
>. Moreton, Brookhaven, Miss.; Homochitto Lbr. Co. 
3. R. Moses, Lake Charles, La.; Anacoco Lbr. Co. 
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M. B. Nelson, Kansas City, Mo.; Long Bell Lumber Co 
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7 . Nolan, Pelahatchie, Miss.; Gammill Lbr. Co 
. M. Noland, Kola, Miss.; Kola Lumber Co, 
,onnie Norman, Lyman, Miss.; Ingram Day Lbr. Co. 


Ty. L. O'Donnell, Sonford, Miss.; Ship Island Lbr. Co 

F. L. Peck, Scranton, Pa.; J. J. Newman Lbr. Co. 

J .R. Pratt, Tolisheek, La.; The Ozone Lbr. Co. (Ltd.) 
W. H. Pickard, Carriere, Miss.; Lacey Lumber Co. 


J. O. Pickard, Picayune, Miss.; Pickard Lumber Co. 
W. A. Pickering, Kansas City, Mo.; Lickering Lbr. Co. 
F. M. Pritchett, Ravenswood, La.; Botany Bay Lumber Co. 


W. D. Reimers, Ora, Miss.; Easterling Lumber Co. 

John Reimers, Hammond, La.; Natalbany Lbr. Co. 

E. E. Richards, Lake Charles, La.; Hurricane Creek Lbr. Co. 
P. A. Rogers, Laurel, Miss.; Eastman Gardner Co. 

A. W. Ranney, Century, Fla.; The Alger-Sullivan Lbr. 
H. N. Rogers, Laurel, Miss.; Eastman Gardiner & Co. 
J. E. Rhodes, New Orleans, La.; Southern Pine Association. 


M. J. Secanion, Kentwood, La.; Brooks Scanlon Co. 

F. W. Stevens, Bagdad, Fla.; Bagdad Land & Lumber Co. 
F. J. Stevens, Laurel, Miss.; Gilchrist, Ford, Mey Co. 

Cc. E. Slagle, Clarks, La.; La. Central Lumber Co. 

H. R. Swartz, St. Louis, Mo. 

W. E. Scanlon, Kentwood, La.; Brooks-Scanlon Co. 

Frank Schopplin, Kansas City, Mo.; Central Coal & Coke Co. 
c. C. Sheppard, Oakdale, La.; Forest Lumber Co. 

Henry Schott, Kansas City, Mo. 






Co. 


Jj, Lewis Thompson, Houston, Tex.; Thompson Bros. Lbr. Co. 
rol i Thompson, Quitman, Miss.; Mississippi Lumber Co. 

P. J. Toomer, Hattiesburg, Miss.; P. J. Toomer Lbr. Co. 

G. A. Townsend, Bogalusa, La.; Great Southern Lbr, Co. 
John Thompson, Kentwood, La.; Brooks-Scanlon Co. 

Cc. J. Trowbridge, Boardman, N, C. 


W. B. Vanlandingham, Chicago, Ill.; Edward Hines Lbr. Co. 
P. Vredenburgh, Jr., Vredenburgh, Ala.; Vredenb’gh S. M. Co. 
T. J. Warren, St. Louis, Mo. 

J. T. Wood, Collins, Miss.; W. C. Wood Lumber Co. 

A. H. Wacker, Bernice, La.; Bernice Lumber Co. 

W. S. Watson, Fernwood, Miss.; Enochs Bros 

W. P. Weber, Lake Charles, La.; Powell Lumber Co. 

J. B. White, Kansas City, Mo.; Mo. L. & L. Exchange. 






F. T. Whited, Shreveport, La.; Frost Johnson Lbr. Co. 

R. J. Wilson, Kinder, La.; Peavy-Byrnes Lbr. Co. 

H. L. White, Columbia, Miss.; J. J. White Lbr. Co. 

J. T. Wood, Collins, Miss.; Wood Lumber Co. 

H. M. Young, New Orleans, La.; Treas. Southern Pine Assn. 


DEMONSTRATION OF FIREPROOF PAINT. 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Jan. 19.—Incidental to the meet- 
ing of the Yellow Pine Association here today was a 
demonstration of the fire resisting qualities of Empire 
paint, a product marketed by a Birmingham firm. The 
arrangements for the demonstration were similar to 
those of former exhibits of the same character, sectional 
shingle roofs being used for the purpose. The demon- 
stration took place shortly after noon today, in Dryades 
Street, in front of the Grunewald Hotel and was wit- 
nessed by many townspeople, the local fire chief and a 
large number of visiting yellow piners. 

Two sample ‘‘roofs’’? measuring about 4 by 8 feet 
were used, one being constructed of cypress shingles 
which had been dipped in the Empire solution and 
laid upon roof sheathing which had also been similarly 
treated. The other was covered with composition shin- 
gles. For the test each ‘‘roof’’ was placed with one end 
resting on teh street pavement and the other on the top 
of the curb, giving about a 20 degree pitch. Dry excelsior 
was then Jaid on each and lighted. After burning hotly 
for a few moments, the ashes were blown away by the 
wind and while the wooden roof entirely resisted the 
flame, one of the composition shingles was seen to be 
burning at one edge and it remained smouldering for a 
few minutes before the small blaze went out of itself. 
Following this, fires also of excelsior were built uader 
each of the roofs and in both instances the resistance 
was complete, neither roof being ignited in the under 
structure. 

Io a similar test conducted in Birmingham, in which 
pine shingles were used in ‘‘competition’’ with compo- 
sition, the wooden shingles resisted the blaze entirely, 
and while the composition shingles themselves escaped 
damage, the base underneath, on which they were laid 
was ignited by the heat which went through the shingles. 

Among the stanch believers in the possibilities of this 
particular method of treating wooden structures with a 
view to enhancing their fire resisting qualities are F. H. 
Lathrop and H. H. Snell of the Lathrop Lumber Com- 
pany, Lathrop, Ala., each of whom have ordered the 
shingle roofs on his respective home in Birmingham to 
be painted with Empire paint. 


LATE NEWS OF ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES. 


INDORSE FIRE MARSHAL BILL. 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 20.—The St. Louis Lumbermen’s 
Club and the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association are 
taking an active interest in a fire marshal bill that is 
pending in the St. Louis municipal assembly, and has 
passed the house of delegates, and another which has 
been introduced in the Missuuri Legislature. Resolutions 
have been adopted by both organizations indorsing the 
bills and members are bringing all the influence to bear 
that they can on members of the legislative bodies. 





BUILDING TRADES CREDIT BUREAU ES- 
TABLISHED. 

BurraLo, N. Y., Jan. 18.—The Buffalo Building 
Trades’ Credit Bureau has been established here, with 
capital stock of °$5,000 and all the concerns in the 
building line have become members. It is believed that 
a good deal will be accomplished by this organization 
in putting lumber and other credits on a good scale 
in this city. Among the directors are the following 
lumbermen: G. H. Hills, G. J. Zimmermann, C. E. 
Borchard, W. M. Delaplante, Gabriel Elias and G. B. 
Montgomery. The company has taken an office down- 
town. 





PUBLIC INTEREST IN FORESTRY INCREASING. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 19.—Increasing publie interest 
in forestry and tree-growing is indicated by the an- 
nual report of the Massachusetts Forestry Association, 
just made public. In the last year there has been an 
increase in membership of more than 300. The an- 
nual field meeting of the association will be held this 
summer at the Arnold Arboretum, one of the finest tree 
museums in the world. 

The report states the passage by the legislature of 
three conservation bills was_ secured, speakers were 
supplied for forty meetings during the last year, four 
trained foresters were kept in the field, repairing trees 
and giving free advice on forestry matters, and signs 
calling public attention to the laws protecting trees 
were posted by the thousand in 182 cities and towns 
in the State. 

It is stated that all authorized foresters are now 
registered by the association. New branches have been 
established in Sharon, Waltham and Plymouth. New 
Bedford, one of the old branch organizations, led the 
State in accomplishment, having secuied the planting 
of 1,410 shade trees in that city. A shade tree plant- 





ing contest managed by the association resulted in the 
planting of sixty miles of shade trees. The first prize 
of 215 shade trees planted by the association was of- 
fered to the community planting the most trees in 
proportion to its population. The town of Scituate 
won with 727 trees. 

The association is now running a town forest con- 
test to encourage the starting of forests by towns and 
cities, to be operated for profit as well as an ideal 
place for public recreation in the open. 





TO MOVE HEADQUARTERS TEMPORARILY. 


SPOKANE, WASH., Jan. 16.—Planning the installation 
of lumber displays and selling exhibits which will at- 
tract the attention of lumbermen from every section of 
the country, the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
will move every department of its activities temporarily 
from this city to San Francisco during the twelfth an- 
nual conference of the association, February 17-19. The 
exhibits will be arranged in the Hoo-Hoo building on 
the exposition grounds. The most modern methods of 
showing lumber products, house plans, methods of sell- 
ing lumber and of community development will be 
featured. 





HEARS WESTERN RETAILER TALK. 


Sat Lake City, UTAH, Jan. 16.—At the regular semi- 
monthly luncheon of the Salt Lake Lumbermen’s Club 
held in the Commercial Club rooms last week, A. R. Gra- 
ham, representing the Western Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation addressed the members at the conclusion of 
the luncheon on the forthcoming annual meeting of the 
Western association, to be held at San Francisco, Cal., 
February 17, 18 and 19. Mr. Graham said that dll ar- 
rangements for the meeting had been perfected, and 
that a large representation from each of the western 
states contributing to the membership of the association 
was assured. The House of Hoo-Hoo, where the meeting 
will be held, has been completed by subscriptions of 
members of the Hoo-Hoo organization, and a hearty 
welcome awaits visiting lumbermen at Hoo-Hoo House, 
which will be lumbermen’s headquarters throughout the 
duration of the exposition. 

Special railroad rates had been arranged, Mr. Graham 
said, for the Western association meeting. The exposi- 
tion will open February 20, the day after the comple- 
tion of the meeting. The Western association, Mr. Gra- 
ham said, expects to increase its membership by 20,000 
during the coming summer, 














We are not 


Prophets 


We know timber prices cling 
tenaciously to every advance 
they make, that values in- 
crease, remain dormant for 
brief periods and again in- 
To our personal 

that has 


the history of timber 


crease. 


knowledge been 


land 
values for thirty-five years, 


but 


No One Can 
Predict Future 


Stumpage Values 


But 


Any Material Offers a 


Profitable Investment 
Which Can Be Purchased 


at 


Less Than Cost 
Of Production 


and it’s logical to presume 
that prices will continue to 
increase until they reach 
par—that is until it costs as 
much to buy timber as to 
several 
times the present value of 


grow it—which is 


stumpage. 


With a three to five fold pro- 
fit in prospect timber lands 
should interest you. There- 
fore you should know more 
about timber and we should 
know more about your plans. 


James D. Lacey & Co. 


Timber Land Factors. 


CHICAGO, ILL., - - - 1750 McCormick Building. 
PORTLAND, ORE., - 1313 Northwestern Bank Bidz 
SEATTLE, WASH., - - - - 1009 White Building. 
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CLarK L. PooLe & Co. 


EXCLUSIVE SPECIALISTS IN 


imber Land Bonds 


Bank Floor, Westminster Building, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





Further information gladly furnished upon 
request. 








¢: ort Dearborn National Bank | 


Chicago, Illinois 
United States Depositary 


Capital - - $ 2,000,000 
Surplus & Profits 1,000 000 
Deposits - + 35,000,000 


OFFICERS: 

WILLIAM A. TILDEN, President. 
NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres. CHARLES FERNALD, Asst. Cash. 
J. FLETCHER FARRELL, Vice-Pres. WM. W. LeGROS. Asst. Cash. 
HENRY R. KENT, Vice-Pres, CHARLES L. BOYE, Asst. Cash. 
JOHN FLETCHER, Vice-Pres, WM. L. McKEE, Asst. Cash. 
GEURGE H, WILSON, Cashier. HARRY LAWTON, Mgr. Foreign Dept. 


Fort Dearborn Trust & Savings Bank 


WILLIAM A. TILDEN, Prest. E. H. LENNERT, Asst. Cashier 
NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres. E. C. GLENNY, Secy and Trust Officer 
JOHN E. SHEA, Cashier STANLEY G. MILLER, Mgr. Bond Dept. 
F, A. MYREN, Mér. Real Estate Loan Dept. 
HERBERT C. ROER, Manager Safe Deposit Vaults. 


q Safe Deposit Vaults, Monroe and Clark Streets 














TIMBER ESTIMATORS 








Timber Estimates 


We cruise timber in temperate and tropical lands. 
Estimates, Maps, Reports. 


VITALE & ROTHERY 


Forest Engineers 


527 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK CITY 
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LAND APPRAISALS 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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Ti m ber pa gpl ed alco 
a” and written report. 

Estimates GARDINER & HOWE, 
CLARENCE W. GRIFFITH, porce: Bia. MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Engineers. 








WIRE for Bundling Lumber 


WE SPECIALIZE. Ask for Prices. 
THE SENECA WIRE & MFG. CO., Fostoria, Ohio 














BOSTON COMMISSIONERS “PASS THE BUCK.” 





Heads of Building and Police Departments Each Refuse Responsibility for Conditions in 
Boston’s Chinatown—Clash Result of Melodramatic Raid. 





Boston, Mass.,° Jan. 20.—Police Commissioner 
O’Meara has taken Building Commissioner O’Hearn to 
task for the aspersion the latter cast upon the Boston 
police by saying they were to blame for the illegal 
structurai changes O’Hearn claims to have found in 
Chinatown buildings when he made his melodramatic 
raid with the mayor. ‘lhe police commissioner puts it 
right up to the building commissioner by saying in his 
public statement issued to the newspapers: 


It appears, therefore, that the police department, which 
alone has worked to abate these dangerous nuisances, the 
work being incident of its innumerable duties, is publicly 
blamed by the head of the department, with which rest 
both authority and responsibility. 

While O’Hearn was not ready with any law to back 
up his position when the reporters saw him, he reiterated 
his previous assertion that it’s up to the police to 
report to him promptly when they find building is going 
on without his permission. 

The police commissioner’s statement is rather long, 
but it is interesting reading because it suggests that 
even O’Hearn, the valiant leader of the fire- prevention- 
ists, is capable of making an error. He says: 


The building commissioner of Boston is quoted as plac- 
ing blame for the conditions of buildings in what is called 
“Chinatown” upon the police department. I should be 
glad to have his exact language under his own signa- 
ture, but as the interview is printed in responsible news- 
papers and is receiving wide circulation, with editorial 
comment, I feel obliged to say that, on the whole, this 
is the most singular experience of my eight years’ service 
as police commissioner. 

The head of the building department, which exists ex- 
clusively for the regulation of building operations and 
has many inspectors, including one assigned to that par- 
ticular locality, expresses wonder that none of them 
should have reported the changes in buildings. After 
offering excuses for them he then turns on the police 
department. The building commissioner has been a year 
in office and doubtless has been very busy; but if he 
had given a few minutes to a request for information 
from the police commissioner he would have learned some 
facts that evidently are not known to him. They would 
have run somewhat in this order: 

1. Nearly two years ago and twice afterwards up to 
October, 1913, police officers made direct complaint to the 
building department and the health department concern- 
ing the alteration and barricades in houses in Chinatown 
designed to protect gambling. 

2. On several occasions in 1913 police officers conducted 
members of the building department and of the health 
department, assigned by their superiors for the purpose, 
to the houses complained of and there pointed out to 
them, face to face, the very conditions which were de- 
scribed last week in the newspapers and again yesterday 
and today as discoveries. Some specific changes were 
ordered by the building department, but nothing effective 
was done. 

3. Inspectors of the health department in 1913 under 
guidance of the police examined the sewer outlets pro- 
vided in those houses for disposing of gambling imple- 
ments on the approach of the police. They decided that 
as the law called for cleanouts in drains, to be uncovered, 
however, only by a licensed plumber, nothing could be 
done unless the police could catch some one in the act 
of removing a cover. As the covers were always removed 
and replaced while the police were hammering at the out- 
side doors, no advantage could follow the suggestion. 

4. Following all this the police consulted with a judge 

of the municipal court, who heard the facts and advised 
that nothing further could be done. 
5. Scores of times the police with search warrants, with- 
out which they had no right upon the premises, have 
battered down with axe and sledge the steel and wooden 
structures which impeded their entrance. As a conse- 
quence many letters of remonstrance from attorneys for 
the gamblers have heen received by the police commis- 
sioner and threats of suits for damages have thus been 
conveyed. 

6. In March, 1913, shutters and other obstructions were 
forcibly removed from the worst of these houses by the 
captain of police division 4. acting under a State law. 
They were put on again by three Chinese who controlled 
the property. Under the same law those men were ——- 
cuted and in the municipal court were fined each $250. 
They appealed and the cases remained in the superior 
court until November 24, 1914, when they were placed on 
file. Meanwhile the same men through their attornevs 
had sued in the Tnited States court for an injunction to 
restrain the captain from acting under the State law, but 
the suit up to this time has slumhered. 

It anvears, therefore. that the police denartment, which 
alone has worked to abate these dangerous nuisances. the 
work being an incident of its innumerable duties, is pub- 
liclvy blamed for neglect bv the head of the department 
with which rest both authoritv and resnonsihilitv. 

The police denartment constantly and willingly assists 
all city denartments, but enly to the extent of its legal 
authority and never to the neglect of its police duties. 
In 1908, at the request of the building commissioner then 
in office, the nolice were instructed to assist him, but with 
this imnortant reservation: 

‘It is not interded bv this order that nolicemen shall 
undertake the work of insvectors of buildings; neither is 
it expected that thev will observe onverations other than 
those which can he seen from the street. or that they will 
assume any responsibilitv as to the manner in which 
authorized plans are carried out.”’ 


Clean-up Promised for Chinatown. 


In the meantime O’Hearn was issuing orders for a 
drastie clean-up of Chinatown. He intimates he’s going 
to make the famous district clean as a whistle. Before 
he gets through, some people think, he’ll have Boston 
so fireproof there’ll be nothing left in it to burn except 
his and his fellow fire-preventionists’ copious reports 
of accomplishment and the newspapers that print them. 
Of course, this will make most of the buildings in Bos- 
ton too expensive for an ordinary man to live in, but, 
anyway, they can’t burn. 

Here’s what O’Hearn says must be done at once in 
Chinatown, else he will immediately condemn and de- 
molish buildings of recalcitrant owners: 

Every building must be equipped with two ways of 
entering and leaving, one in front and one in hack. 

All sewer vipe openings must he permanently closed. 
(By means of such openings in cellars. it is claimed, gam- 
blers have been able during police raids to throw gaming 
implements wholesale into the sewers.) 





All swinging gas fixtures 
tionary fixtures. 

The fire sprinkler system must be installed in every 
building occupied by eight or more families. . 

Every basement must be ventilated to the satisfact jn 
of the health board. 

Every basement must have proper exits and entran:«s, 

All stairways must be thoroughly repaired. 

All fire balconies must be repaired and buildings lac! 
these must immediately install them. 

In addition to these requirements, all buildings mist 
comply with his ordinary rules, as well as those of the 


metropolitan fire prevention commissioner. 


must be replaced with st,- 


oS 


It is beginning to look now as if Boston would soon 
have another board of appeal to act as a balance whvel 
to the building commissioner’s activities. The real 
estate men, the builders, the architects, all are required 
to nominate candidates as representing their organi:a- 
tions and the mayor names the board. Now that the 
supreme court has decided that the mayor has authority 
to remove the board at his pieasure, and although th 
are aware that their new candidates are liable to be 
removed the first time they fail to uphold the building 
commissioner’s radical edicts, these men so intimately 
concerned with the building trade have decided it will 
be best to submit and name new candidates in the hope 
they will act as a steadying influence to some extent, 





DUTIES OF A BUILDING COMMISSIONER. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 18.—Building Commissioner 
O’Hearn gave out an interesting statement today re- 
garding his ideas on the building laws. He said: 

There are many men in Boston who say these building p 
visions are good until they are affected themselves and forbi d 
den to do something they want to do. At one time mv chief 
difficulty in the building department was to reason with this 
class of men. I am building commisioner to enforce Boston's 
building laws as I find them, not as others would interpret 
them for me. The building commissioner, as I look at it. is 
the chief justice of a building court or tribunal. He is placed 
there to see to it that buildings which are to be constructed 
comply with the laws and that buildings which are standing 
and in use are changed to conform to the regulations, if they 
do not do so already, 

Speaking of some of the instances when his rulings 
have been held to be unreasonable, he said he had sue 
ceeded in showing most of the men who came to him 
wherein their buildings should be altered to conform to 
the laws and, after showing them, the plain wording of 
the law had convinced them he was not trying to make 
them spend any money other than the plain ordinance 
required. He insisted that the present building statutes 
are plain, wise laws. Regarding the general building 
situation, he said: 

By the beginning of the next fiscal year in Boston I think 
figures will show that building operations have been as exten 
sive and that as much money has been spent as the year befor 
If the figures were taken today I believe they would show a 
decrease of from 2 to 3 percent as comnared with last year 

sut recently building operations have quickened, which prom 
ises well for the fiscal year’s average. 


ANTI-SHINGLE TALK DIES OUT. 

ASHEVILLE, N. C., Jan. 19.—Practically all talk 
against the use of shingles for roofing purposes in Ashe 
ville has died out, and the mayor and board of alder 
men have, as yet, made no attempt to introduce and 
pass an ordinance prohibiting their use. That this is 
due to the efforts of the Western Carolina Lumber & 
Timber Association and its officials is generally be- 
lieved here. 

Following the appearance of slides at the local moving 
picture houses, warning against the use of shingles as 
roofing material, the slides being furnished by the trav- 
eling fire chief of the State and shown with the approval 
of the local fire chief, Secretary Forester, of the West- 
ern Carolina association, addressed a letter to the local 
fire chief, offering information concerning the use of 
shingles, which proved them to be as safe as any other 
roofing material, 

The showing of the slides caused a serious discussion 
as to the advisability of introducing an ordinance pro 
hibiting the use of ‘shingles as roofing material in the 
city of Asheville, but the publication of Mr. Forester ’s 
letter, pointing out the fact that the shingles were as 
safe as any other material, caused that talk to die down. 

Asheville’s location in the heart of a timber region 
makes the shingle roof cheaper than any other material 
that can be secured, and the talk against the shingle 
has had no apparent effect on the people, the building 
permits showing as great a percentage having shingle 
roofs as before the controversy was started. 








URGES PEOPLE TO ‘‘BUILD NOW.’’ 


SAVANNAH, GA., Jan, 18.—An annual opportunity for 
saving large sums of money in the construction of 
buildings is offered in Savannah at present, according to 
W. E. Young, architect, when asked his opinion upon 
the ‘‘Build Now’’ movement which is gaining impetus 
in many of the large centers of the State. Said he: 


Of course, most of the movements of this kind are started 
with a selfish end in view, but that does not remove the fact 
that building materials and labor can be secured now at a 
considerably less cost than would be the case under ordinary 
circumstances. If one is planning to build, this certainly is 
the time to do it. 

I personally know of proposed building operations aggregat- 
ing a million dollars that would have been carried out had ae 
the war and its effects thrown a scare into people. Yet, as 
matter of fact, no better opportunity than the present Prod 
be asked to push constructions to a finish 

The major portion of the necessary building materials are 
from 20 to 33 percent off in prices. Labor, too, can be had 
much cheaper than it could a few months back. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 


BETWEEN TRAINS. 


DETROIT, MicH., Jan, 16.—Speaking of Detroit, the town in which life is 
worth loving, this 1s about the worst spot im the world right now to pull 

hard-luck business story and expect to get away with it. Metaphorically 
: caking, the ‘‘Business-as-Usual’’ sign is hung oui all over this place, 
aod you wouldn’t think there is any war in Europe, or revolution in Mexico, 
oy Army and Navy League in Washington, or Organized Baseball in Chi- 
cogo, Or any other calamity. Even the lumbermen are cheerful. 

W. A. C. Miller, for instance, sat behind his massive mahogany breast- 
works in his sumptuous office decorated in Irish pink and opened up a box of 
cigars that would run 6,000 feet b. m. if sawed up into lumber. He said 
he read the Editorial Review of Current Lumber Trade Conditions in the 
\MERICAN LUMBERMAN every week and still refused to be down-hearted. 

We drove out there in Jeff Webb’s car, the name of which we decline 
to mention because that car has had enough free advertising already, and 
mussed up the Miller place with cigar ashes and small talk; and we came 
away feeling that this is not such a sad old world after all. Jeff was hay- 

g an awful time getting a certain car placed on a certain track for a cer- 
tain concern by a darned uncertain railroad, and it made the innocent by 
stander wonder what that railroad would do if it had the number of ears 
to place that it would have if it had all the business it says it deserves. 
Jeff, or the Queen, will probably read these lines over the telephone to the 
record clerk and get the car; which is why these lines are written. 

Pedestrianism in Detroit is losing a good deal of its interest as an exer 

ise and automobiling as a sport. About every block in the downtown dis- 
trict now there is a red marker indicating that that particular spot is a 
safe spot for a pedestrian to stand. These red markers resemble those seen 
on a golf course. The pedestrian is supposed to jump from one safe spot 
to another. We made the whole course from the Cadillac to the Addison 
in 39, 

We lunched at noon at the Felloweraft Club with Jeff and Eddie Guest 
and J. U. H., of the Detroit Lubricator Company. When the waiter spilled 
a pot of coffee, J. U. H. asked him if he didn’t know that tipping in the 
club was prohibited? just like that. Before the day was over those in 
attendance at the impromptu lumber convention included Morris Hayward, 
Archie Carson, Walter Kelly, John Comertord and other local celebrities, 
this being Saturday afternoon. 

In the evening Joe Meadon and the other printers and publishers of De- 
troit did the honors, and it was observable that printers and publishers talk 
about their own business just like lumbermen talk about theirs. Evidently 
there is no business that is a cinch, unless it is running a drugstore in a 
dry town. 








INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 20.—The Indiana Hardwood Lumber Associa 
tion is 16 years old today. It may be sweet sixteen, but it is far from 
being a coy and blushing maiden. It may blush, but it doesn’t coy. As 
a matter of fact it smokes and does other things; and, when you talk 
about prices, it even cusses. The hardwood lumbermen had a lot of 
trouble getting away from business this year to attend the Indiana meet 
ing. It was so hard to find any business to get away from. 

Ordinarily the men who come to this meeting do not talk shop. The 
only man who takes orders wears a white apron and the stuff he hands 
out is all clear and warranted not to warp anything but the man who buys 
it. This custom, however, might have been broken this year if an order for 
lumber had come ovt of its hole long enough to cast a shadow. A hard 
wood consumer named Pritchett, from Grand Rapids, Mich., who ventured 
around to the meeting, had a Donnybrook time, and lost his shoes in the 
melee. The emaciated hardwood men thought he was a spy from the camp 
of the consumers and tore off his shoes to see if he had any orders con 
cealed among his socks. 

The most distinguished visitor, perhaps, with the possible exception of 
one man whose name modesty and our style forbids us to mention, was 
EK. V. Babcock, of Pittsburgh, Pa., president of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association. We say this despite the fact that Secretary Frank 
F’. Fish, of Chicago, was there—and you can see Frank Fish farther in the 
dark than any man we know of. Mr. Babcock made a speech in which he 
made important revelations regarding the lumber industry and also touched 
lightly on the book of Genesis, thereby causing a leading citizen of Brook- 
ville to throw a fit. 

The real stemwinder, spell-binder of a speech was made by F. T. Trefz, 
field secretary of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. Mr. 
Trefz painted a picture of the chariot race in Ben Hur that was so vivid 
that George Palmer lost $45 in bets on the result. 

Jim Buckley read the same report as treasurer that he has made year 
after year, but he declined to make a speech at the banquet, because a 
man who makes a speech has auditors, and if there is anything a treasurer 
doesn’t want it is an auditor. Secretary Richardson’s report showed a 
membership of 121, indicating that the association business is not following 
the market by any means. 

J. V. Stimson, the humming-bird of Huntingburg, brought up an impor- 
tant matter—Senate Bill 23—which seems to be about the right number 
for it. As a piece of fool legislation this is to be commended to other 
legislators that are trying to change the statutes into a joke-book. Bill 
23 provides that the State board of forestry, the State geologist, the State 
statistician, the State entomologist, the oil and gas inspectors and State 
veterinarian shall be combined. By turning forestry over to the horse 
doctors and the bug-chasers Indiana ought to make great progress in re- 
forestation. A good working knowledge of kerosene ought to equip a 
man to plant trees and make Indiana that garden of Eden to which Mr. 
Babeock so, feelingly referred. When the Creator went to formulating laws 
for mankind let us be thankful he didn’t call in the Indiana legislature. 

The banquet in the evening unloosed a lot of pent-up oratory that was 
beginning to break out on a number of the participants. The most notable 
speech was the one that Charlie Barnaby didn’t make. Mr. Barnaby stayed 
studiously in the background and kept so quiet that many of the spectators 
mistook him for a crack in the plaster. After the champagne was all gone, 
and the audience was seriously thinking of following its example, the 
speakers peacefully dispersed. After a few rounds of handshaking the 
meeting was over, and everybody agreed that everybody had had a bang-up 
time. 


THE SOCIETY OF PERSONS COMPELLED TO LISTEN. 


F. J. K., Chicago, hastens to enroll himself as a charter member of the 
Society of Persons Compelled to Listen ete. We would feel more comfort- 
able about this if Kron hadn’t been one of those compelled to listen to us. 

A. N., Chicago, suggests that there ought to be organized a society of per- 
sons compelled to listen to the sponsor for the Society of Persons Compelled 
to Listen. : 





THE PORTRAIT GALLERY—XXII. 


GEORGE L. MAAS, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


He runs a retail lumber yard down 
here in Indiana. 
He runs a retail lumber yard, and 
runs it mighty well. 
He handles every kind of stock, from 
hemlock to banana, 
No matter what the people need, 
he has it there to sell. 
And yet the thing they like about this 
lumber-selling fellow 
Is not that he has lumber in so 
orderly a pile; 
They like him more because he has a 
heart that’s always mellow— 
They like him for his lumber, but 
they love him for his smile! 


FAVORITE TIMBERS. 
MUNISING, MICH. 
In reviewing my files of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, a great habit of mine, I 
noted in your issue of January 31, 1914, 
a list of favorite timbers of various per- 
sons. A moment's thought suggested 
several more real favorites which I add 
to the list “for the fun of the thing.” 
The Girl—Gum. 
The Boy—Hazel. 
The Coward—Quaking Asp 
The Dude—Spruce. 
The Tanner—Leatherwood. 
The Summer Girl—Beech. 
‘The Story Teller—Chestnut. 
The Minister—Balm. 
The Coquette—Cypress. 
The Prisoner—Shintangle. 
The Shepherd—Yew. 
The Fisherman—Shad. 
The Maiden Lady—Pine. 
The Smith—Ironwood. 
The Dairyman—Butternut. 
The Gardener—Cucumber. 
THOMAS B. WYMAN. 


OTHER POETS THAN OURS. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky. 

I am sending you a few verses that 
may interest the lumber fraternity. As 
you know, a good many of the western 
lumbermen came from the East and oper- 
ated along the Susquehanna River and in 
the Blue Ridge Mountains, and believe 
the verses may bring back old recollec- 
tions of their earlier days. 

C. W. GEBPKIE. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky. 

THE TRAMP. 


What has become of that tramp 

I hired to stack my lumber, 

Way up on _  Susquehanna’s 
iters 


wi Ss, 
In the good old rafting days? 


What has become of that tramp 
Who figured my lumber bills 

In the little roadside office 
Among the Blue Ridge hills? 


rippling 


What has become of that tramp 

Who was sent out upon the road 

With the cleanest stock on the market 

And sold carload after carload? 

What has become of that tramp 

Who traveled East and West, 

Sometimes in sumptuous Pullmans, 

Sometimes the broad highway of the 
cross-tie road? 

What has become of that tramp 

Who took charge of my plant and gold 

While I cleared my brain of cobwebs, 

Hunting the key-log on the river jam of 
old? 

What has become of that tramp 

I started in with a saw? > 

Has he a plant of his own, or busted, 

And gone tramping again, once more? 

What has become of that tramp? 

He is well and happy, sir, as you could 


wish; 
Has a wife and family and mill of his 


own, 
Way down where the Longleaf Grows. 
C. W. GEEKIE. 


PASSING PARAGRAPHS. 
Potash can be made from wood 
ashes; and perlmutter, as we under- 

stand it, comes from Muscatine. 
The. bookkeeper in the lumber of- 
fice says he wishes that someone 


would’ start a Federal League in the 
lumber business. 
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Saab estetessesssess 


Loans on 


Timber Lands 


For Long Periods of Time in 
Amounts from $100,000 up. 


We have been in the lumber business for 
over thirty years. 

Wenow controland operate a number of mills. 
We have been loaning money to lumbermen 
for many years. 

These facts make us especially fitted to know 
the wants of lumbermen, and to meet them. 


LYON, GARY & CO. 


The Continental and Commercial Bank Bldg. 


208 South LaSalle Street, CHICAGO 
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War Helps Farm Mortgages 


The Farm Mortgage Company 


While the war is devastating the farms of Europe 
and making stock market investments here unsta- 
ble, farm mortgages in this country are being 
made better investments than ever. Our mort- 
gages are first mortgages on improved KANSAS 
FARMS—farms whose steady increase in value 
cannot be checked by war or anything else. We 
have had over twenty years’ successful experience 
in the valuation of farms. Our mortgages are 
based on from two to three times our actual valu- 
tions and yield. 


6% SIX PER CENT. 6% 


Wise investors should write us at once for our booklet 
“LL”, “Safety and Profit’. Mention the amount you have 
for investment and we will gladly submit applications. 





TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
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Fire Protection 

Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of installing. 


The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection? 


WRITE US. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Bidg., CHICAGO 
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“What Sort of Man is He?” | 


is the question that promptly enters the mind of every busi- 
ness man when a caller is announced. If yousend ina 


Peerless Patent Book Form Card 


that question is sure to be answered in your favor, because this 
card produces the necessary psycholoyical etfect. It is the one 
high class business card. Its uniqueness attracts, its engraved 
inscription impresses, its smooth edges2 fter detachment und its 
freedom from any murring signs, all testify to your guod taste, 
and sound ju‘gment. Send fora sample tab today and detach 
the cards «ne by one and see the 
greatest card improvement 

of the century. 









OUR SMART 
CARDS IN CASE 


OTEEL COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH. PA. 


©. K.HARRIS 
GALES AGENT 










FISHER BUILOING 
CHICASO 







The JOHN B. WIGGINS CO. 
» Suite Fe Manufacturers 
61-63 E. Adams St., Chicago 


Plate Printers 
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A MARKET FOR 


Surplus Stocks 


No matter what kind of lumber 
you manufacture, we can find a 
market for any surplus stock you 
may have of standard grade. We 
are buyers of 
White Pine, Yellow Pine, Hemlock 
Hardwoods, Cedar, Cypress, Etc. 
Shingles, Lath and Posts 


We advance 80 percent of pur- 
chase price on receipt of B. L. 


The Dickleman Mfg. & Lumber Co. 


— FOREST. OHIO Capital $250,000 


cnd Surotus 








We Can Ship Quick 


nn 4 cars 8-4 No. 2 Com. & Sound Wormy Chestnut ["" 
lcar 6-4 No. 1 Common & Better Chestnut 
3 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common & Better Chestnut 
10 cars 8-4 No. 2 Common & Better Oak 

10 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common Plain Red Oak 
10 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common Plain White Oak 
2 cars 4-4 No. 1 & 2 Plain White Oak 

2 cars 4-4 No. 1 & 2 Plain Red Oak 


If interested, we will be glad to quote you prices. 


The Ward Lumber Co., Inc. 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 


BUILD coc: A Stillwell California 
Bungalow HOME 


Our Books Show 132 
Practical 1 and 2 story, plans 
adaptable to any climate 

“* Representative California Homes’” 
50 ideal homes, $1600 to $6000 






















Price 50c. 
“* West Coast Bungalows” 51 inexpen- 
sive homes, $600 to $2000-Price50c. 
** Little Bungalows” 31 perfect little 
homes, $300 to $1700- Price 25c. 


h 
SPECIAL OFFER All 3 books will be sent postpaid for $1. 
E. W. Stillwell &Co , Architects,4391 HenneBldg Los Angeles,Cal. y, 


PACIFIC COAST 
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Atlas Lumber Company 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


We sell books and blue prixts 
on a money-back guarantee. 











2 Manufacturers B3 
; Fir Lumber, Red Cedar Siding | 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
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The Polleys Lumber Company 


MISSOULA, MONTANA 





Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


Idaho White Pine 


SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES 


























FH. P: GILBERT, - . - 








CONGRESS AND LEGISLATION. 


(Concluded from Page 28.) 


has indicated his- position in the vaguest sort of way. 

He has said that it is not proposed to operate the 
ships where they will compete with privately-owned 
American vessels. He has stated that he proposes that 
the Government-owned merchant marine shall be run 
between ports in the United States and foreign ports to 
which it is not now profitable for privately-owned ships 
to operate. The business men want to know just what 
foreign ports the President has in mind. They want to 
know whether he is proposing to operate a line of 
steamers to the South Sea Islands, to Cape Town or to 
Baffin’s Bay. 

Before the business men indorse the administration 
bill or reject it they demand specifications. It is not 
enough for them to be told that the ships will be oper- 
ated to countries where it is not now profitable for pri- 
vately-owned ships to operate; they want to know what 
nations the President has in mind, and whether there is 
any demand there for American made goods. 

Furthermore the business men are interested in know- 
ing where the President proposes to get the ships for 
which this Government is to pay upward of $40,000,000. 
They are interested in the character of the vessels, be- 
eause they demand to know whether they will be ser- 
viceable to American shippers. 

It has been reported that the President intends to 
leave the matter of the purchase of these ships to 
Secretary McAdoo, who, under the provisions of the 
administration bill is to be a member of the commis- 
sion formed for that purpose. It is also reported that 
Mr. MeAdoo has an understanding with Paul Warburg, 
of the Federal Reserve Board, and Jacob Schiff, of 
Kuhn Loeb & Co., that the ships to be purchased will 
be those of the Hamburg-American Line and the North 
German Lloyd, which are now interned in American 
ports. Neither the President nor the secretary of the 
treasury has confirmed these reports and the rumor 
has been denied by agents of the Hamburg-American 
line. 

The business men feel, however, that before the ship 
purchase bill is jammed through the Senate, ‘‘for their 
benefit,’’ the President ought to take them into his 
confidence on this point. They take the ground that if 
the ships which will be purchased are strictly merchant 
vessels, they probably would be of some service to the 
business men of the country if operated to ports where 
American goods are wanted, but if they are to be of 
a semi-military type, as has been suggested, their 
eargo space might be sacrificed to their possible mili- 
tary use, and the amount of service they could render 
in the export trade would not compensate for the large 
investment proposed. 





NEW ORDERS FOR TAPLINES. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

WasHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 20.—The Interstate Com- 
merece Commission has issued an order providing that 
the maximum allowances or divisions fixed by its order 
of July 29 in the tapline ease shall apply to taplines 
which were dismissed as parties to this proceeding, prior 
to that date, and that allowances or divisions in con- 
formity therewith may be paid to such taplines by their 
respective trunk line connections on shipments moving 
from May 1, 1912, to the effective dates of the orders 
dismissing them. 

In order to avoid undue delay the order of Julv 29 
is modified so as to permit settlements with tanlines 
named therein and with those theretofore dismissed on 
the basis of allowances and divisions prescribed as 
maxima, without previous annroval of the commission, 
unon presentation by the tanlines to the trunk lines of 
statements of the acerned divisions. after snch_ state- 
ments have been confirmed by trunk lines from their 
records. The amounts of allowances or divisions which 
have been paid upon the same shinments wnder the 
terms of previous orders shall be dedueted from this 
settlement. and each earrier so adjusting a claim must 
file with the commission a detailed renort of all nay- 
ments, certified by the principal accounting officer, show- 
ing as to each shipment the date. point of origin. june- 
tion point, weight as billed. amount of division allowed. 
amount naid them under previous orders and amount paid 
under this order. 

Each of the trunk lines must file with the commission 
a copy of its division sheet with each of its tanline 
connections and each of the tanlines must file with the 
commission a cony of its distance tariff or table of dis- 
tances from all shinning points on its lines to the 
junctions with connecting carriers. 





NEW SCHEDULE OF WAR INSURANCE RATES. 
WasnHIneTon, D. C., Jan. 18.—The Bureau of War 

Risk Insurance has issued a new schedule of general 

insurance rates on cargoes and ships as follows: 


Rates from any norts in the Tnited States to anv norts in 
the world (other than those named in the special list). or 
vice versa, are as follows: 

Cargo, Freight and Advances, 

1. Between ports of the Tnited States. its possessions, or 
anv nonbelligerent ports in the western hemisphere, one-fourth 
of 1 percent. 

2. Retween ports on the west coast of the Tnited States 
and Janan, and/or China, one-forrth of 1 nercent. 

8. To nonbelligerent ports other than above and not north 
of Havre. in Eurone, nor east of Sicily in the Mediterranean. 
one-half of 1 nercent. 

4. To all other ports, three-fourths of 1 percent. 


Vessel (Voyage Risks). 


By vovage, meaning from port of loading #5 not more than 
two ports of discharge. 

1. Retween ports of the Tnited States, its possessions. or 
any nonhelligerent ports in the western hemisphere, one-fourth 
of 1 percent. 





2. Between ports on the west coast of the United Sta: 
and wages. and/ or China, one-fourth of 1 percent. 

3. To otber nonbelligerent ports not north of Llavre, 
ee nor eust of Sicily in the Mediterranean, one-half o: 
percent. 

4. Other ports, three-fourths of 1 percent. 

Vessel (Time). 

Time policies to be issued for a period of 90 days only, ra 
1% percent. 

If the insured agrees to a warranty, reading: ‘Warrant 
using only nonbelligerent ports in the western hemispher 
five-cighths of 1 percent. 

All rates subject to change without notice and effective fr 
the date thereof, 

Dated, Washington, D. C., January 11, 1915. 





PROPOSED MINNESOTA FOREST RESERVE. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 18.—Senator Knute Nels 
of Minnesota has introduced a bill to provide for t! 
establishment of a forest reserve within the Red Lal 
Indian Reservation of Minnesota. The bill has been : 
ferred to the Senate committee on Indian affairs. 
provides that certain lands described by meets a: 
bounds shall be created into a forest reserve to be knoy, 
as the Red Lake Indian Forest. It is to be admin 
tered by the secretary of the interior in aceordance wit 
the principles of scientific forestry and the secreta 
is authorized to sell stumpage, logs, piling posts, pol 
pulpwood and other marketable products, or he m: 
establish sawmills if he deems it proper to do so. Ti 
proceeds of the proposed forest are to be placed to t! 
credit of the Red Lake Indians. 


_—or 


USE OF STAMPS UNDER NEW REVENUE LAW 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 18.—Among the recent 
treasury decisions promulgated by the office of the com 
missioner of internal revenue regarding the use ani 
amount of stamps required by emergency revenue law is 
one regarding the use of the stamp on bills of lading 
in the reeonsignment of freight in transit. The regular 
stamp is sufficient if reconsignment is made over the 
same lines on which the original shipment was made, but 
if sent over another line an additional stamp is required. 

Manufacturers, wholesalers and other dealers who 
prepare goods for sale to the ultimate consumer at retail 
will be required to make a declaration of such goods re 
moved during December on special blanks to be issued 
this month. Small dealers who occasionally compound 
relatively small quantities of taxable articles will not be 
included under such ruling. 

Inquiries have been made as to whether returns un 
der the corporation income tax law are applicable 
to returns made under the special excise tax law. 
It is held that if returns made for the years 1909 to 
1912 inclusive were based upon the increase in book 
values of securities as income, and the shrinkage de- 
ducted from gross income, no readjustment of the 
income so far as it is affected by the adjusted values 
of securities need now be made. Where such securi- 
ties have been or shall be hereafter sold or other- 
wise disposed of, the gain or loss resulting will be de- 
termined upon the basis of the difference between the 
loss adjusted value subsequent to January 1, 1909, 
taken into account in making the return, and the 
amount realized for the securities when disposed of. 
In this event no pro rating will be required or per- 
mitted. Where no adjustment in the value of se- 
curities in the return of annual net income subsequent 
to January 1, 1909, is made the gain or loss will be de- 
termined on the basis of the difference between the 
actual cost and the selling price in pro rata to the 
number of years the securities were held. 

As to the use of the ten-cent stamp on a power of 
attorney or proxy for voting at any election of officers 
of any incorporated company or association, such docu- 
ment is subject, when used in an election, to a tax of 
ten cents only. Such power of attorney or proxy 
executed by a person residing in a foreign country 
or by a person residing in this country to vote at 
an election is taxable. 








TO IMPORT EAST INDIAN HARDWOODS. 


Hindus in British Columbia Form Stock Company to 
Cut Teak, Ebony and Mahogany. 


VANCOUVER, B. C., Jan. 16.—With a capitalization of 
$250,000, divided into 25,000 shares of $10 each, a num- 
ber of Hindus resident in New Westminster have formed 
a joint stock company with the object of importing 
hardwoods from the forests of the Punjaub Valley, 
India, for use in British Columbia. Teak, ebony and 
mahogany are principal of the woods to be imported and 
already the promoters have taken the first steps toward 
the completion of their object by leaving for San Fran- 
cisco, where they will purchase the mill machinery for 
shipment to India. They purpose going to India to 
complete the organization and inaugurating the plant. 
The head office will be in New Westminster. The 
scheme is to set up a sawmilling plant in India where 
the wood will be cut into square timbers. It is esti- 
mated that it can be landed in British Columbia at $70 
a thousand and that when manufactured into the fin- 
ished product it will be worth three or four times that. 





IN Europe individual responsibility for fires is recog- 
nized and can not be escaped unless the dependent can 
prove the absence of carelessness or negligence as a con- 
tributing cause. The first effort to recognize this idea 
in the United States has been made in New York city, 
where the city is suing the owner of the building who 
had not complied with the ordinance requirements for 
the cost of putting out an expensive fire which occurred. 
The outcome of this suit will be watched with interest. 
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FOR MANUFACTURER AND DEALER* 








PRESERVATIVE FOR WOOD SILOS, 
The only objection that has been raised to untreated 
yw od as a silo material is that it deteriorates under the 
ion of the elements and unless painted at reasonable 
iy ‘ervals will suffer from decay. It is generally agreed, 
h wever, that the wood silo remains preéminently the best 
f.» the preservation of silage. However, realizing the 





ERECTION OF “AMES” SILO, TREATED WITH REEVES’ 
WOOD PRESERVER. 


danger of decay, attempts have been made to produce 
preservatives that may be applied to the wood staves used 
in silo constructon in such a way as to prolong their life 
without in any way tainting or lessening the value of the 
silage itself. 

The Reeves Company, of New Orleans, La., manufac- 


turer of the Reeves wood preserver, has been wide awake 
to the possibilities in the use of wood preservative for 
silos, and, working through the manufacturer and the 
retailer, the company has sold its wood preserver for 
‘‘rot proofing’? many silos. The Reeves preserver is a 
preparation of tar oil, or creosote, that is applied like 
paint, with a brush, or by dipping. But the company 
states that, unlike paint, this preserver penetrates into 
the wood cells in such a way that it can not peel or rub 
off. The treatment costs little in proportion to the 
value of the lumber on which it is used and the company 
claims it will prolong the life of wood from two to 
four times that of untreated wood. Interesting literature 
and samples of its preserver may be secured from the 
Reeves Company, 809 Whitney Building, New Orleans. 





BOOKLET ON FIBRECLAD WIRE ROPE. 


A new and very compact booklet descriptive of fibre- 
clad wire rope has been issued by the Waterbury Com- 
pany, of 80 South Street, New York. This publication 
contains the following interesting explanation of the 
construction and qualities claimed for fibreclad wire 
rope: 

Waterbury fibreclad wire rope is a wire rope each strand of 
which is served with the best grade of tarred Russian hemp 
marline. This fibre covering prevents the chafing and wear 
of the wire strands during flexing movements. After being in 
service a short time this fibre covering packs into the inter- 
stices of the strands resulting in a rope having a smooth 
cylindrical surface. 

The tarred marline covering also protects the wire strands 
of the rope from moisture or water, eliminating the possibility 
of rust and also preventing foreign matter such as coal or 
cement, dust, gases and fumes etc., from working through to 
the wire strands, 

Unlike manila rope, fibreclad is unaffected by changes in 
atmospheric conditions: it will not stretch in dry weather 
nor contract in wet weather. Manila rope will swell and jam 
in the blocks. Waterbury fibreclad rope will not swell or jam 
nor ice up in freezing weather. 


Among the many advantages claimed for this rope per- 
haps the most important is its unusual strength, fibre- 
clad being about one-third of the diameter of the manila 
rope of the same strength and weighing 50 percent 
less, yet coiling as readily as manila. It is rustproof 
and can be had in all grades of iron and steel. 

The Waterbury Company will be pleased to send its 
new catalog containing prices and complete information 
on request. 

* The articles published in this department in behalf of 
products advertised in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are desig- 
nated “advertisements” in conformity with the Postal Act of 
August 24, 1912. 











SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








From present indications material improvement in 
the sash, door and millwork situation will be delayed 
for some time. It is perhaps doubtful whether the 
movement will be large, for conditions are not right for 
manufacturers to look for a boom, but the consensus 
seems to be that many of the intricate economic prob- 
lems will be solved satisfactorily to enable business in 
this country to operate on a sound and _ increasing 
basis. The factories are about through with their an- 
nual roundup and overhauling of machinery and have 
resumed operations in anticipation of extensive build- 
ing operations later in the year. 

The Chicago market has not made a great deal of 
progress toward better things in the last week, but some 
progress has been made. The jobbers have received 
more inquiries regarding carload lots and there has been 
a fair run of mixed car business. Odd work still pre- 
dominates. The interior millwork factories are clearing 
their decks in expectation of a good business this spring. 
They are sanguine that people will cease hoarding and 
begin to invest their gold in real estate. A lot of 
building projects were figured on last summer, but with 
the coming of war and higher rates these propositions 
were dropped. That they will be carried forward with 
the coming of better building weather is now expected. 
The country trade also is expected to increase. Stocks 
in retailers’ hands are not large and they will be forced 
to replenish with anything like a normal spring demand. 
The spread in prices is too great to make for profit. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul report an absence of orders, 
although retail yards are known to be carrying little 
millwork. The retailers’ convention has brought in a 
thousand or so dealers this week and they generally 

romise orders to come within sixty days. Salesmen 

re urging that now is the time to get low prices and 
‘his may impress buyers sufficiently to change the situa- 
‘ion soon. 

Sash and door manufacturers and lumber dealers of 
Oshkosh, Wis., are looking forward to a marked stimulus 
‘o business as the result of extensive building opera- 
ions that will be undertaken soon and be well under 
way by spring. Already this anticipated business has 
‘leared up the labor situation, as the lumbering indus- 
tries have resumed operation and the number of unem- 
ployed is greatly reduced. Among the contemplated big 
‘uilding projects are a new high school, a business block 
y the Masonic fraternity of the city and several apart- 
ment houses. 


At Baltimore, Md., demand for the output of factories 
is rather narrowed, many of the builders carrying on 
only work that must be pushed to completion and new 


undertakings being conspicuously few in number.. Some 
additions to the assortments of stock sizes are being 
made and a certain amount of business in special work 
is being done. However, pronounced quiet characterizes 
the situation and a real revival is not likely to come 
until the season is further advanced and spring is at 
hand. As is usually the case, the restricted number 
of orders serves rather to intensify competition, which 
tends to depress prices. 

The demand for doors and millwork at the mills of 
Buffalo, N. Y., shows an increase over that of two 
weeks ago, although there is not much activity at most 
mills as yet, owing to the season. They are working 
on shorter hours on this account, but there is a good 
outlook for business as soon as a settled improvement 
in the weather occurs. Business this spring is likely 
to show a healthy increase in activity. 

Cincinnati has a very ijight call for any kind of mill- 
work. Work is confined to winter finishing of late 
building and while there is very little of. it, it has 
helped dealers. Getting out stock sizes in preparation 
for the expected early spring building is occupying the 
time of planing mill operators. During the last week 
reports from building circles have been so optimistic 
regarding this year’s development of suburban prop- 
erty and prospects are so good for improved financial 
arrangements to take care of the prospective home 
buyer that dealers in millwork and manufacturers as 
well are much encouraged and will likely increase both 
the manufacture of this class of millwork and their pur- 
chases from the out-of-town plants. 

Dealers in millwork, doors and sash at Columbus, Ohio, 
report a quiet trade in those lines. Business, however, 
is no worse than in former seasons and the future out- 
look is brighter. 

At St. Louis business has been handicapped owing 
to the inventory season, which has now been completed. 
Some small order demand has been coming in but the 
larger orders have not been placed. There should soon, 
however, be an improvement in trade, as December was 
very quiet and there certainly must be a betterment 
soon. The building prospects are excellent. Several 
large buildings wili soon be started and already a lot 
of estimating is being done. 

No improvement in the volume of trade is reported by 
Kansas City sash and door manufacturers. Prices are 
holding very steady and there have been no recessions 
since the last report. While architects report a good 
volume of work none of it is far enough along to ask 
figures on sash and doors and millwork. Prospects for 
spring trade, however, are becoming steadily more defi- 
nite. From all sourees comes the prediction that locally 


as well as throughout the Missouri-Kansas district the 
residence building will be heavier than for some years. 
Builders are especially busy in the country, but work 
is being pushed on many jobs in the city as well.. 

The fir door market at Tacoma, Wash., is no better 
so far as prices are concerned, but a little better feeling 
exists; more optimism is to be found. The volume of 
orders is about the same. There is some prospect that 
manufacturers may get together enough to put the 
business on a paying basis at least. The larger factories 
are operating. Some of the smaller plants are shut 
down or running spasmodically. 

There is no marked improvement to report on sash 
and millwork conditions in San Francisco, with the rainy 
season limiting building operations. Door manufactur- 
ing at the plants surrounding San Francisco Bay is 
quiet. In the mountain districts the door departments 
connected with the white pine mills are still in operation, 
although at a reduced rate of production. 

Window glass is moving in fair volume. For the 
first time in two years official window glass quotations 
were lowered last week. After January 25 the American 
Window Glass Company’s prices on A and B qualities, 
regular single strength and double strength, in carload 
lots and over, for shipment within the United States, 
will be 90-30 on first three brackets single strength, 
90-714 above sizes single strength, and 90-20 on double 
strength, all sizes. 


[aE TACOMA, WASH. “3G 
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The way they took with the builder in- 
sured them a steady and increasing market. 
If you are hard pushed on price and quality 
these are the doors you should buy. They 
possess natural beauty of grain and figure un- 
equaled by any other door of equal price. 











We also manufacture Frames, Mouldings, 
Finish, Shingles, Columns—in fact pretty 
much everything a yard carries in stock. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 
TACOMA, WASH. 


ew York and New England Representative, 
HARRY L. FULLER, - « « «= 18 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


NEELIER. and New Jersey Representative 


W. C. ASHENFELTE: - Builders’ Exchange, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Middl West Representative, 
H. S. OSGOOD, - 847 Security Bank Blidg., Minneapolis, Minn. - 











LINDSTROM -HANDFORTH 
LUMBER CO. 


TACOMA, - . - WASHINGTON 
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IS EQUIPPED WITH 
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SPEAR-EDGE . 
BUNK 


WITH ADJUSTABLE 
CHOCKS 


















DES!GNED BY 


Russel Wheel & 
Foundry Co, 


DETROIT, MICH. 





Built on the Pacific Coast by 


NSQUALIY-RUSSEL (AR ¢ [OCOMOTIVE WORKS 
TACOMA, WASH. 
Write for Illustrated Circular and Prices. 
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Where Fortune Calls 


LAMAT 
FALLS I 


The Great California White Pine Lumber 
Industry of the Klamath Region. 
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150 Rooms 50 Baths 


WHITE 
PELICAN 
HOTEL 


Gircpean “Plan 




















RATES: 
$1.00 Per Day and Upwards. 





LUMBERMEN’S 
HEADQUARTERS 





KLAMATH FALLS, - OREGON. 








“Pelican 
~ White 


Pine” 





The Finest Quality of 


California 
White Pine 


Lumber 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Pelican Bay Lumber Co. 


KLAMATH FALLS, OREGON. 





H. D. MORTENSON, Pres, 


JACOB MORTENSON, V.-Pres. C.J. WINTON, Sec. 
Klamath Falls, Ore. 


Oak Park, Ill, Minneapolis, Minn. 


MOULDINGS, LATH AND SIDING. 
Capacity, 30,000,000 Annually. 














| "Sng. Ne: Rt Reveteoni Ea sTest. 


**Resawed Fables’’ by Douglas Malloch, is a 
funny book about the lumber business. It 
makes lumbermen laugh. But there ‘s also 
many a wise saying that makes lumbermen 
think. So there are two good reasons why 
lumbermen like it. One Dollar, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Pini i i tts 
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Lumber Transportation 


Railroad News of Special Interest to Lumbermen 
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LUMBER DOCKET OF THE COMMISSION. 


JANUARY 26.—Kansas City, Mo., before Examiner 
Dow; I. & S. 540—Lumber rates from points in Arkansas 
and other States to Sioux City, Iowa. 

FEBRUARY 1.—Salt Lake City, Utah, before Examiner 
Thurtell; the following Fourth Section applications; 348 
—To protect Countiss’ I. C. C. No. 912, lumber, shingles 
and other articles from Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Alberta and British Columbia to Arkansas, Indi- 
ana, Kentucky, Minnesota, Tennessee, Illinois, Iowa, 
Louisiana, Missouri, Wisconsin and Michigan: 332—To 
protect San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake I. C. C. 
No. 307, rates on lumber and articles taking lumber rates 
from Brighton Beach, East San Pedro, East Wilmington, 
Ostend, Seventh Street Terminal Island and Zine, Cal., 
to points in Arizona on the Arizona Southern Railway and 
the Arizona Eastern Railway; 4107—To protect Southern 
Pacific rates on lumber and shingles from California, Ne- 
vada, Oregon and Utah to United States and Canada. 





MINNESOTA RATE CASE DECIDED. 


Interstate Commission Hears Arguments in Case In- 
volving Fiber Box Competition—Complaints Filed 


[By ODELL.] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 20.—Commissioner McChord 
has written an opinion which the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has handed down in the matter of its inves- 
tigation of the rates on lumber from Anoka, Minn., 
and other points, to stations in North and South 
Dakota. In brief, the commission finds that the pro- 
posed increased rates on lumber in carloads from and 
to points above mentioned have not been justified. 

The proceeding involved the proposed increased rates 
from points in Minnesota on the Great Northern and the 
Canadian Northern railways to points west of Mobridge, 
S. D., on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. 
The tariff was filed to become effective May 1, 1914, but 
was suspended upon protest by the South Dakota Board 
of Railroad Commissioners. The points of origin are 
all in Minnesota and are in groups which are typically 
represented by the following: Anoka, group 17; St. 
Cloud, for group 18; Milaca, for group 19; Park 
Rapids, for group 20; Cass Lake, for group 21; Crooks- 
ton, for group taking 1 cent above group 21; Thief 
River Falls, for a group taking 2 cents above group 21; 
and Warroad, which takes 5 cents above group 21. 
There are fourteen points of destination in South Dakota 
and three in North Dakota to which increased rates are 
proposed. 

Arguments were presented to the commission this 
week in the matter of its investigation into the rates 
on lumber from Helena, Ark., and other points to Omaha, 
Des Moines, Kansas City and other destinations. The 
Illinois Central and the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley rail- 
roads attempted to increase the rates and the filing of 
these increases was met with immediate protests from 
the commercial clubs of Kansas City, Omaha and Des 
Moines. The increase amounted to 1 cent per 100 
pounds, the proposed advance being from 16 to 17 cents 
to Kansas City, and from 25 cents to 26% cents to Des 
Moines. The advance would have affected lumber orig- 
inating from groups 4 and 5, ineluding Arkansas, Okla- 
homa and Louisiana points. Hearings were held in 
Kansas City and in Omaha, and E. J. MeVann and R. D. 
Sangster represented the protestants. It is alleged that 
this advance in rates would drive out of business the 
manufacturers of wooden boxes who are in competition 
with the manufacturers of ‘‘substitute packages.’’ It 
is declared that the railroads have already put a great 
burden on the box manufacturers by instituting the 
three-line haul so as to collect the largest rate possible 
instead of using the one-line haul plus a switching 
charge of $1.50. As long as this sort of a situation 
exists, the commission was told it ought to see to it 
that the burden of higher rates is not transferred to the 
shoulders of the manufacturers. The argument was 
also made that the advance in the yellow pine rate will 
also result in an advance in the hardwood rates. The 
Des Moines protestants declared that as compared with 
the Chicago rates, the 25-cent rate to Des Moines is not 
unreasonably low. 

Complaint has been filed with the commission by S. T. 
Aleus & Co., against the Illinois Central Railroad and 
others, in which complainants declare that having 
shipped seventy-seven carloads of box material from 
New Orleans to Durham, N. C., over the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad in 1910, and having paid freight charges 
on same at the rate of 26 cents per 100 pounds, the car- 
rier now asks complainant to pay additional charges 
of 8 cents per 100 pounds. It is alleged that the 26- 
cent rate which had been in effect for many years was 
inadvertently omitted from Illinois Central tariff No. 
4281, effective December 27, 1909, although the same 
rate was continued in effect from and to contiguous 
points. When the error was discovered, it was reme- 
died by a supplement filed with the commission, effec- 
tive in August, 1910, and the complainant asks the com- 
mission to relieve it from paying the additional 8 cents 
on 3,630,000 pounds shipped during the time the higher 
rate was in effect. 

The American Land, Timber & Stave Company, of 
Chicago, has filed complaint against the St. Louis & 
San Francisco Railroad, declaring that owing to a hiatus 
in the through rates on staves and headings from Petti- 
grew, Prairie Grove and Dutton, Ark., to points in New 


York and Pennsylvania, due to the issuance of sup; .o 
ment No. 25 to Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railr, 
tariff No. 2596, filed July 17, 1913, and effeetive mw 
August 8, 1914, complainant was compelled to pay 
cessive rates on numerous shipments, and it now wa 
reparation. 

The Baker-Wakefield Cypress Company, of Platt 
ville, La., has filed complaint against the Texas & Pac’ ‘ic 
Railway et al., asking reparation on account of a e 
load shipment of shingles from Plattenville to Huntin »- 
ton, W. Va., because of misrouting. 

The West Lumber Company, of Houston, Tex., | 
filed complaint against the St. Louis & San Franci 
Railroad et al., objecting to the rate of $3.10 a ton on 
coal used on the locomotives on its logging road. The 
mill of the company is located at Onalaska, Tex., and tiie 
coal originates in western Arkansas, near Fort Sm 
Complainant declares that the reasonable rate would jie 
$2.60 a ton, the same rate in effect to other points in 
the same section. 

The Stearns & Culver Lumber Company, of Florida, 
has filed complaint on behalf of the Bagdad Land & 
Lumber Company, of Chicago, against the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway, complaining of the rates on 
certain woodworking machinery, casting and lumber 
camp supplies from Wisconsin, Michigan, Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania points to Milton, Fla. It is declared the rates 
charged are in violation of the fourth section of the 
act to regulate commerce because they are greater than 
the sums of the intermediate rates. 


Complaint Dismissed. 

In the case of the Chestnutt Lumber Company against 
the Mobile & Ohio Railroad, the commission has ren- 
dered an unreported decision. The complainant alleged 
that the rate of 15 cents per 100 pounds for the trans 
portation of dressed pine lumber from Lauderdale, Miss., 
to Nashville, Tenn., was unreasonable to the extent that 
it exceeded the subsequently established rate of 13 cents. 
Upon examination the commission finds that there was 
no authority for the 15-cent rate but that the correct 
tariff rate was 22 cents. This rate is found to be un- 
reasonable to the extent that it exceeds 15 cents and the 
defendants are authorized to waive the collection of the 
outstanding undercharge and the complaint is dismissed. 

The commission has dismissed the case of the East 
St. Louis Walnut Company, against the St. Louis, Iron 
Mountain & Southern et al., in which complaint was 
made of the rates charged for the transportation of 
rough walnut logs from points in Missouri and Arkansas 
to East St. Louis, and the commission holds that the 
rates are not unreasonable. 

In the matter of the applications of the Chicago, Great 
Western, the Chicago, Burlington & Quincey, the Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, the Chicago & North 
Western, the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, the Chi- 
eago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha railways, for re- 
lief from the provisions of the fourth section respecting 
certain rates on lumber, the commission has ordered that 
the effective date of fourth section order No. 4240, 
entered September 17, is postponed from January 15 
to April 15, in order that further consideration may be 
given the matter. 

Complaints Heard. 

The Chicago Lumber & Coal Company has filed a 
complaint with the commission against Morgan’s 
Louisiana & Texas Railroad & Steamship Company et 
al., which is directed against the milling in transit 
rule of the principle defendant. The complainant was 
charged full carload rates on lumber in and out of 
dressing points in Louisiana, because the transporting 
company claimed that the shipments were not dressed 
or planed in total as to earloads. Some of the lum- 
ber was shipped to Bayou Sale, La., and was stopped 
for dressing and planing at Garden City, La., and 
other shipments originated at Baldwin and _ were 
stopped at Patterson and New Iberia, La. Reparation 
is asked. 

In a complaint filed with the commission by the 
Union Lumber Company, of Houston, Tex., against 
the Gulf, Colorado & Sante Fe Railroad, the com- 
plainant alleges that the sawmill of the Miller & 
Vider Lumber Company, at Milvid, Tex., was pur- 
chased by it in March, 1913. At the same time com 
plainant purchased the Riverside & Gulf Railroad, 
which connects the mill with the Gulf, Colorado & 
Santa Fe Railroad. The distance from the trunk line 
to the mill is approximately seven-eighths of a mile. 
Complainant says that the trunk line allowed its 
predecessor a division of the through rates amounting 
to $2 a car for switching in and out of the mill, and 
that this division was sanctioned by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in its order of last July. Nev 
ertheless, it alleges that the trunk line now refused 
to switch the cars or to allow the complainant any- 
thing for performing that service for itself. The 
complainant asks reparation at the rate of $2 a car 
for 2,500 cars. 

The commission has granted authority to the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific Railroad to establish 
proportional rates on shingles, straight or in carloads 
mixed with lumber, originating in California, from St. 
Paul, Minnesota Transfer, and Minneapolis, to sta- 
tions on its lines, Chicago to Midlothian, Ill., as de- 
scribed in its tariff No. C-9491, the same as the rates 
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-oneurrently in effect on like traffic from St. Paul, Min- 
esota Transfer and Minneapolis, to Chicago, via the 
hort lines, and to maintain higher rates to interme- 
liate points, provided the rates to said intermediate 
joints are no higher than the rates on like traffic 
riginating in Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana 
nd British Columbia and provided, further, that the 
resent rates to said intermediate points are not ex- 
eeded. 

The commission has ordered an investigation of the 
roposed inerease in lumber rates contained on page 11 
if supplement No. 43 to Vicksburg, Shreveport & 
‘acifie Railroad tariff No. 2679, which has been filed 
o become effective January 20, The proposed rates 
ave been suspended until May 20. 


EVIDENCE IN OHIO RIVER CASE. 





Hardwood Men Oppose Forty-seven Carriers in Rate 
Fight—Hearing Held in Memphis, Tenn. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 19.—Forty-seven railroad com- 
panies operating in southern States began piling up 
evidence before Special Examiner Watkins, of the In- 
ierstate Commerce Commission at Memphis last Thurs- 
lay morning in the ease involving higher rates from 
points in the Mississippi Valley States to Ohio River 
crossings. These roads were represented by twenty-six 
attorneys, freight traffic managers and rate experts. 
Opposed to them were twenty attorneys and traffic ex- 
perts representing the hardwood lumber industry in the 
South. There were also a number of lumber mill oper- 
ators who were present with a view of giving testimony 
in behalf of themselves but they returned to their homes 
when it was found that the entire hearing at Memphis 
would be given over to the presentation of evidence by 
the railroads, 

Joseph Hattendorf, general freight agent of the Illi- 
Central Railroad, was the star witness for the 
carriers, 

Mr. Hattendorf, on completing his testimony, was 
cross-examined by J. R. Walker, attorney of the South- 
ern Hardwood Traffic Association, and admissions were 
toreed from him which were regarded as distinctly fa- 
vorable to the cause of the lumbermen. 

Luther M. Walter, associate counsel for the Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association, sought to ascertain from 
Mr. Hattendorf the real reason for the advance. 

Charles Parham, general freight agent for the Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railroad, was the second 
witness for the carriers, and D. M. Goodwin, Louisville, 
general agent of the Louisville & Nashville, was the 
third witness. 

J. D. Watson, assistant freight traffic manager for 
the St. Louis Southwestern (Cotton Belt) Railway, de- 
clared Saturday, the last day of the hearing at Mem- 
phis, prices for hardwood lumber produced in south- 
eastern States had increased 97 percent since the west 
side earriers established low freight rates to foster the 
infant industry and that the freight rates had not been 
increased in the meanwhile. He went into a detailed 
explanation of the position of the western lines with a 
view to proving that they were entitled to increased 
revenue for the service performed in handling lumber 
traffic. He did not, however, complete his testimony, 
which was held over until Tuesday morning when the 
hearing was resumed at Louisville. 


nois 


SECOND HEARING HELD. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Jan. 19.—Edgar H. Watkins, spe- 
cial examiner for the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
held the second ot a series of hearings here Monday in 
the general advance case of increase of lumber rates 
from all parts of the South to Ohio River crossings and 
nearby territory. Many lumbermen were present, and 
those who testified were: 

J. H. Eddy, of the Kaul Lumber Company, 
H. H. Snell, of the Lathrop Lumber Company, Lathrop, 
Ala.; H. Hurtzfield, manufacturer of rough lumber; J. L. 
Stevenson, Alexander City, Ala.; J. W. Oden, of Oden-Elliott 
Lumber Company; G. A. Cartwright, manager of the Georgia- 
Florida Saw Mill Association; W. E. Lee, ge i al manager 
of Manchester Sawmill, Manchester, Ala.: M. srumberly, 
Hull, Ala.; Mr. Morris, manager of the ‘K<harlow Morris 
Stave Company, Corinth, Miss.; Thomas Robertson, of the 
Lucas E. Moore Stave Company, New Orleans; George H. 
Lesser, manufacturer of rough lumber at Reform, Ala. 

All of the mill operators testified that the advance in 
rates would materially hamper their operations and in 
many instances put operators out of business by compe- 
tition at other points. The evidence showed that condi- 
tions were changing and cost of production of lumber 
was greatly advancing and the proposed advance would 
be prohibitive. 

The hearing concluded at 6 o’clock and the examiner 
announced that the hearing would be continued at Louis- 
ville, Ky., on the following morning. 


of Birmingham ; 


INCREASED RATES IN C. F. A. TERRITORY NOT 
CONTEMPLATED. 

LouIsvILLE, Ky., Jan. 19.—Inerease of the through 
rates into Central Freight Association territory from 
points in the Southwestern territory on lumber from 
west of the Mississippi River were not and are not 
now contemplated by the railroads in that territory. 
This was, in effect, a statement made on cross examina- 
tion by James Watson, assistant freight traffic manager 
of the Cotton Belt Railroad at the first hearing of sev- 
eral to be held here in the complaint to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission made by lumbermen’s organiza- 
tions, Edgar H. Watkins, éxaminer for the commission, 
is presiding at the hearings, whick will probably be 
concluded on Friday, to be resumed in St, Louis. 





Both Mr. Watson and E. H. Calef, general freight 
agent of the Iron Mountain, said that the decision of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in the ‘‘ Paducah 
case,’’ in which that Ohio River crossing was given a 
rate comparable with that to Cairo and a hebes, was 
largely responsible for the determination of the rail- 
roads in the Southwestern territory to increase rates 
to Cairo and Thebes and St. Louis and East St. Louis. 
The rates to these towns are now abnormally low, these 
freight men pointed out, having been fixed in connec- 
tion with competitive conditions ‘which do not now exist, 
and it is the desire of the railroads to put them on a 
normally remunerative basis. 

Mr. Watson, who spoke in this instance for all the 
roads affected, as well as the Cotton Belt, said that only 
the rates to the crossings points would be affected except 
that the increase would apply when through rates were 
required on shipments to points to which through rates 
had not been published. 

Mr. Calef reviewed the development of the lumber 
carrying trade of the southwestern railroads as the trade 
in lumber to the north declined. 


The two railroad men were on the stand the whole 
day, Mr. Watson continuing singers he had begun last 


Saturday in Memphis and Mr. Calef not having com- 
pleted his when the hearing was adjourned for the day. 
It is expected that Mr. Calef will be on the stand most 
of tomorrow, after which the lumbermen in this sec- 
tion will have an inning. 





CANADIAN RAILWAYS TO SEEK INCREASES. 


OTTawa, OnT., Jan. 18.—Canadian railways, it is 
understood, will shortly seek an increase in rates similar 
to that granted to United States railways in eastern ter- 
ritory. Tt is reported that the increase will be 5 percent 
and that it will be sought next February. Railway offi- 
cials have admitted that they are considering the matter 
and are expected to apply to the Railway Commission 
here in the near future. The eastern freight move- 
ment from Canada to the United States consists largely 
of lumber, pulpwood, newsprint paper, wood pulp and 
other raw materials of the kind. Under the circum- 
stances lumber and paper manufacturers are preparing 
to oppose such an application for higher rates when it 
comes. 





SOUTHERN ILLINOIS RETAILERS MEET. 


Interesting Program Marks Eighteenth Session—Mem- 
bership Shows a Gain. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

Kast St. Lovts, Iuu., Jan. 21.—The eighteenth annual 
convention of the Southern Illinois Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association opened today at the Elks’ Club several 
blocks from the Hotel Ilmo, which is the official head- 
quarters of the Association. Members of the Associa- 
tion were welcomed to East St. Louis by Mayor Cham- 
berlin and the. response was made by President D. C. 
Jones of West Frankfort, Ill. President Jones in his an- 
nual address reviewed the work of the association for the 
last year and predicted that the new year will be one 
of the most effective for the welfare of the Southern 
Illinois retailer that the organization has ever wit- 
nessed. 

Robert H. White, of Marissa, Ill., secretary and treas- 
urer of the association made his atinual report, which 
showed an increase of fifteen members during the year, 
His report as treasurer showed the association’s finan- 
ces were in healthy shape. He emphasized the fact 
that one of the best ways a retailer can help his own 
business and boost the welfare of the association is 
to seek the right kind of publicity in his home news- 
paper in behalf of lumber. 

Following the report of the secretary, 
Jones announced the following committees: 


President 


Constitution—E. M. Stotlar, Marion; T. FE. Irwin, Pa- 
toka; B. W. Zimmerman, East St. Louis. 

Auditing—Charles W. Hall, Centralia; Harry Conners, 
Prairie du Rocher; Rolla M. Treece, West Frankfort. 

Nomination—C. E. Davidson, Greenville; J. A. Sum- 
mers, Benton; H. W. Rice, Mt. Vernon. 

Resolutions—C, T. Wade, Farina; P. T. Langan, Cairo; 
N. F. Walker, Herrin. 

Following the appointment of committees, memo- 


ries of old times in the lumber trade of Southern Illi- 
nois were revived in talks by George Flanaus, of Ad- 
dieville, and B. W. Zimmerman, of East St. Louis. 
Charles W. Hall, of Centralia, spoke on the subject 
‘*Handling the Contractor.’’ His talk was followed by 
round table discussion upon the same subject, in which 
President Jones, C. E. Davidson, Greenville, former 
president of the association, and E. M. Stotlar, of 
Marion, participated. Frederick L. Brown, of Chicago, 
is scheduled to speak at the second day session on 
‘Casualty Insurance.’’ ‘ 

Members of the Association are banquet guests to- 
night of the East St. Louis dealers. The banquet at 
the Elks Club has scheduled as speakers: J. E. Hatt, of 
Chicago, and Rev. G. W. Allison, of East St. Louis. 
Following the banquet, a Hoo-Hoo concatenation will 
be held in charge of Robert Tate vicegerent for 
Southern Illinois. Several kittens are to be initiated. 

At the second day’s sessions there will be a general 
discussion on the business situation, especially as to 
prevailing conditions in the lumber trade. This dis- 
cussion will be led by C. E. Davidson, Edmund Goode, 
of East St. Louis, will speak on community develop- 
ment. The usual hearing of committee reports and 
election of officers will conclude the convention, 
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California White Pine 


California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber. 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchangs, 
Tel. Harrison 1295. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 



































Individual Service 


and the correct interpretation of each 
and every order we ship gives a new 
meaning to guality in 
lif : White and 
ail ornia Sugar 


Pine 


and PACIFIC COAST LUMBER 


INQUIRIES SOLICITED 


A.B. FIELD & CO., Inc., san rrancisco,cati. 
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FERRY-BAKER Lu) MBER ca. 











We and our customers say we're justified 
* in so doing for the quality is so extra- 
are ship- ordinarily good that builders have 
in learned to specify lectric Brand” 
ping stock goods when they want the best. We 
orders want you try a Car, straight or mixed. 
within CHAS. VAN PELT, Eastere Mgr. 
48 hours. 1029 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis. 
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For over 15 years we have been striving 
with all our might to establish a repu- 
tation for quality that would justify 

us in stamping our name on our pro- 
ducts. For several years now — since 
the completion of our electrically 
driven mill—we have been putting the 
stamp shown herewith on all our 


Vertical Grain 


Fir Flooring 


Lumber, Cedar Siding 
and Shingles 
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Washington Fir 


California Redwood 
Cedar and Spruce Red Cedar Shingles 


Complete Stock of above for Cuast Shipment 
or from our Minnesota Transfer Warehouse. 


H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS 


PACIFIC COAST LUMBER PRODUCTS 
Wurrte BuaLDING 
SEATTLE,WASH. 


Try us on a mixed yard order or timbers 
— 


SPECIAL BRAND Red Cedar Shingles 


MAKE LASTING FRIENDS. 
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Special 
Inducement 


on ten cars 1x4 Long Leaf 
Yellow Pine B 


Edge Grain Flooring 


10 cars 1x4 C large percent 16’ 


Ask for delivered prices. 


Babcock Lumber Co. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 








AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


— MANUFACTURERS — 


SILVER WHITE PINE NORTHERN SOFT 
Areal Cork Pine Substitute for || CORK WHITE PINE 


“ . 4 also — 
Planing Mill and Pattern Work YELLOW PINE and 
IDAHO WHITE PINE HARDWOODS 


General Offices, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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White Pine Specials | 


1x12 No. 1 Common. 
1x12 No. 2 Common. 
4-4°° 5-4" 6-4"" 8-4”" D Selects. 


Good Dry Stock—Special Prices for 30 Days. 





Penn Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber 
WHITE PINE 
HEMLOCK 














Get Our Prices On 


Red Cypress 


WE SELL THE BEST. 














B. W. CROSS LUMBER CO. 
\ 940 & 941 Oliver Bldg. PITTSBURGH, pa. 7 
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Lumber Shed Construction 


Met. L. Saley’s new book. Covers every phase 
of shed construction and other buildings used in 
connection with a retail yard,with plans and illus- 
trations. Has 176 pa.es printed on a high grade 
sepia paper, durably bound in Russian linen. 
Sent postpaid anywhere in the United States. 
Canada or Mexico for $1.50 a copy. 


American Lumberman 
431 S. Dearborn St.. CHICAGO. 











EASTERN “FIREPROOFING” METHODS RUN AMUCK. — 





Building Commissioner Puts a Church and Faneuil Hall Under Ban —Wooden Shingles 
Interdicted—A Czar’s Idea of Duty. 





Boston, MAss., Jan. 19.—The historie wooden steeple 
on the Church of St. Peter and St. Paul, in South Bos- 
ton, and two large, three-story wooden buildings in South 
Boston, owned by the Springfieid Brewing Company and 
a New York man, have felt the heavy, ‘‘fire preven- 
tion’’ hand of Building Commissioner O’Hearn, who 
anrounced on Saturday that they were a menace to the 
public safety and must go. 

The brewery didn’t see it O’Hearn’s way, but, Mayor 
Curley backed him up and he set a gang of city work- 
men on the job of demolishing the two three-story 
buildings. 

The condemned church steeple has been a famous 
South Boston landmark for several generations, and 
contains an angelus that was only recently placed in 
the belfry at the expense of a member of the congrega- 
tion. The parish doesn’t like very much the idea of 
having the stately spire razed, but after a conference 
of Cardinal O’Connell, Mayor Curley and the pastor of 
the church it was found that the building commissioner 
has the requisite legal authority and the steeple will 
have to go. 

This is one of the few instances where the building 
commissioner has found it necessary to lay the heavy 
hand of his authority on church property. Hitherto 
he has confined his orders regarding churches to ordering 
more ample means of egress from churches in the sub- 
urbs. He says the wooden steeple has been unsafe for 
years, and that although it has been strengthened with 
wooden timbers it rocks and sways in a heavy wind. 

While the reporters were getting these items of news 
from the building commissioner Fire Prevention Com- 
missioner O’Keefe composed an official notice to wooden 
box factories, building contractors, hotels and shoe fac- 
tories, which also obtained him press notices in the 
Sunday editions. 

He requested that all woodwork, ducts, vents, ete., in 
such premises be ‘‘protected’’ with noncombustible 
material, that combustible ducts be replaced with non- 
combustible ones, that all openings in floors other than 
stairways and hoists be closed up, that fire dampers be 
installed in ducts to break the draft and automatic 
dampers where ducts go through the walls, that vent 
openings be screened, that all hangers and brackets 
be of substantial noncombustible material, that all air 
chambers be covered with noncombustible materials, and 
that all air intakes be provided with noncombustible 
shutters. 

A ‘‘request’’ from O’Keefe is almost mandatory now 
in view of his announcement of last week that a prop- 
erty owner may be held liable for damages if he has 
not complied with the rules of the authorities and a 
fire spreads from his premises to his neighbor’s. This 
idea is great in theory but might work out poorly in 
practice. That is, if the rules promulgated by the 
‘‘fire-prevention’’ enthusiasts now enthusing in Boston 
were all reasonable and did not discriminate unfairly 
against wood there would be more unanimity in support- 
ing them, and it would be real poetic justice to make a 
careless man who ignores ordinary precautions against 
fire pay for the fire losses he causes others. 


‘*Fireproofing’’ Faneuil Hall. 


Some time ago Building Commissioner O’Hearn stirred 
up the antiquarians and historical societies by announc- 
ing that he had discovered that Faneuil Hall, the famous 
“*Cradle of Liberty,’’ was a fire-trap and must be reno- 
vated and fire-proofed immediately. It looks now, though, 
as if the historic old building will continue to be what 
O’Hearn styles a ‘‘fire-trap,’’ because the ‘‘ fire-preven- 
tion’’ enthusiasm abated somewhat on receipt of a re- 
port from the committee looking into the matter that 
it will cost about $50,000 to make Faneuil Hall a really 
first class ‘‘fireproof’’ Cradle of Liberty. Of course, 
there is the alternative of ordering the ancient pile de- 
molished as a ‘‘public menace,’’ but it is thought that 
even O’Hearn might hesitate to do that. One of the 
widest planks the mayor is building into his political 
platform is that of ‘‘economy,’’ and $50,000 is a lot 
of money to spend unnecessarily. If Faneuil Hall were 
owned by private individuals, however, there can be no 
doubt that they would be ‘‘fireproofing’’ it under the 
building commissioner’s supervision, else his city work- 
men would be tearing it down, by this time. 

As a sequel to the daring raid into darkest China- 
town conducted last week by the mayor and building 
commissioner, the latter issued yesterday a statement 
declaring that the police are entirely responsible for 
the violations of the building laws he says he found 
there. He declared that windows were bricked up, 
police-proof walls and other things formed illegal ob- 
structions, and that building operations had been carried 
on by the Chinamen without his permission. He said 
it was the duty of the police to report to him imme- 
diately when building and alterations were going on 
without a permit being prominently displayed on the 
scene. Now, he says, ‘‘barricades’’ will be removed 
at once by his orders, ‘‘secret passages’’ will be closed, 
and ‘‘gambling dens’’ will be made of such easy ac- 
cess to the police that games of chance will no longer 
be popular with Boston Chinese residents, 


Foregone ‘‘Decision’’ on Wooden Shingles. 


The big event on the fire-prevention calendar this 
week comes on Thursday, when the shingle committee 
appointed by Fire Prevention Commissioner O’Keefe 
meets to ‘‘decidé’’ that all wooden shingles should be 


prohibited by law in the cities and towns of the meti 
politan district. The committee is supposed to me 
to discuss their investigations and make their decision 
but the fire prevention commissioner has already sai 
they will vote to ban wooden shingles, and he probab: 
knows what he is talking about. He appointed them 





BURNED—$500 EACH MINUTE OF EVERY DAY 
IN THE YEAR! CAUSE—WOOD OR WOODEN 
HEADS, WHICH? 

(Concluded from Page 82.) 


the first to disavow it as false and misleading—and ; 
libel on the fame and name of our common country. 
Legal Responsibility for Fires. 

As American citizens, lumbermen could not and d 
not advocate incorporating into American law the 
principle of the Code of Napoleon or the Code Imperial! 
By these codes a man is guilty of the charges mad 
against him and must prove himself innocent while 
under our law a man is innocent until proved guilty. 
But that part of the Code of Napoleon which provided 
that one is responsible for any injury or damage to 
others caused by him has been a good American law 
for a hundred years. It has not been applied as it 
should have been regarding fires. But on December 4, 
1913 the appellate division of the New York Supreme 
Court, in a case brought by New York City to collect 
$1,500 for putting out a fire in a factory, held that 
the factory should pay the amount because proper 
care had not been taken to prevent the fire. Further, 
the Ohio Supreme Court has awarded damages for fires 
resulting from the neglect of the occupants of adjoin- 
ing property. It seems clear, therefore, that our courts 
have’ begun to enforce personal responsibility for fires 
and to enforce the payment for resulting damages 
whenever neglect is proved to be the origin of the fire. 
In other words, if a fire occurs in your yard because of 
neglect on your part and damages the property of your 
neighbors the probability is that the courts will force 
you to pay damages when your neglect is proved. 


What Protection Have You in Your Yard? 


Suppose a fire should start within 50 feet of your 
office, almost under the nose of your yardman, what 
means have you provided to put it out? Nine times 
out of ten, you have nothing. Are you guilty of neg- 
lect or not? 

At a nominal cost you can provide buckets and bar- 


rels, which because always ready and because any fool . 


can use them instantly are regarded among the very 
best protection in lumber yards. You can get a bar- 
rel of calcium chloride weighing about 400 pounds at 
a cost of 2 cents a pound and a dozen fiber fire buck- 
ets at a cost of $8. They are rounded on the bottom 
so they can not be used for anything else, and so 
will be there when wanted. For barrels, you have 
empty roof coating barrels—now fire traps; convert 
them into fire protection with calcium chloride. ; 

You will want to know what calcium chloride is. 
Well it looks like common salt but when dissolved in 
water acts very much unlike salt in the following par- 
ticulars. It stays dissolved, does not settle in the 
bottom, it prevents evaporation—once a barrel full, 
always a barrel full until used. Calcium never smells 
bad or rusts the hoops or other metal. It kills insects 
and is clean in every way. Fire experts say one pail 
of calcium brine is equal to four parts of water in 
putting out a fire. It should be used in the following 
proportions: 

3% pounds to the gallon of water will not freeze until 8° F. 
below is reached. tata 

4 pounds to the gallon of water will not freeze until 17° F. 
below is reached. oa, 

4% pounds to the gallon of water will not freeze until 27 
F. below is reached. aie 

5 pounds to the gallon of water will not freeze until 39° F. 
below is reached. 

Calcium chloride reduces your insurance. 

Under the underwriters’ rules you are entitled to 5 
percent of the base or net rate if barrels and buckets 
are distributed as follows: 

Warehouses, one barrel and three pails for each 2,000 
square feet. a 

Yard, one barrel and two buckets for each 150 lineal 
feet of driveway. 

However, the reduction in rate is nominal when com- 
pared with the protection and the advantage you would 
have should an action be brought against you for neglect 
eausing a fire loss, and, mark you, such cases will be 
more frequent in the near future. 


Oppose the Underwriters’ Code. 


Finally in the interest of good government and the 
continued progress of our respective communities we 
should oppose the adoption in our towns of the so 
called underwriters’ building code, except in the down 
town or congested district of your respective cities. 

First, because it will not remedy the evil, as proved 
by the record of actual fires. 

Second, because such a code would force many who 
would otherwise build to continue to rent, or to build 
outside the city limits. 

Such a code is, therefore, a step in favor of European 
landlordism—a system repugnant to the first principles 
of American freedom and independence—and calls for 
united opposition not as lumbermen but as American 
citizens, 
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SCOTCH TRADE IS ALMOST NORMAL. 


War’s Effects Discounted—Stocks Prospectively Low 
—Building Shows Comparative Increase. 








Cant & Kemp, of Glasgow, have issued the following 
iarket report covering conditions in the Scotch trade 
p to the close of 1914: 


The year just closing has been eventful and full of changes. 
Ye have been at war with powerful enemies for five months, 

it trade generally has had little or no interruption. ‘Thanks 

) our navy, our trade with other countries has been amply 

ifeguarded. Soon after the declaration of war, which for 

short time shook our whole commerce, markets assumed 

normal state and became adjusted to war conditions, a 

riking example of the solid base of British trade and com- 

erce. No doubt the step taken by the Government to re- 
eve the financial crisis was of great assistance, protecting 

s it did many trades and industries by special facllities, the 
effect of which is apparent today. 

The timber trade like all other trades at the beginning 

f the war was considerably disorganized. Difficulties with- 

it precedent were an every day occurrence. Some branches 
of the trade, notably spruce, developed a large demand 
through the curtailment of European importation. Prices 

ue high and may even yet reach higher figures. Hard- 
yvoods have not, generally speaking, been in great demand, 
owing to the cabinetmaking industry being badly hit. Owing, 
however, partly to the stoppage of consignments, but chiefly 
o the phenomenal rise in freights during the last two months, 
. considerable business has been done both for spot stocks 
and for shipment. If freights go higher still, or are even 
maintained at their present level, business in some direc- 
tions will, we fear, be seriously restricted. A large part 
of the demand has been in connection with Government 
orders. Teak planks have been heavily sold at top prices, 
and now there are no spot stocks in first hands. 

Shipbuilding on the Clyde has had an eventful time, Dur- 
ing last year the output of new tonnage was very great. 
Nothing approaching this bad ever been turned out in any 
previous year and it was not expected that anything near 
its total would be launched this year, New contracts were 
very scarce in the early months of the year and the laying 
up of unprofitable tonnage was being discussed. The war. 
however, changed the whole aspect of affairs, and three of 
our largest shipbuilding establishments were immediately 
turned into Government dockyards for the time being. Fur- 
ther, when the war turned in favor of the Allies, a large 
number of contracts were placed for new steamers, and now 
the yards are all busy, the main difficulty being to get suffi- 
cient men to do the work. The total vessels launched on the 
Clyde during the year number 307 measuring 469,258 tons, 
as against 370 vessels measuring 756,976 tons for 1913, 
heing a decrease of 296,718 tons. Over Scotland there have 
been launched 454 vessels measuring 508,945 tons, as against 
520 vessels measuring 688,188 tons for 1913, a decrease of 
179,243 tons. 

The housebuilding trade has had another year of depres- 
sion, and is still suffering from the war conditions. This 
industry being so long in a depressed state, the present con- 
ditions are not so much felt as might otherwise have been. 
The suburbs still get a considerable amount of work, a great 
desire being manifect to live outside the city. The value of 
new work in Glasgow and district amounts to £1,052,147, as 
against £993,216 for 1913, showing an increase of $£58,931. 

The wagon building trade in Scotland has been fairly well 
employed. Since the declaration of war the export trade on 
which this industry largely depends has been considerably 
curtailed. In some cases contracts are suspended and in- 
quiries from both home and foreign buyers are very limited. 
The Government has placed orders for transport and other 
wagons, which have enabled the various firms to keep at 
least part of their workers employed. 

he cabinet trade is suffering considerably from the war, 
and it is not expected that much improvement will manifest 
itself until peace is declared. 

The prospect for the coming year is obscure, so much 
depending upon the duration of the war. It is, however, 
clear that even with a moderate demand the stocks in many 
instances will be very short, and everything points to higher 
prices. Importers are not inclined to bring supplies into the 
market at existing prices, and until the present high freight 
rates become, easier there will be a considerable shortage in 
imports. 

TeAK.—-The import of squares has been very much under 
that of the previous year while the stock on hand is fully 
one-third less. The stock of first class squares is very small, 
the bulk consisting chiefly of “Crown” quality. The con- 
sumption shows an increase. The imports of cut decks and 
planks have been considerable. Al] through the year prices 
have had an upward tendency, this being entirely due to the 
shortage of supplies. Stocks at shipping points are not heavy. 
The demand for planks and flitches has been good, particu- 
larly during the recent months. Quotations are: First class 
squares, Burmah and Bangkok, £15 to £28. ‘Crown’’ quality, 
£15 to £19; planks and flitches, £15 to £29; Java squares 
£8 to £21; planks and flitches, £12 to £20,—all per load of 
50 cubic feet, according to specificaiion. 


MaHoGaNy.—The demand during the year has been less 
active than for 1913, and lower prices are quoted under the 
pressure of heavy imports, although the market has recently 
shown evidences of improvement. The stock on hand is 1,068 
logs, consisting of Laguna and African wood. 

U. S. OaK Locs &c.—The stock is very similar as at this 
time last year and consists very largely of Mobile wood, 
while the import has been about 60 percent less than for 1913. 
The inquiry has chiefly been for northern or Quebec timber 
and the demand is not at all strong. Quotations are: 2/— to 
4/6 per cubic foot, usual string measure, according to _— 
and specification. The stock of quartered and plain oa 
boards is still heavy, with a fair demand. Quotations are: 
Quartered oak, prime grade, 4/— to 7/—; second grade, 2/9 to 
3/3. Plain oak, prime grade, 3/— to 4/3; second grade, 2/3 
to 2/6. Culls, 1/6 to 1/9, all per cubic foot, according to 
quality and specification. 

Wacon OAK PLANKS.—The stock is still heavy with a lim- 
ited inquiry. Imports have been largely on contract and 
parcels on consignment have realized poor prices. Quotations 
are: 2/4 to 2/8 per cubic foot for first class lots, and from 
1/10 to 2/2 for second class, all according to specification. 

CANARY WHITEWOOD LoGs, PLANKS &c.—The stock is con- 
siderably lower than at this time last year, but still ample 
for the market's requirements. The demand has been chiefly 
for first class parcels of boards of wide specification. The 
inquiry for third grade dressed boards is slow. Quotations 
are: Logs, 2/— to 3/— per cubic foot; planks and boards, 
prime grade, 3/9 to 4/6; medium grade, 2/3 to 3/—; culls, 
1/6 to 1/9, all per cubie foot, according to specification. 

AUSTRIAN WAINSCOT OAK.—The stock is small. The ar- 
rivals have been chiefly on contract. Quotations are firm. 

QuEBec YELLOW PINE WANEY BoAarDWwooD.—The stock is 
much reduced from last year, due toa considerable portion 
being pressed for sale which obtained unsatisfactory prices. 
The stock is still sufficient to keep the market going for some 
oe Quotations may be given as from 3/6 to 5/6 per cubic 

oot. 

WALNuT Locs &c.—The stock of logs is moderate, consist- 
ing largely of second class timber. The stock of planks and 
boards 4 small, while the inquiry is chiefly for first class 


parcels of wide average. Quotations are as follows, viz.: 
Logs, 3/3 to 6/6 per cubic foot, usual string measure. Lum- 
ber, prime grade, 5/— to 6/6; medium grade, 3/6 to 4/-; 
No. 2 common, 2/— to 2/9, all per cubic foot according to 
specification, 

QuEBEC RED PINE.—The stock of logs is nil, while the 
stock of deals is moderate with limited inquiry. 

QUEBEC OAK.—The stock is considerable and the demand 
very poor, any inquiries being for first class lots. Quotations 
are: 3/— to 4/6 per cubic foot according to quality and 
specification, 

QuEBEC EuM.—The stock is moderate with a fair demand. 
Prices are firm for first class parcels. 

ASH.—The stock is small and all United States timber. 
Prices are firm and quotations may be given as 2/6 to 3/— 
per cubic foot according to quality and specification. 

Bircu.—The stock of logs is very much lower than at this 
time last year with a fair demand. The stock of planks and 
boards is considerably reduced with a moderate inquiry. 
Quotations are: Logs, 1/10 to 2/9; planks and boards, 1/6 
to 2/6, all per cubic foot according to quality and speci- 
fication. 

QUEBEC YELLOW PINE DEALS &C.—The stock of all grades 
is light with a slow inquiry, the demand being chiefly for the 
lower qualities. First pine deals and sidin 
been occasionally inquired for. ‘The same remarks apply to 
Californian pine sidings, sugar pine planks and Siberian 
pine, the prices of which are inclined to droop. Values of 
Canadian goods are firm and may be quoted as follows, viz. : 
Firsts, broads, 5/3 to 6/-—; regulars, 4/10 to 5/3; under- 
sized, 3/4 to 3/9. Seconds, broads and regulars, 3/4 to 3/10; 
undersized, 2/4 to 2/9. Thirds, broads and regulars, 2/2 
to 2/8; undersized, 1/8 to 1/10. Fourths, broads and regu- 
lars, 1/8 to 1/10; undersized, 1/3 to 1/5. Good sidings, 
3/6 to 5/6, all per cubic foot according to specification. 

QUEBEC SPRUCE DEALS.—The stock is considerable, with a 
strong demand. Quotations are high for reasons already 
stated. 

LOWER PorT PINE AND Spruce DEALS.—The stock of spruce 
is fairly heavy. There is a good demand and high prices are 
being maintained. The stock of Riga is considerable and 
good prices are the rule. 

PiITtcH PiNnE.—The stock is gteatly reduced with a fair 
demand chiefly for timber suitable for ships’ decks. Quota- 
tions are for first class 1/9 to 2/4 per cubic foot for from 30 
to 40 cube average. 

GREENHEART.—The stock is nil with a slow inquiry. 


wa Pine.—The stock is practically nil. Quotations are 
go. 





AUSTRALIA MARKET LIVELIER. 


Recent Lumber Receipts More Numerous—Govern- 
ment Requirements Larger. 


PERTH, W. AUSTRALIA, Nov. 30.—During the last few 
weeks the arrivals of several lumber boats from Amer- 
ican, Canadian, and Baltic ports have been reported 
by the principal Australian ports. The railroad depots 
at Perth with their well-stacked trucks of softwood 
lumber look much more cheerful than they have done 
for several months but whether the refreshing spectacle 
will be repeated quickly depends upon the confidence 
inspired in the general trading community by the So- 
cialist Government, which, with its slender majority 
of two, is now duly installed in office again, but with 
a huge deficit anchored to its feet. There is an acute 
unemployed problem to solve, but credit must be given 
to the Government for having resolved, by the aid of 
a timely loan of £12,000,000, to undertake what look 
like a number of reproductive works, including a big 
re-laying scheme of the metropolitan railroad. This 
will provide its own mills with a considerable order 
for ties and thus help to increase the output of its 
mills. With the circulation of this loan money and the 
restoration of confidence the business people may pluck 
up courage and set the wheels of the building industry 
going again. 

Australian papers have announced that in the near 
future Siberia may become a formidable rival to Amer- 
ican and Canadian lumber dealers in the British and 
Australian markets. Some Siberian pine made its ap- 
pearance in Queensland a year or so ago, and it is now 
reported that the market is to be further tested. 

The cult for houses built partly of lumber and partly 
of asbestos or reinforced concrete appears to be spread- 
ing in Australia and Sydney and Melbourne’s fashion 
is now shared by Adelaide and Perth. The idea of 
garden suburbs and townships has been promulgated 
rather strongly of late in Australia, and if it leads to 
the destruction of a lot of the slum property of the 
larger towns and the erection of more hygienic and 
ornamental residences it will be good alike for builder 
and dweller and provide a few less figures for the 
vital statistic departments. 





SITUATION MUCH BRIGHTER. 


Houston, TEx., Jan. 18.—The export situation is 
undeniably brighter. This is conceded by practically 
every exporter in Houston; while only a few Texas firms 
have as yet felt the effects of the change, most of them 
are very optimistic concerning the spring orders. The 
contract reported to have been closed on at least two 
occasions, which involved 50,000,000 feet of lumber for 
the British Government, has not been closed at this 
writing, according to the statement of E. R. Dumont, 
vice president and general manager of the Standard 
Export Lumber Company, of New Orleans, who has 
been in Texas to confer with his manager, A, Milch. 

The Standard Export Lumber Company already has 
three ships loading lumber at Port Arthur and one at 
Port Bolivar. At the latter port there are three ves- 
sels belonging to other firms also engaged in taking on 
lumber cargoes. The Portugese bark Porto, which is 
under the Standard banner, has just cleared from Port 
Arthur with 740,000 feet of lumber. 

Chartering continues to be restricted in the full cargo 
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SPECIAL | 


Number 1 Partition 
Number 2 Partition 
244” and 344” Face 


Kiln Dried N.C. Pine 


Solid or Mixed Cars 
Lumber and prices 


are 


RIGHT 


GILL LUMBER CO. 


‘ Land Title Building, PHILADELPHIA. 








White Pine a bs pi Variety 


Enthusiastic customers say we are altogether too conservative 
in prociaiming the merits of the ‘Maraschino’’ variety; that we 
should tell the trade that No.1 Barn runs 50% dressing and the 
No. 2 Barn runs 50% No. 1 Barn. 


Does this interest you? Will you write us and say “show me’? 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








North Carolina Pine 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


YELLOW PINE 


BILL STUFF AND FLOORING 


HALLOWELL & SOUDER, putixprrprin’Pa. 








THOMAS E. COALE LUMBER CO. | 
206-210 Bellevue Court Bidg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Solicits all inquiries for 
White Pine, Spruce, Hemlock, Yellow Pine. 


HARDWOODS OF ALL KINDS. 








S. B. Dill Lumber Co. Frits Bank Bide. 
WHOLESALE LUMBER 


N.C.Pine Spruce Yellow Pine 
Hemlock Cypress White Pine 


S. P. Bowers Co. 


FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE BUILDING 


112 N. Broad St., Philadel shia. 











Wholesale Dealers in 


LUMBER 


Cross Ties, Piling 
Telegraph Poles 


PRUCE s0 HARDWOODS | 











W.VA. S 

















William Whitmer & Sons, 


Incorporated 
Franklin Bank Bldg., PHILADELPHIA. 


— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 


W.VA. SPRUCE, WHITE 
PINE AND HEMLOCK 


LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 





United States Spruce Lumber Co. 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 


AND HARDWOODS 


Office and Mills, * e 








‘MARION, VA. 
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Mixed Cars 


or Small Buyers 


is the particular feature of 
our service that distinguishes 
us from the other fellows. 
Let us show you how we 
can serve you in the follow- 
ing items:— 


Hemlock ‘bias Maple 
White Pine and Beech 
Norway ; eee, eh 


White and Red Cedar Shingles 
and Lath for End Loading. 





Stock Subject to Prior Orders. 


120 M’—2x 4°" — _  10to 16’ No. 2 Hemlock 
225 M’—2x 6" — _  10to 16’ No. 2 Hemlock 
185 M’—2x 8°" — _ 10to 16’ No.2 Hemlock 
145 M’—2x10’"" — _  10to 16’ No. 2 Hemlock 
160 M’—2x12’” — _ 10to 16’ No. 2 Hemlock 

95 M’—2x 4” — 8 to 16’ No. 3 Hemlock 
325 M’—2x 8°’ & wider 8 to 16’ No. 3 Hemlock 











Our modern planing mill facilities 
enable us to work stock quickly 
for special sizes. 


Stearns Salt & 
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Ql Lv i in Ly 


We manufacture and carry in stock 
at all times acomplete assortment of 


WHITE PINE COMMON 
SHOPS AND SELECTS 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin White 
Pine Timber and is of a very soft texture. Shop 
Lumber and Factory Selects are our Specialties, 
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We Solicit Your Business. 


Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN 
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SAUNA, 
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Lumber Company 
a i Ludington, Mich. 
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steamer market by the light offerings of tonnage for 
January and February loading and the high rates de- 
manded by the owners. A heavy general demand for 
vessels continues and lumber exporters admit that their 
business would pick up could they secure the tonnage 
they need at a reasonable figure. 

The following charters for the Gulf lumber trade have 
been reported this week: 

é Norwegian bark Ingrid, Gulf to west coast United Kingdom, 
timber, 125s, March; Nerwegian Lark Formosa, Gulf to west 
coast United Kingdom, timber, 130s, March: Norwegian bark 
Ganges, Gulf to west coast United Kingdom, timber, 140s, 
option east coast, 147s 6d, March. 


LUMBER CHARTERING ABANDONED. 








European Requirements Divert Much Shipping—Bos- 
ton Making Effort to Stimulate Foreign Trade. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 16.—Exports of lumber and 
manufactures of wood from Boston during December 
show a loss of $45,502 from the same month in 1913. 
This is not discouraging to the lumber exporters, for 
they are getting a better inquiry from foreign buyers 
already, and are confident that within another month or 
two lumber will begin to gain in proportion with other 
exports, which are now attaining a tremendous total 
at the port of Boston. 

Although several jumber-carrying vessels had been 
lying in New England harbors awaiting charters, the 
problem of obtaining bottoms was found a hard one 
the last month, as such high prices are being paid for 
tonnage that owners want a figure that some lumber 
exporting firms consider unreasonably high. The Bos- 
ton full-rigged ship Pass of Balmaha, formerly operated 
by the Lumber Exporting Company in the South Ameri- 
ean trade, has been chartered to carry a cargo of cotton 
from a southérn port to Bremen. It is understood that 
the owners will receive an exceptionally high rate. 

Other lumber vessels have received such profitable 
charters for European trips that the lumber trade has 
been temporarily abandoned. The new steamship Pacific, 
built by John S. Emery & Co. to carry Douglas fir and 
other Pacifie coast lumber to the Boston market, has 
been taken off after its first trip through the Panama 
Canal and will be placed in the European trade indefi- 
nitely, as will also the sister ship Atlantic, when it 
gets in from its present trip to the western coast. It 
is understood that most of these ships are to carry 
eargoes to Norway, Sweden, Holland, Denmark and 
Germany. 

A comparison of exports from Boston of lumber and 
manufactures of wood during December, 1914, and De- 
cember, 1913, is shown in the following table: 
1914 — —— 1913 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 

eye 4,000 §$ 175 




















..21,000 §$ 1,084 16,000 945 
27,000 1,090 103,000 4,624 
..91,000 4,800 200,000 14,258 
19 Are chee s 
4,776 8.673 4,299 
1,984 18,246 1,369 
ine ees ; 215 
enlerpielw ous 17 








$132,057 





Strenuous efforts are being made to stimulate export 
trade with all foreign nations. A general organiza- 
tion meeting is to be held shortly at the Chamber of 
Commerce to form a district branch at Boston of the 
National Marine League. This body, which will have 
branches in every Federal reserve bank city, because 
finance and commerce are regarded as inseparable in the 
reéstablishment of the country’s merchant marine, al- 
ready has a branch in New York City, and headquarters 
at Washington. 

The business and financial men interested in the for- 
mation of the local branch of the league believe that 
American exports wil] never attain their highest effi- 
ciency of quantity and profit until they are carried in 
the American-built ships of American registry. 





CHARTER RATES EXCESSIVE. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 16.—The Seattle port warden’s 
report for December shows that 1,298,506 feet of logs 
valued at $10,757 was imported from British Columbia; 
6,325,000 shingles, worth $9,366, came from British Co- 
Jumbia, and that the following amounts of lumber and 
shingles were sent to other ports: Hawaiian Islands, 
698,579 feet of lumber, value $9,059; to New York, 
148,600 feet of lumber, value $4,453, shingles 3,923,000, 
value $8,196; to Boston, lumber 2,033,000, value $22,700, 
shingles 3,001,000, value $5,488; to British Columbia, 91 
pieces creosoted piling, value $1,310, lumber 77,630 feet, 
value $2,118; to the Orient, lumber 73,669 feet, value 
$1,252; to England, lumber 1,087,260 feet, value $17,- 
332; to Scotland, lumber 43,431 feet, value $1,075; to 
India, lumber 73,339 feet, value $1,820. 

The steamship Hazel Dollar is due on Puget Sound 
next week to load about 2,000,000 feet of lumber at 
Tacoma for the Orient. W. R. Grace & Co. have char- 
tered the steamship Edgar H. Vance, owned by the 
Hammond Lumber Company, to take 2,250,000 feet of 
lumber from Puget Sound to New York. It will load 
at Tacoma, Mulkilteo and Port Angeles. The British 
steamship Mexico City is loading 600,000 feet of lumber 
from barges in Seattle harbor for the Orient. It will 
proceed to Vancover, B. C., for 1,000 tons of wood 
pulp. The British steamship Penrith Castle, under 
charter to Balfour, Guthrie & Co., is loading lumber 
for the United Kingdom at the mills of Schwager-Nettle- 


ton, Seattle. Recent charters include: American bar! 
Benicia, to take lumber from the north Pacifie to wes 
coast of South America for W. R. Grace & Co. at 42: 
9d; schooner Jrene, to take lumber from north Pacifi 
to Valparaiso by G. W. MecNear (Ine.) at 48s 9d 
Prompt, Russian bark, to take lumber from the nort! 
Pacific to South Africa, 80s one port, 82s 6d two port: 
by Hind, Rolph & Co. 

Said KE. I. Garland, of the Bloedel-Donovan Lumbe 
Mills: 

The greatest trouble with the export trade continues to 
the difficulty of getting boats. Inquiries continue to be 1 
ceived for stuff for the United Kingdom as a result of t! 
shutting of of the ports of the Baltic. But charter rat 
still are at 105s and the prices offered for lumber are n 
especially attractive. A sailing vessel was chartered for th 
ee gi Kingdom this week at 95s. This is an excessive! 
ligh rate. 


LUMBER CHARTERING AT A STANDSTILL. 


Tacoma, WAsH., Jan. 16.—Lumber chartering the 
last week has been at a standstill. Lumber shipper: 
say it is almost impossible to get steamer tonnage o1 
this coast at anything like reasonable rates. Som 
business is to be had, they say, were steamers avail 
able. The British steamer Penrith Castle, which was it 
port this week, took on a parcel shipment of 800,00! 
feet for Europe. W. R. Grace & Co. have the steamer 
Edgar H. Vance coming next week to load at Tacoma 
Port Angeles and Mukilteo to take on 2,250,000 feet 
for New York. 








YEAR’S EXPORT FROM BALTIMORE. 


Effect of War Plainly Shown in Statistics—Has Played 
Havoc With the Lumber Trade, Already a Sufferer. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Jan. 19.—The statement of exports 
for the last year has been made up, and it presents in 
a striking way the effect of the war upon the shipment 
of lumber and other wood products to foreign countries. 
In the latter half of 1913 there had already begun to 
develop a pronounced decline in the exports, which de- 
cline continued, though in a very much lessened degree, 
in the first six months of 1914. The last five months of 
1914, however, covering, as they do, the war period, re- 
flect impressively the damage done the American ship- 
pers by reason of the stoppage of shipments, the seizure 
of cargoes and the withdrawal of tonnage to meet the 
requirements of the countries in control of the seas. 

The value of the stocks exported last year is only 
half as large as the total for the previous year, most 
of the items on the list having suffered a proportionate 
reduction, though in several instances an actual gain 
is to be noted. In a general way, however, the war has 
played havoe with the lumber trade, which had suffered 
for some time previous to the conflict from a congestion 
that greatly depressed prices and rendered the business 
unprofitable. The statement is as follows: 
















1914 1913 
Quantity, Ft. Value Quantity, Ft. Value 
Logs, Hickory.... 347,000 $ 11,763 981,000 $ 81,549 
RACKOry > 6 sss0< 141,000 5,790 204,000 5,995 
5.) ASSES See 41.000 1,859 177,000 6,684 
OS ere ee 20,000 800 81,000 883 
MVGRORE 56530100 820,000 49,149 1,563,000 102,335 
WIRE 25. 6:000:0 21,000 1,292 396,000 29,893 
All others...... 258,000 11,042 356,000 12,400 
Rat DeMOG ics cas sekech.  chexne> 122,000 7,613 
Lumber, Oak.... 6,905,000 238,034 14,813,000 494,986 
ae aye 4,025,000 149,611 9,085,000 318,529 
White pine..... 87,000 SO eee 
White pine..... 100,000 | os ee 
Pitch pine...... 36,000 1,910 1,000 
Pitch pine...... 6,000 376 15,000 
BHort jeat., ... 3. 1,452,000 1,930,000 
Short leaf...... 177,000 1,190,000 
Cree sithkeee  aaises- eS Sesu ‘eaiace 
IRE! ncases 4-<<0 16% 13,000 
ME Saunas ee Seen s- ‘ObeeaW mine men 
ib niacin Seu «86. weaelal 13,216 
All other yellow 
Re en 19,000 700 70,000 
All other yellow 
PG Gsveesteespavies lentes! "seeeee 09 ae.ee 
PoplGr ...s000s+ 1,008,000 50,334 1,506,000 61,097 
eo) ee a 1,030,000 53,150 1,235,000 51,103 
BOTUOR: sssc0s 0s 2,140,000 68,207 150,000 5,055 
OTMIGR. 52.4: 0:4 4:6 167,000 5,907 3,338,000 94,342 
All other kinds 
of lumber.... 1,837,000 89,878 2,536,000 119,496 
All other kinds 
of lumber.... 927,000 42,904 2,217,000 109,896 
Joists and 
MERIARRE SiG. awaighs; # -—sie eas 33,000 1,057 
Joists and 
RORNTINGEE: 653°. aauines #é§ Sasass . Kawase ~SS@awe 
Quantity Quantity 
Shooks, Box...... 432 : bb ri, are or yer 
OK 36020 ; 448 434 524 S 
All others 2,311 2,542 19,144 21,321 
All others 2,632 2,930 15,111 11,531 
Staves 339,350 17,184 640,437 387,965 
REMI 5 55-55 0 :5'4.6.97% 260,082 15,260 591,947 80,105 
ICMR Ccscseas cesar eee 060 eee es 0” Gees 
EXCRGIMED sevacess Surees § chest® $$ seeewis Slewie’ 
MEECE Giwuoobee 43455 ‘403509 3050s . —deeaes 
DCER SccacsGay: (Sadao? amends 33,000 250 


All other manu- 

factures of 

LS aes Ss | ne 56,497 
All other manu- 

factures of 


SOU cccesens 8  ossens fe 50,115 
TED Sinbawsiseee: —ta0dis2 oe. 33,627 
SME Saswgaxieses ‘ex aaieisia ol i er ,660 
Furniture ..... is ‘eiewwase ree 9,457 
PUPHITGTO o.60200 ieanee oh) 12,047 
cig te | ere re 4,537 
PER Gisnass OU sesnus SGaeess Asses 8,164 
All other manu- 

factures of wood _........... 134,759  ...... 423,130 
All other manu- 

factures of wood ....... >) | errr 165,120 

DOME an sacicwn $1,210,826 $2,416,599 


In connection with the statement of exports it is said 
that the outlook for an early resumption of the foreign 
movement in liberal volume is not encouraging, notice 
having been served upon the exporters during the last 
week that no shipments of lumber at all would be taken 
from Philadelphia, Baltimore and Norfolk for London 
and Liverpool. The steamship representatives contend 


that so heavy a congestion exists at the two British’ 


ports mentioned as to preclude the idea of placing any 
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tional stocks on the docks there, but the belief 
yug the exporters is that the old scheme of shutting 
the lumber for other freight that yields better re- 
s is being resorted to. 





EXPORTS NOT IMPROVING. 


ENSACOLA, FLA., Jan, 18.—Last month showed prae- 
t) ily no improvement over its predecessors in the total 
» vement of lumber and timber from ports of Florida 
t roreign countries, tonnage still being the factor which 
i. »reventing shippers from moving their stocks. Pensa- 
( again did practically all the business of the State. 
( the west Florida ports only one other, St: Andrews, 
e » handled a eargo. The shipments were scattered 
a ong many of the smaller countries of the world, with 
(a and England taking the largest volume, the total 
o whieh aggregated only 8,000,000 superficial feet of 
|, ber and timber, with other forests products going out 
wh a valuation of $113,062. This does not include tar 
ai} piteh. This business really is hardly a month’s 
») ness for Pensacola alone and shows a decrease over 
the same month of last year of $2,500,000. 

\merican vessels carried the bulk of the shipments 
from this State during the month. Conditions are rap- 
idly adjusting themselves so far as tonnage is con- 
cerned, for shippers practically have given up hope of 
suring steam tonnage, have turned to sailing vessels 
an] are chartering these at fairly reasonable rates, espe- 
cially for the South American trade. A large fleet of 
this elass of vessels is loading here and at other Florida 
ports and many others are on the voyage. 

Ihe value of the shipments from each of Florida’s 
ports during the month was as follows: 


Pensacola .eccccces $ 616.630 Pernandina: .... ++ $ 9,395 
Key WORE ssaen sane 479,585 PAUOTE oc 6:6 09:0 419:0:3.00 3,248 
TAMPR, 4.04% 4506 sui 92, 7€ —_—_——_— 

ksOnville .....08 41,103 i rye. $1,260,799 


) 
St; AMGTOWS....06<:00% 18,075 
Countries to which these shipments were made and 


their respective valuations follow: 


TO) Mere Pare eee eee $516,454 PU eee $ 25,598 
| rarer 880,804 Aarne 18.075 
England . ‘ French West Indies. 9,201 
Ttaly Canary Islands....... 6,040 
Spain ‘ British West Indies.. 3,629 
France .. PEOTCUOPRS: oso sc:0 00000 1,102 
Panama British Honduras.... 570 








LOOKS FOR RECORD SHIPPING. 


Mosite, ALA., Jan. 18.—The collector of this port 
helieves that 1915 will establish a record in local ship- 
ping, and he bases this belief on three things—the Mo- 
hile eotton decision, coupled with the demands of Ger- 
many and England for southern cotton; the great need 
of lumber and timber in the shipyards of the United 
Kingdom and the resumption of trade relations with 
Latin-America. Up to last Thursday twenty-nine vessels 
had left this port, with fully thirty steamers and sail- 
ing vessels loading in the harbor, and a dozen proceeding 
this way. Of the twenty-nine vessels the majority went 
to the West Indies, Central and South America. 

The Norwegian steamship St. Andrew, of the Munson 
line, took an exceptionally large cargo of furniture, fruit 
crate materials, naval stores, merchandise and foodstuffs 
to Montevideo and Buenos Aires, and late this month 
another steamer will go to the same ports. 

It is estimated that so far this month there has been 
fully 5,000,000 feet of yellow pine lumber shipped to 
Cuba and other West Indian ports. 

So great is the demand in Europe for timber and lum- 
ber that Hunter, Benn & Co., one of the leading yellow 


pine exporting firms in this city, are chartering barken- 
tines and ships and since January 1 three have been 
loaded by that concern and are now en route to destina- 
tion. 

Villar & Co. have loaded and sent forth to destina- 
tion in Italy and Spain several sailing vessels with staves, 
while the Mallory line and the Robinson Land & Lumber 
Company have been taking out large cargoes of cross- 
ties for New York and Philadelphia. 





FOREIGN INQUIRIES INCREASE, 

San FrANcisco, Cau., Jan. 16.—Foreign inquiries have 
increased during the week for offshore lumber shipments 
to New Zealand, west coast of South America and Great 
Britain. The demand for redwood and fir ties for the 
British railway lines continues to be strong and ship- 
ments aggregating 250,000 feet have already been made, 
while several more cargoes will be loaded soon. The 
various redwood mills that are selling -through the 
Redwood Export Company are cutting their quota of 
ties for this purpose. 

The redwood lumber situation is good as far as 
inquiries are concerned, although Australia is not in 
shape now to take as much as would be required under 
normal conditions. Redwood ties are being turned out 
at the mills for foreign shipment and this business 
seems to be limited only by the supply of steamers 
for transportation to Europe. A shipment of 1,500,000 
feet of ties will soon be loaded for Egypt. 





WASHINGTON STATE FORWARDINGS. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 16.—Export and domestic ship- 
ments of lumber for November from the State of Wash- 
ington to foreign countries, Alaska, Hawaii, Mexico and 
the Philippine Islands, including rail shipments to 
British Columbia, amounted to 22,022,661 feet, the cor- 
responding shipments for October being 22,731,213 feet. 
Rail shipments to British Columbia amounted to 217,750, 
a decrease of 142,690 feet from the previous month. The 
foreign shipments for November amounted to 16,064,- 
285, an increase of 2,961,507 feet over those of October. 
Lumber shipped to Hawaii, Alaska, the Philippine Is- 
lands, including shipments via the Panama Canal to 
New York, amounted to 5,740,626 for November. The 
corresponding shipments for October amounted to 9,628,- 
435 feet. 

The approximate value of the November shipments 
was $232,790. The total value of the November ship- 
ments, including shingles, lath, poles, piling, pickets, 
railroad ties, box shooks etc., amounted to $305,744 
as compared with $441,388 for September and $380,758 
for October. The following tables give the ports of 
shipment and destination: 

Foreign. 


W. Coast So. 
From— To— Australia. Orient. America. Europe. Mexico. 






GRRE SAAT OL ckeeMNE “dakecece Jcaawemee kegeideis 751,086 
Puget Sound...7,385,246 2,059,679 8,454,243 331,275 ...... 
Grays Harbor to British Columbia, 242,756. 
Domestic. 

Hawaiian Philippine 
Islands. NewYork. Islands. Alaska. 
Puget Sound...... eS ener 60,000 1,337,097 
Grays Harbor..... 819.925 Day a iy’ ae ° 
WIRE CERUUOL. 5 oc GUO) 8 sccesdete, Ciaeses  o0cnan oe 
Number. Value. 
cee nig OOOO CE ECC E CE OO 14, 173.000 $32.917 
ey rer - 1,592,000 3.100 
Box shooks » 248,000 29,985 
Pickets ..... 104,000 1,285 
RN Scere aiaeeon ib ssc aeeia's 9 224 
DOUG BBG PUG sc iccsccccecs eis ales aes 157 4,315 
REPRINT disina-6erars'a-kin vied. biaiss aa we aia aies 1,700 511 
Co PE sos on ene cca we ade viaeiee carwee 65 257 





RECORD FOR A WEEK OF THE WAR IN EUROPE. 





Germans Win Important Battles—Russian Victors in Land and Sea Engagements—English 
Towns Bombarded by Zeppelins. 





January 14.—The Germans claim a victory and the French 
admit a partial defeat at Soissons. Other positions on the 
battle line are quiet. Furious fighting is resumed in Russian 
Poland. Russian troops advance toward the western end of 
the East Prussian frontier. The Germans make gains near 
Warsaw. Souda Ed Dowlah, former governor of the Province 
of Azerbaijan, northern Persia, says Christians are being 
killed by Mussulmans and that Turkish and German agents 
have been inciting revolt in Persia for months. 

January 15.—Germans in new drive on Paris take six 
towns near Soissons and drive French troops from the north- 
ern bank of the River Aisne, according to Berlin report. 
Russia sends new army to invade Germany. Russian cavalry 
advance within 40 miles of German fortress of Thorn, in West 
Prussia, driving Germans before them. Russian Black Sea 
fleet fires on two Turkish cruisers, burns foes’ merchant 
ships and bombards the port of Hopa. British forces occupy 
the port of Swakopmund, German Southwest Africa. 


January 16.—The French submarine Saphir, while trying to 
enter the Dardanelles, is sunk by Turkish artillery; part of 
the crew is rescued. The Russian Black Sea fleet sinks eight 
transports conveying Turkish troops from Anatolia. Britons 
predict serious outcome of Dacia case if United States permits 
vessel to sail, Germans evacuate several Belgian towns near 
Nieuport, but they are not occupied by Allied troops., Russian 
forces continue drive in East Prussia; two armies, one from 
east, the other from south, beat the Germans back. Russian 
and Austro-German armies prepare for great battle on Hunga- 
rian plains. 


January 17.—Emperor William decorates on field of battle 
two generals who defeated French at Soissons. Russian forces 
storm Kirlibaba pass and push way into Transylvania. Ger- 
mans after fierce bayonet fighting capture Russian advance 
trench on left bank of Vistula. Turk plot to force Persia into 
war against Russia by assassination o% envoys of Allies at 


Teheran is foiled. Russians wipe out Turkish regiment in 
Caucasus battle. 


January 18.—Germans claim two decisive successes over 
the French, one at La Boisselle in the north and the other in 
the Argonne region. Paris denies loss at La Boisselle. Pope 
Benedict XV issues decree setting February 7 and March 21 
for special services and prayers for peace. Russians repel Ger- 
man attacks and regain some lost trenches on Warsaw front. 
Germans repulse Russian attempt to cross a branch of the 
River Wkra, in northern Poland. Japanese volunteers will 
reinforce Allies on western lines, says Paris. 


January 19.—German air raids on six English towns cause 
several deaths and a large amount of damage to property. 
Great Britain informs State Department that steamer Dacia 
will be seized if it sails for Germany, carrying a cargo of 
cotton. French troops regain trenches at La Boisselle and 
make slight advance near Pont-a-Mousson. Failure of Ger- 
mans to take Warsaw will force them to retire to Prussian 
frontiers, is belief of Russian experts. Russians claim a 
steady advance in the north toward East Prussia. 


January 20.—Allies repulse four attacks made by Germans 
at different points on the western line, according to the Paris 
statement, Airzstein is taken by the Germans. Acting on the 
defensive against the Russian advance toward East Prussia, 
the.Germans battle to hold their positions on the Vistula 
River. The State Department calls on Great Britain to ex- 
plain seizure of the American steamer Greenbrier, from New 
Orleans to Bremen, with cotton under certificate of the British 
consul at New York, 


ee ee 


Firr lines in France are sometimes planted to the 
shrub mille pertuis which grows densely to 18 inches in 
hight, remains in foliage the entire year, and is said to 
be very fire-resistant. 











Entrance to Dining Room of Grand Canyon Hotel, 
Yellowstone National Park—Finished in Birch. 


A Big Factor 


in Retailing 


of lumber and building material these days 
is that of keeping pace with the modern de- 
mands of home builders. 
pace is scarcely enough —to anticipate 
their demands is better. 
portunity is now ripe for every retail lum- 
berman in the country on account of the 
big demand that is being created for 


Birch 


The Peer of Woods 


For Interior Finish 


Stock it now and you will set the pace. That’s 
anticipating demand. 
tractors and home builders have already be- 
come acquainted with the merits of Birch 
through the advertising that has been done 
in its behalf and it’s up to you, Mr. Dealer, 
to cash in the profits on this advance mission- 
ary work. Of course, you don’t have to 
handle Birch, but its merit, combined with 
good publicity, is sure to make some of your 
customers ask about it and if you have it in 
stock, the sale is yours—satisfaction is insured 
your customers—and a good profit made cer- 
tain which might otherwise have gone to 
See the point? 


your competitor. 


Merit 


Makes 
it good 
Seller 


I, STEPHENSON CO., 
Wells, Mich. 


SAWYER GOODMAN CO., 
Marinette, Wis. 


GOODMAN LUMBER CO., 
Goodman, Wis. 


HACKLEY-PHELPS-BONNELL CO., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


NORTH WESTERN LUMBER CO., 
Stanley, Wis. 


WILLOW RIVER LUMBER CO., 
New Richmond, Wis. 


In suggesting that you anticipate 
the demands of your customers 
for Birch by placing a stock of it 
in your yard, we are certain we 
are tipping you off to a good line 
for Birch has already made good 
as interior finish where natural 
stains were desired; and with 
the increasing popularity of white 
enamel finish, it is absolutely safe 
to predict its sales will continue to grow. 
it excels all other woods and coming as it does in doors, 
casing, base, trim and mouldings a most harmonious 
effect is secured through its use. 
firms shown below for prices on Birch Trim and 
Flooring or other information you may want. 





In fact, keeping 


One such op- 





Architects, con- 


In white, 


Ask any of the 


FLANNER-STEGER LAND & 
LUMBER CO., 
Chicago, Ill. 


FOSTER-LATIMER LUMBER CO., 
Mellen, Wis. 


WORCESTER LUMBER CO., Ltd., 
Chassell, Mich. 


G. W. JONES LUMBER CO., 
Appleton, Wis. 


DIAMOND LUMBER CO., 
Green Bay, Wis. 
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FULTON, Clark Co., ALA. 
The HOME of 
Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


COMB GRAIN 


FLOORING 


Capacity 150,000 feet daily. 
We also manufacture 


| Poplar,Gum and Oak 


MMC 
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THE QUALITY AND SERVICE 
— OF — 


Northland’s Pine 


CANNOT BE EQUALLED 


With an annual production of 725,000,000 
Feet, we always have plenty of Stock on 
hand to fill your orders at once, and it is 
always of the Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


[o {o] 














HOMER WILLIAMS 


MANUFACTURER and 
WHOLESALE DEALER 


Georgia Yellow Pine 


Car and Bridge Material. 





Thomasville, Ga. 




















This Plan Will Appeal to 


Some Builder in Your Town 


and there’s a good profit in the sale of the 
bill for you when you find the man to whom 
it appeals. How are you going to find him? 


Why Not Advertise 


for him? Maybe there will be more than 
one man who will want a house like this and 
in that case you’ll sell two bills. Our last 
bulletin shows an ad already written for this 
house and we’ll send you blue prints etc. with 

* 3 cuts as shown on bulletin for $4.00—or cut 
of exterior as shown above with 2 floor plan 
cuts, blue prints etc,, for $3.50. 


(Estimated cost of this house is $2500) 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 

















CENTRAL SOUTH 


CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 


New ORLEANS, La., Jan. 18.—Expert comment is 
almost invariably optimistic and the general expectation 
is for a reasonably healthy business during the next 
few months. The railroads are putting a considerable 
number of inquiries afloat and the yellow piners report 
an increase of inquiry for export stock. The shutting off of 
the Baltic supply is helping the sale of American woods to 
some extent, but the movement is still restricted by lack of 
steamers. Interior demand seems to be holding its own pretty 
much all along the line, while some gain of demand is reported 
upon certain items. ‘Che domestic trade evidently is increasing 
its holdings, while avoiding any extensive tie-up of capital 
in stock. 

The Chalmette “slip,” which has been under construction 
for about eight years, was placed in commission yesterday, 
when the first ship, the Vienna, bringing nitrates from Chilean 
ports, entered and berthed in the docks. The slip will accom- 
modate vessels drawing thirty-odd feet and is expected to be 
an important factor in the development of Chalmette. 

S. ‘i. Dana, of the Federal Forest Service, was in New 
Orleans a few days ago on his way to the forest reserve estab- 
lished by the Urania Lumber Company, at Urania, La., under 
the State law. While here, Mr. Dana conferred with members 
of the State conservation commission, whose agents have 
supervision over the tract. Henry E. Hardtner, of the’ Urania 
company, accompanied him to the reserve, where he expected 
to spend a week or ten days. 

General Manager Frank N. Snell, of the Louisiana Red 
Cypress Company, left New Orleans Saturday night for Min- 
neapolis, where he begins a tour of the association meetings 
North. 

Word comes from Washington that the House sustained an 
item in the rivers and harbors bill providing $25,0V00 to be 
expended in the fight against water hyacinth in southern 
waters. The provision was strongly attacked by Kepresenta- 
tive Galloway, of ‘texas, who was inclined to scout the sug- 
gestion that the plant could interfere with navigation. Repre- 
sentative Dupre, of New Orleans, countered with the flat state- 
ment that the hyacinth, unless its growth is prevented, 
chokes Louisiana streams until it is possible for pedestrians 
to use it as a bridge. ‘Lhe House supported the Louisianian’s 
contention, 














IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA. 


SHREVEPORT, La., Jan. 18.—Conditions in the yellow 
pine territory showed no material changes last week. 
The lumbermen admit generally that the outlook is 
brightening, which causes them to be optimistic. An 
early beginning of spring buying seems assured. In- 
quiries are already coming in, the volume indicating that a 
large buying activity is not far distant. 

Mill operators manifest confidence in an early improve- 
ment and show faith by refusing to accept numerous orders 
because of unsatisfactory prices. ‘There is a wholesome lot 
of buying now, and some plants this month have almost done 
nurmal business. Illinois, lowa and Kansas are among the 
biggest sources of demand. 

In various southern communities “build now” campaigns 
have been inaugurated, and, as a result, a considerable in- 
crease in demand for local improvements is expected to be 
developed. One of these movements has been started here 
by the commercial body of the city and at a meeting called 
for next week is expected to take definite shape. 

A revised compilation by the city building inspector shows 
that the total of investments in building activities in Shreve- 
port for last year and the last four years, as was first pub- 
lished several days ago, was incorrect. ‘The inspector's com- 
pilation, as announced yesterday, shows that during the four 
tyvears ended December 31, 1914, permits were issued for 
buildings costing $6,472,168, instead of only $5,304,823 as 
previously published. It also shows that the 1914 total of 
$1,270,478 was $81,215 less than the 1913 total instead of 
$17,883 greater. : 

A party of representatives, including twenty-six managers, 
of the Missouri Land & Lumber Company, has been touring 
Louisiana recently, on inspection trips to the company’s saw- 
mills. The places visited include Oakdale, Clarks, Victoria, 
Fisher and Alexandria. 

Several proposed new laws before the Texas legislature now 
in session at Austin are of interest to lumbermen. Among the 
bills introduced are the following: Semi-monthly pay-day Dill, 
requiring payment of employees at a date not more than 
sixteen days after previous payday ; McAskill bill authorizing 
the railroad commission to require railroads to construct and 
operate spur tracks to serve business interests and industrial 
enterprises; Burgess bill, establishing the State board of 
forestry and providing for a State forester at a Salary of 
= and providing for the purchase of forest land by the 

tate. 





AT MISSISSIPPI’S CAPITAL. 

JACKSON, Miss., Jan. 19.—Mississippi lumber in- 
terests have been. much stimulated the last week by the 
receipt by two big companies in this State of enormous 
foreign orders, with prospects of more. Sixteen million 
feet of cross-ties has been ordered by an English syndi- 
cate from the L. N. Dantzler Lumber Company, at Moss Point, 
while 6,000,000 additional feet are to be furnished 7 the 
J. J. Newman Company, at Hattiesburg. A total of 60,- 
000,000 feet of lumber, it is said, is to be bought, European 
railroads beseeching America for materials for needed re- 
pairs. This business has greatly cheered 
throughout the southern portion of the State. 

There has been something of a lull in the number of orders 
received from the North and East, due to the slackening of 
building operations in those sections. Considerable inquiry 
is being received for car material, however, as the eastern 
railroads give evidences of a considerable outlay during the 
next few months for improvements in rolling stock. 

Imbued by a love of country, C. M. Ward, an Englishman, 
of Enterprise, where he has been associated with the lumber 
company Ward & Oliphant, has given up his business and 
gone to the front. When war broke out he wrote to the 
English war department and offered his services. Recently 
he received money and his transportation and was told to 
“come on.” Mr. Oliphant will look after the business of 
the concern while his partner is bearing arms. 


up exporters 





SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 


HATTiIesBuRG, Miss., Jan. 18.—Since the acquisition 
by a number of mills in this territory of a large tie 
order and the practical closing of the remainder amount- 
ing in the aggregate to 50,000,000 feet, which order will be 
well distributed, the mills claim to see some justification in 
their optimistic statements which have been made for the 
last thirty days. This order takes care of a lot of small 
sound and square edge cutting which the mills needed after 
handling orders for heart and large material, thereby bal- 
ancing the orders on hand to a somewhat satisfactory extent. 
While orders have not been offered with any large increase, 
there is undoubtedly an increase which apparently is growing 
and which will necessarily — prices upward. Demand for 
dimension is still good, with the prices strengthening, while 
dressed stock undoubtedly is in better shape. 


A MISSISSIPPI LUMBER CENTER, 


MERIDIAN, Miss., Jan. 18.—Inquiry continues stea 
and some demand obtains for certain stocks with 
scarcity in evidence because of the recent curtailme: : 
at the mills. The outlook points to an early impro 
ment in the yellow pine market and many lumberm 
are refusing to book any large orders for future deliv: 
Prices hold steady with an advance of 50 cents to $1 over 1 
weeks ago and further advances predicted. 

From the entire territory reports show that practically ey 
mill has resumed operation and looks for a good business \ 
the beginning of February. 

The Lamb-Fish Company, of Charleston, Miss., has resui 
operation at its large mill which had been closed down si 
September 25. 

Considerable optimism was created through the secur 
of the 69,000,000-foot tie order from England by the J, 
Newman Lumber Company, of Hattiesburg, the first 6,000, 
teet to be delivered immediately. 





FROM THE ALABAMA IRON CENTER. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Jan. 19.—The market is not n 
terially changed from the first of the month, though t 
lumbermen believe that everything is going to run fai) 
smooth with them this year. Yellow pine men expect t 
increase in railroad rates to help the lumber trade, 
there is a tendency by many roads to get back into t 
market. Several inquiries have come from that sourc 





| THE SOUTHWEST 


IN AN EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 


Market Continues to Improve, With Dimension Fairly 
Steady—Mills Resuming Operation on Practically 
Full Time. 


Houston, Tex., Jan. 18.—The lumber market co: 
tinues to improve. Dimension is steady at $9.50 off, 
with a fairly good market at $10. North Texas has 
begun to buy in substantial quantities. West Texa: 
has been gradually coming into the fold for some weeks, 
and the balance of the State is expected to follow suit 
at an early date. West Texas has done more buying last 
month than during the three months previous. 

The demand for lumber from the farming sections of 
the middle West has not been up to expectations, but 
this is accounted for by the sales agents through the fact that 
the farmers are busy putting in their grain. 

The weather has not been promising for the lumber indus 
try. One sales manager declared yesterday that there had 
only been one week in the last eight when his stock was really 
in shape to ship, owing to continued rains. 

Many mills are starting up again—some of them on practi 
cally full time, others at about the same ratio as was in 
force previous to the holidays. 

Vord has reached here of the fine new fertile section of 
southwest Texas, lying between San Antonio and Corpus 
Christi, that is to be opened up with the completion of the 
San Antonio, Uvalde & Gulf Railroad. The large cattk 





ranches in that section have practically all been divided into - 


farms, and it is expected that the next few years will see a 
great deal of building. Houston lumbermen are already keenly 
alive to the possibilities, and firms having yards in that 
section expect 1915 to be a banner year. Many new towns are 
springing up, and these, too, are coming in for considerable 
attention from lumber concerns. 

The Farmers’ & Merchants’ Lumber Company, of Brenham, 
has elected the following officers and directors: W. R. 
Jahnke, president_and general manager: F. 8. Bryan, vice 
president: V. G. Baumgart, secretary; directors, D, C. Gid- 
dings, F. W. Schuerenberg, Ed. Schmidt, William Stegemorller, 
and Adolph Remmert. 

Officials of the Houston Oil Company and the Kirby Lum- 
ber Company on January 13 confirmed the report that the 
Houston Oi! Company had made its usual semiannual divi 
dend, disbursing nearly $1,000,000, and that the Kirby Lumber 
Company had paid its usual installment to the Maryland Trust 
Company on its stumpage contract with the Houston Oil Com 
pany. These installments are due every six months, the last 
one being due on January 10, and the amounts fluctuate be 
tween $500,000 and $700,000, depending upon the amount 
of timber cut by the Kirby Lumber Company. 





AN EAST TEXAS MANUFACTURING POINT. 


_Beaumont, Tex., Jan. 18.—The lumber market con- 
tinues on the upward path and business generally is 
excellent. All the southwestern mills are running full 
time. During the last week numerous orders for dimensions 
and yard stock have been placed, but the most notable feature 
is the large number of timber orders. These were made up 
of export stuff, mostly English ties, and coastwise and rail 
road orders. No unusually large railroad orders have been 
placed, but all the lines are now in the market. 

Another vessel has begun to load at Port Arthur, making 
four at that port now and two at Port Bolivar. They are 
bound for England and are loading mostly English ties with 
some cubic average timbers and 12x12. 





IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


KANSAS City, Mo., Jan. 19.—The last week has been 
rather quiet so far as trade in general yard stock is 
concerned, but there has been sufficient stir in timber 
and tie orders to keep the lumbermen’in good spirits 
and cause optimism generally. With the annual South- 
western convention only a week away, many of the small yard 
owners are disposed to hold off their orders until after they 
have been in for the convention and had a chance to look over 
the field at closer range. Dealers look for little change in 
the yard stock demand for the next few weeks. Prospects are 
so bright, however, that there has been no weakening in prices 
in any line. Very mild weather for the last twenty days 
stimulated considerable building activity, especially in the 
country, and the city yards also report slight improvement in 
the current demand. 

Orders for 50,000,000 feet of southern pine timbers and ties 
have been placed with Kansas City manufacturers within the 
last three weeks, according to W. M. Beebe, manager of the 
southern pine department of the Long-Bell Lumber Company. 
A good share of these orders was for shipment to Europe, but 
the last ten days has seen a very considerable increase in the 
volume of business placed by the eastern railroads, with the 
result that the coastwise business is very much improved also. 

he effects of the increase in rates granted to the eastern 
railroads is apparent in the improved business from that 
section. Within the last week, one sales agent reports, orders 
have been booked here for ties for the New York Central, the 
Erie and the Philadelphia & Reading. The Santa Fe alone has 
ordered 110,000 ties the last week from Kansas City dealers 
and several of the western roads have made purchases, The 
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»stern purchaser are only what are normally made each year 
this time, however. 
Yhe Kansas City Historical Society has elected J. B. White, 
eral manager of the Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange 
mpany, president of the society. Mr. White has long been a 
der in the work of the society. K. A. Long, president of 
Long-Bell Lumber Company, and Charles $8. Keith, presi- 
ut of the Central Coal & Coke Company, were chosen on 
e board of directors of the society. 
fhe Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, of Washington, an- 
sunces two changes in its sales force. Dwight H. Elder is to 
indle eastern Colorado with headquarters in Denver and 
W. Walther is to establish a new headquarters for the 
mpany at North Platte, Neb., from which point he will sell 
stern Nebraska and a part of eastern Colorado. 
‘Twenty-one salesmen of the Missouri Lumber & Land Ex- 
inge Company have just finished an inspection of the com- 
ny’s mills. Frank R. Watkins, sales manager of the com- 
uy, went with the party. After a visit to all the mills in 
» Louisiana district the party went through the Missouri 
ils of the company. ‘The trip is an annual feature of the 
mipapny. 


IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 19.—Yellow pine wholesalers and 

uufacturers feel a little more encouraged this week 

er the outlook, as the number of inquiries from small 
rds is inereasing. Inquiries from the railroads are 
so becoming more numerous and it is believed there 

ill be a good demand for car material from that source. 

ices continue to strengthen and some advances are reported 
| items most in demand. ‘This is especially true in regard 

dimension, common boards and certain items of flooring. 

A. G. Mucke, sales manager of the Grayson-McLeod Lumber 

ympany, reports a very good business and trade constantly 

owing better. ‘ 

W. E. Grayson, of the Grayson-McLeod Lumber Company, 
ft Monday night to spend the balance of the week at the 
mills of the company at Graysonia and Nashville. 

J. A. Meyer, sales manager of the Consolidated Saw Mills 
Company, reports a betterment in both business and prices. 

Cc. P. Shehan, sales manager of the yellow pine department 
‘ the Berthold-Jennings Lumber Company, reports a slight 
improvement in the demand for yellow pine, with satisfactory 
prices prevailing on all items. 

' R, A. MeKee, local manager of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Company, notices conditions are gradually becoming better, 
both as to volume of business and prices. 

R. B. Bearden, of the Becker-Bearden Lumber Company, 
ays he is well satisfied with the volume of business now 
being done by the company. 

Grant R. Gloor, sales manager of the Hogg-Harris Lumber 
Company, believes conditions are a little better than they 
have been but are not what they should be. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST | 














FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 


ATLANTA, GA., Jan. 18.—Building permits last week 
amounted to $41,544 and, while they were chiefly for 
dwellings costing less than $5,000, the amount of the 
permits was greater than the record for the same week 
last year. The amount of the permits issued since the 
tirst of the year is $87,638. The building inspector thinks that 
construction work this spring will at least be on a par with 
building last spring. 

There has been a total absence this winter of fire on the 
timberland condemned in north Georgia by the Government for 
use as a forest reserve. This has been due to the care of the 
foresters. On adjacent lands not under the care of the Gov- 
ernment, however, the usual fires, doing much damage to 
timber, have occurred. 

Secretary Lindsley, of the Yellow Pine Sash, Door & Blind 
Manufacturers’ Association, reports that the improvement in 
business continues, and Secretary Woods, of the Atlanta Build- 
ers’ Exchange, has reports from various parts of Georgia going 
to show that the spring will bring a revival in building. 

Governor John M. Slaton received assurance last week from 
Washington, D. C., that within a short while the acute naval 
stores situation will be relieved. 





SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 

SAVANNAH, Ga., Jan. 18.—Lumber quotations remain 
quite low, but inquiries are more numerous, and ship- 
ments are in much greater volume than at any other 
time within the last six months. The demand is largely 
to fill orders for construction projects that are being 
pushed to completion while supply prices are at a low ebb. 
Men of small means are taking advantage of the situation to 
build houses for homes and for investment purposes. _ 4 

There has been little or no change in the general situation. 
The anticipated rise in prices has not yet materialized. Prac- 
tically all lumber concerns are doing some business, but there 
does not tage’ to be much profit. Dealers are satisfied, 
however, with the increased activity shown. | ; 

Coastwise shipments seem to be increasing materially. 
There is also an ever-growing demand for ties, but the diffi- 
culty is to secure bottoms im’ which to ship the cargoes. 

Work at the mills and in the woods is practically at a stand- 
still, mills working only on sufficient time to fill orders as they 
materialize. 


OLD DOMINION LUMBER NEWS. 


NorFro.tk, VA., Jan. 18.—A review of the first half 
of January with general conditions throughout the 
country brings forth little that could stimulate pessi- 
mism among the manufacturers so far as the demand 
for North Carolina pine is concerned. A better feeling 
prevails among the real estate people and it may be possible 
an activity in suburban home-iuilding will arise not only in 
this section but*throughout the North and East, resulting in 
a much better demand for lumber. Nature is doing but little 
to retard manufacturing operations and thus far the winter 
has been easy. If this continues during the rest of the season, 
there will undoubtedly be an impetus in building operations 
even before the spring. 

Several prominent box manufacturers in this locality say 
that the general demand for shooks is not large and for that 
reason they are not buying extensively in North Carolina 
pine. They believe very little improvement will be noticed in 
the demand for box and lower lumber from the box factories 
until the Standard Oil Company again comes into the market 
for oil shooks for exporting oil. 

is to be hoped that from now on improvement will be 
noticed in the demand for North Carolina pine for the yards 
and buyers have about closed up their affairs for 1914 and 
should be looking around now for such stock as they may need, 











THE present demand from the Orient and the United 
States for Philippine hardwoods is greater than the cur- 
rent volume of production. The quality exported last 
year was less than 10,000,000 feet, but it is estimated 
that 300,000,000 feet could easily be disposed of. The 
chief difficulty for the expansion of trade is the heavy 
cost of logging. 





CANADIAN TRADE NEWS 


IN SOUTHEASTERN CANADA. 

MONTREAL, QUE., Jan. 18.—Reports from various parts 
of the country containing year end summaries of lumber 
conditions show that business during the last year was 
not all that could have been desired, although there was 
an optimistic tone to the reports. The total lumber cut 
in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick in 1914 was hardly up to 
that of 1913, but the deal shipments were larger. The total 
trade in deals was estimated at 400,000,000 feet with an 
average price of $16.75, the latter figure being somewhat 
higher than the average price prevailing in previous years. 
Owing to the shutting off of the Baltic venetian on account 
of the war, the market in England for deals is firm and is 
likely to continue so. This will stimulate the cut of deals 
during the present winter. In addition the number of public 
works being carried on in the Provinces has created a brisk 
local demand. ‘There is also a demand from Great Britain 
for pit props, which Nova Scotia was able to supply to a 
considerable extent. 

From Newfoundland the Government report shows that 
total exports amounted to $15,134,000 and imports to $15,- 
193,000, the former being down $461,000 and the latter 
$1,018,000. The lumbering business, fisheries and mining 
have all been adversely affected by the war, the only industry 
in the country which has prospered being the pulp and paper 
business, which shows gains over the figures for the previous 
year. 

In the Province of Quebec the year opened favorably and 
gave promise of being profitable to lumbermen, but since the 
depression began to be felt, and especially since the outbreak 
of war, there has been a marked falling off in the demand 
for lumber and timber. At present, however, some shipments 
are going through to England and France. There is also 
some demand for pit props, while the construction of tempo- 
rary huts and sheds for the troops increased the demand for 
deals, On the other hand, this Province has an oversupply 
of pulpwood on hand and a considerable portion of that cut 
last winter is still at railway sidings waiting shipment to 
the United States. Operations in the woods this winter are 
expected to be on a very limited scale. 














FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL. 


OrTawa, ONT., Jan. 18.—At the annual meeting of 
the Dominion Conservation Commission to be held 
shortly it is understood that a recommendation will be 
made to the Government to have the watershed of the 
Lake of the Woods in Manitoba set aside as a forest 
reserve. Lying near the western boundary of Ontario and 
extending into Manitoba and the State of Minnesota, the 
Lake of the Woods system plays an important part in the 
water supply of the region. With the increase of population 
the timber has now become a prey to fire. 

That the lumber cut in the Ottawa Valley this year is 
100,000,000 feet less than in 1913 is the estimate made in 
the annual business review for 1914 just issued by the Cana- 
dian Bank of Commerce. The Ottawa Valley cut in 1914 
according to this review, was 375,000,000 feet as against 
475,000,000 feet in 19138. Lumber dealers in this district 
have the advantage of easy access to American and English 
markets, Of course these have fallen off with the home 
markets since the outbreak of war, but it is the opinion of the 
trade that a revival of business with the United States may 
be looked for in the spring. It is expected that all these 
conditions will bring about a considerable demand for the 
poorer and lower grades of spruce and white pine, rather 
than for deals and higher grade lumber. A reduction of 
from 10 to 15 percent in the price of deals and of the 
higher grades of lumber is looked for. 

The cut of logs in the woods this winter will, it is esti- 
mated, run from 25 to 30 percent less than that of last year, 
but this will not necessarily mean a falling off in mill output, 
as many concerns have large stocks of logs in the rivers. 





AT ONTARIO’S METROPOLIS. 


TORONTO, ONT., Jan, 18.—The outlook for spring trade 
is regarded as highly uncertain, as business conditions 
will inevitably be largely dependent on the continuation 
of the war. Unless peace should speedily be restored, 
which does not seem at all probable, the domestic de- 
mand for lumber will undoubtedly be light both for building 
and manufacturing purposes. Realizing this, manufacturers 
are more disposed to look to the American market, which 
has latterly shown signs of improvement, and it is also antici- 
pated that if transportation difficulties can be overcome there 
will be an active demand by English buyers for deals and the 
higher grades of lumber. Stocks of pine and hemlock in first 
hands are abnormally low, and as Michigan hemlock and 
southern pine have ceased to be important competing factors 
there is a strong disposition to maintain prices. As many of 
the contracts made last spring with manufacturers have not 
yet been filled, there is little buying by wholesalers, trading 
all round being on a hand-to-mouth basis, with many buyers 
holding off in the hope of a drop in prices. Conditions in 
northern Ontario have continued very favorable for logging 
and hauling, and a large proportion of the cut has been taken 
out of the woods with less difficulty than usual. The decrease 
in the cost of labor, amounting to about 30 percent, will con- 
siderably lessen the operator’s expenses in spite of some in- 
creases in the price of camp supplies, and this may possibly 

a factor tending to lower prices for lumber in the future. 

The market for railroad ties is in an unsatisfactory condi- 
tion, as the railroad companies are curtailing expenses as far 
as possible. Operators who have taken out ties are unable 
to dispose of them and in some cases where contracts have 
been Se out the companies are endeavoring to have them 
canceled. 


FROM NEW BRUNSWICK’S METROPOLIS. 


St, JoHN, N. B., Jan. 18.—Reecord prices for spruce 
lumber still prevail, but the shipments are not large, as 
it is almost impossible to get tonnage, and freights 
which had jumped to 110s to English ports for steamer cargoes 
have still further advanced. A number of sailing vessels have 
been chartered for the trade. Four of these have lately been 
chartered for Halifax and several for St. John. It is believed 
the active demand in the English market will continue, and 
will justify the enlarged cut of logs this winter. 

The conditions for lumbering in New Brunswick have been 
exceptionally favorable thus far this season. The cost of 
getting out the logs will be somewhat less than it was last 
year. While the cut of logs in St. John County is not very 

arge, one of the operators says that it will be twice as large 
as that of last winter. ‘This proportion will not hold in other 
parts of the Province, but there will certainly be an increase. 
The war and the closing of the Baltic have been of decided ad- 
vantage to the spruce lumber trade. So far as the United 
States market is concerned the trade in New Brunswick spruce 
is practically nil. 
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GREECE has hitherto imported lumber from Austria 
amounting to $500,000 annually, which source of supply 
is now cut off. 
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Richey, Halsted & Quick, ““sio*" 


HIGH QUALITY BAND SAWN 


White and Red Oak, Chestnut 
Basswood and Yellow Poplar. 








The Hay Lumber Company 
St. Bernard, CINCINNATI, O. 
Poplar and Hardwoods 
Poplar Siding—Oak Flooring 


Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 
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The Prendergast Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Oak, Poplar, Ash, Chestnut, 
White and Yellow Pine. 








THE M. B. FARRIN LUMBER COMPANY 
Quick Service. 


Cincinnati, O. 


OAK FLOORING 


Local or Car Load Shipments. 








Hardwood Lumber 


Also Yellow Pine For 
Agricultural Purposes. 


E. C. Bradley Lumber Co. 


Gerke Building, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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POWELL LUMBER CO. 
LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 








Huie-Hodge Lumber Co., Ltd., sase2tx. 
—— Manufacturers of —— 
Southern 


Soft Short Leaf Y CLIOW Pine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class Finish 
as well as Yard Stock and Car Material. 








LEE LUMBER COMPANY, Ltd. 


MANUFACTURERS 
Bind and. wea YELLOW PINE LUMBER 


Specialty: Bridge and Railway Timber. 
YARD AND EXPORT STOCK. 





TIOGA, LA. 


REALM OF THE RETAILER 
i By Met L. Saley 

Hints on yard management, descriptions of lumber sheds, 

yard conveniences, appliances for storing and handling lum- 

ber, bookkeeping methods, and collections. An encyclo- 

pedia of the retail lumber business. 390 pages, fully illus- 

trated, and bound in silk cloth, postpaid, $1.50. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
481 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, DL 
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Buyers of Flooring 
Ln Less than Carloads 


find our methods of delivering at car- 
load prices interesting. It might appeal 
to you—better let us quote you on 


Maple and Beech 
Flooring 


and explain how we doit. A good stock 
enables us to fill orders without delay. 


Cummer- Diggins Co. 


Telecode used. CADILLAC, MICHIGAN 




















Maple and Birch 


Is all the name implies and is the 
kind reputable dealers like to re- 
commend to exacting customers. 


WRITE TODAY FOR PRICES 








 There’s Good Profit 7 
In Quality Hardwoods 


when you can buy them right. We've simp- 
lified buying for you in shipping mixed 
cars of 


DIXIE BRAND 
OAK FLOORING 


Mouldings, Casing and Base 


Dixie Flooring is perfectly milled, uniformly matched 
and graded—the result of years of honest endeavor and 
study. 






Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge. 


¥ Bliss-Cook Oak Company 
BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS. 


We ship straight or mixed cars o’ Flooring, Oak, 
Ash, Cypress and Gum Lumber. Py, 








End 
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FR. E. Wood Lumber Company 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Manufacturers 


L Southern Hardwoods 











NEWS FROM THE 





HARDWOOD FIELD 





VALLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD NOTES. 

St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 19.—Although the retail yards 
have finished stock-taking they have not as yet begun to 
place orders, except small quantities for immediate con- 
sumption. Inquiries are coming in, however, and the 
opinion is general that from now on they will begin 
to place their orders for the late winter and early spring 
requirements. While hardwood production is increasing, it 
is not up to normal, owing to wet weather, which has made 
logging operations exceedingly difficult. 

Cc. P. Jennings, manager of the hardwood department of 
the Berthold-Jennings Lumber Company, notices an improve- 
ment in the hardwood situation, both as to volume of busi- 
ness and prices. 

. A. Hemphill, who left the Gideon-Anderson Lumber & 
Manufacturing Company on January 1 to enter a strictly 
wholesale hardwood business on his own account under the 
name of the Hemphill Lumber Company, has taken an office 
at 2184 Railway Exchange Building. In addition to con- 
ducting his own business and selling the cut from other mills 
he is sales manager of the Lasswell Lumber Company, suc- 
cessor to the manufacturing department of the Campbell 
Lumber Company, located at Kennett, Mo., which was re- 
cently split up into three separate concerns, the Allen Stave 
Co., the Lasswell Lumber Company and retail yards at Camp- 
bell, Kennett and Saneth, Mo. 

. F. Liebke, of the Charles F. Liebke Hardwood Mill & 
Lumber Company, says the hardwood business, while some 
what better, is not up to expectations. 





, QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 20.—The outlook for increas- 
ing business in the hardwood field continues good and 
lumbermen firmly believe that there will be a steady 
trade by March 1. Inquiries covering most of the hard- 
woods continue to be received and sales are resulting but 
buyers are cautious abeut buying more than for actual needs, 
Signs of betterment are seen in the furniture trade and the 
chances are that before very long this source of large con 
sumption of medium grades of hardwoods will be taking at 
least a part of what it usually consumes, which will be a big 
help to the lumber trade. Sie 

Prospects for a very good building year are the very best. 
Real estate dealers have practically sold out what houses 
they had and there has been so little building done during 
the last couple of months that in face of the excellent demand 
for homes there is bound to be a lot of building just as soon 
as weather permits. 


PLANS RESUMPTION OF OPERATION. 

CrNcINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 20.—Weaver Haas, of the Is- 
saquena, Miss., and also interested in the W. E. Heyser 
Lumber Company, of this city, was a visitor here last 
week. Mr. Haas is recovering from a severe attack of 
rheumatism. He expects soon to resume operations at 
the mill at Issaquena, which is a band mill with a daily 
eut of 75,000 feet of hardwoods. Mr. Haas stated that 
up to the present time the mill output had been handled 
by the W. E. Heyser Lumber Company but from now on 
he will market his product of this plant direct from 
the mill and that the two concerns will be run inde- 
pendently in the future. Mr. Haas also stated that he 
has about 6,000,000 feet of choice hardwood on sticks. 
He will return to Issaquena about January 21. 








FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 

CoLuMBus, OHIO., Jan. 18.—Trade has been slightly 
more active during the last week. Inventories are now 
finished and dealers are in a position to place their 
orders. Deals are being made not only for immediate 
shipment but also for delivery in February. ; 

Business in hardwoods is a little brisker in most varie- 
ties. Dealers are replenishing stocks and factories mak- 
ing vehicles and furniture are also buying in limited quan- 
tities. Prices generally are well maintained, although some 
cutting is being done to force trade. Steadiness generally 
characterizes the market. : : 

In the yellow pine trade there is a little lull, but orders 
for shipment in February are coming in as well. Prices are 
still quite irregular. 

V. Horton, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, says 
trade in hardwoods has been holding up well and buying is 
about equally divided between factories and yardmen. Prices 
are rather steady at former levels. 

Robert T. Johnson, of the Kuntz-Johnson Lumber Company, 
Dayton, Ohio, was the recipient of a compliment at the hands 
of his friends on the evening of January 12, when they ten- 
dered him a banquet on the seventieth anniversary of his 
birthday and the thirty-second anniversary of the founding 
of the company. J. Elam Artz, of Dayton, was toastmaster 
at the banquet, the menu for which was one of the most luxu- 
rious that have been offered in this city for years. Music 
was furnished by the Pork Chops Organization, of Cincinnati. 
In response to a request, Mr. Johnson gave a short sketch of 
his life’s work, at the conclusion of which he was presented 
with a beautiful loving cup by David Dunwoodie in behalf of 
Mr. Johnson's many friends, the gift being supplemented with 
a bound volume containing the autographs of those present. 
During the evening many congratulatory letters and telegrams 
were received, 


AT THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan, 18.—The lumber trade has 
been moving along quietly since the first of the year. 
There has not been as much buying as was expected but 
prices still hold the advance of a few weeks ago. The 
outlook for the retail trade is exceptionally good. Retail 
yards say they have an unusually large amount of estimating 
in hand. Hundreds of jobs were held back through inability 
to get money last fall, and these will now be put through 
as money becomes available. 

A wide movement urging dealers and consumers to “Buy 
It Now” has been started hy the wholesale trade division of 
the Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce. On Saturday the 
division gave a dinner to several hundred traveling salesmen 
at the Severin Hotel, at which time the salesmen were told 
to impress on retail merchants in all lines the importance 
of buying now while prices are low and there is assurance 
of prompt deliveries. Among the speakers was Gov. Samuel 
M. Ralston. 


IN SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 
EVANSVILLE, IND., Jan. 18.—Little if any improve- 
ment in trade has been reported during the last week 
or ten days, and indications are there will be no change 
before the first of February. Manufacturers say buy- 








ers are slow in giving orders and there is still a grea: 
deal of “hand to mouth” buying. 

Local retail lumber dealers, like the manufacturers, are n 
looking for any boom, but they do expect business to impro 
later on. Planing mills here have been running on pret 
good time and lumber yards report some good sales during t 
last week or ten days. Yellow pine dealers say trade is on 
fair. Sash and door men report a fairly good local busin 
but say their out-of-town trade bas been dragging for son 
time. Building operations are inclined to be sluggish. 





IN CENTRAL VIRGINIA. 


LyNcuBuRG, VA., Jan. 18.—Lumbermen in Lyne! 
burg the last week have enjoyed what might be tern: 
a better run of business than comes through specia 
sources not in the regular channels. Conditions alread 
this month showed marked improvement over those ex 
isting in November and December and everywhere that inquir 
is made there seems to be prevalent a spirit of optimism th 
augurs well for better things later on. The mills are incline: 
to hold on to the stock on hand for better prices. 

_ The railroads have not as yet shown any indication of get 
ting back in the market. Deaiers in this section are gettin, 
a number of inquiries for export lumber. The rates asked |} 
the steamship companies, however, are so exorbitant that dea 
ers are unable to make any calculations, and consequent 
there is no activity in this line. 


—m 


IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 

BRISTOL, VA.-TENN., Jan. 18.—Bristol lumbermen are 
more encouraged over the outlook for business than they 
have been in some time. Reports from local architects 
indicate that building operations in the early spring will 
be heavier than usual, which will stimulate retail trade. 
While the most of the mills are still idle, some of the largest 
are running and the other manufacturers expect to be abl 
to resume in the early spring. 

Owners of timberlands in this section, who have contracted 
for the sale of large areas to the Government for the Appa 
lachian forest reserve, say they are disgusted at the tre 
mendous amount of red-tape and the delay incident to the 
payment. ‘They complain because they cannot get released 
from the contracts, must keep up the taxes and receive no 
interest on the consideration. 

The Hice Manufacturing Company has nearly completed its 
new plant at Johnson City and will shortly have it ready for 
operation, 

“Business has revived considerably of late,” said E. LL 
Warren, a local wholesaler, who is just back from a_busi- 
ness trip. “The feeling is much better and things should now 
improve rapidly.” 








KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Jan. 19.—The Ohio River has been 
rising steadily the last few weeks, and lumbermen whose 
plants are exposed are watching it closely, though there 
is yet no indication of a flood stage, and it is generally 
believed that the woodworking trade will escape un- 
scathed this time. The Louisville Point Lumber Company 
profited by the last flood to the extent of filling in and raising 
its property, so that its big yard is now well above the flood 
level, and even in the event of high water its lumber would 
escape damage, 

As the result of heavy log tides in various Kentucky rivers, 
mills along these streams are operating again, and will con 
tinue to do so until the logs which have been brought down 
are manufactured. 

The Standard Sanitary Manufacturing Company, which has 
a large plant in Louisville, has placed a contract with the 
Boyvd-Mehler Lumber Company, of Louisville, for 3,000,000 
feet of yellow pine and low grade hardwood lumber for 
crating purposes, deliveries to be made all through 1915, 





IN THE SHADOW OF OLD LOOKOUT. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Jan. 19.—The hardwood lum- 
ber inquiry is a little better and the retail lumber 
outlook in local territory is satisfactory. Interior finish 
concerns are active, too. 

Through its New York oftice the Chattanooga Wheelbarrow 
Company has lately received an order for 100 dozen wheel- 
barrows, to be shipped to Manchester, England. 

The Hice Manufacturecing Company, of Johnson City, Tenn., 
is rebuilding its plant that burned a short time ago. Wagon 
and carriage material was manufactured, 





IN CENTRAL ARKANSAS. 

LitTLE Rock, ArK., Jan. 18.—The Forrest City Manu- 
facturing Company and the Forrest City Box Factory, 
at Forrest City, have resumed operation after a shut- 
down of several months. Wheel & Co.’s sawmill, the 
Morgan & West Box Factory, and Scott’s sawmill at 
Madison, St. Francis County, also resumed and there is a 
general feeling of optimism throughout the mill towns of 
east Arkansas, 

There is great activity in the lumber business in and about 
Blytheville. Old mills are reopening and new ones are being 
established. J. Thompson and F. B. Herndon, veneer 
millmen of Trimble, Tenn., have been looking over the situ- 
ation with a view to locating a mill. The Moore & Me- 
Fadden Lumber Company has 150 men clearing land in the 
vicinity of Ross. The company owns 12,300 acres of land in 
that vicinity. M. R. Grace, of Rector, southern manager 
for the Kelley Handle Company, will move the plant from 
Winston-Salem, N. C., to Blvtheville, and will increase its 
capacity. The Chicago Mill Company, the Creamery Package 
Company and the Blytheville Cooperage Company have re- 
sumed operation at Blytheville. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Jan. 19.—Conditions in the ‘local 
hardwood market have undergone practically no change 
during the last week although several operators report 
that they are in receipt of an increased volume of 
inquiries. 

Adverse weather conditions have operated against logging 
both by the Cumberland River and overland and many mills 
are running very low on their supply of material. 

Demand among the several kinds of hardwoods was pretty 
evenly distributed although some impetus was given to plain 
oak through orders placed by the Nashville, Chattanooga & 
St. Louis Railway. Heavy ash also remained firm with a 
tendency to advance in prices. 

Stave manufacturers throughout the State are much dis- 
couraged over the activities of the present session of the 
Tennessee legislature in enacting temperance legislation since 
it had been hoped that some relief might be had from the 
present stringent temperance laws, 
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QUAKER CITY NEWS. 
{ILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 18.—A larger percentage of 


tl. concerns interviewed this week report improved con- 
di: ons, although some report trade at a_ standstill. 
\. ie have experienced any retrograde movement. The 
ra :oads are buying and inquiring more than for a long 
{ and this is having a stimulating effect on the market. a 
s orders for spring delivery are being booked by the 
“ salers at substantial advances over present prices. 


» hardwood market shows little change except in slightly 
ir ased activity. Prices hold steady on plain and quarte red 
oa’. both white and red, maple, birch, beech, ash, bass, chest- 


nu: and poplar, the latter two being in less demand than the 
ot. vs. White pine is steady in price, with demand quiet. 
Spruce is not as erratic as it was in price, and is offered less 
ir ly. Hemlock is selling at a low basis, but is beginning to 
noe in volume that will soon change the price if it keeps up. 


yr iow pme timbers are gradually gaining life, and some 
decjiers claim to have made larger sales, and at advanced 
’ Other items of yellow pine remain inactive, with prices 
North Carolina 


of Cs. 
rf notwithstanding decreased stocks offered. 
rovers are reported by many as selling faster and at better 
prices, and mills are generally quoting 50 cents and up raise 
over a Month ago. North Carolina pine sizes are moving well, 
at tirm but not high prices. Flooring is satisfactory, but box is 


nol strong in demand or price. Lath are steady in prices, but 
inactive. Cedar shingles are steady on small demand, Cypress 
shingles are reported as showing more activity, but cypress 


lu ber is still plentiful. 

omparatively few building permits are being issued, and 
these mostly for dwelling work, but a lot of plans are being 
tiled, and it looks as if there would be a fair volume of work 
to go ahead when the winter breaks. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE OHIO RIVER. 

PITTSBURGH, Pa., Jan. 19.—Vigorous efforts are being 
made by local lumbermen to push their spring business. 
The amount of new orders coming out and the character 
ot the trading look fairly hopeful for the spring. There 
are fewer complaints of radical price concessions and 
some extensive building operations have been advanced so far 
as to be assured for the spring scason. 

Discussions witb car builders and some of the larger indus 
trial leaders of Pittsburgh the _ week show no_ very 
optimistic feeling among them. H. Frick says he is “hope 
iul that business will show some an nnanent later in the 
vear,” but expresses much doubt as to any extensive change 
from the present rate of industrial activity. Stcel manufac 
turers Say they are getting business right along, but their 
mills are only running on an average of 50 percent of capacity, 

und some much lower. 

The Kendall Lumber Company reports business gaining 
steadily in volume, the second week in January being fully 
double the business of the first week. Prices, however, are 
still very !ow and unsatisfactory. 

The Donges Lumber Company says it finds new business 
improving among the retail yards, and that there has been 
better buying, especially in the adjacent territory. 

Among the Pittsburgh retail trade, the situation varies to 
some extent. Bruce Hill, of the E. M. Hill Lumber & Planing 
Mill C ompany, says he does not see much improvement as vet, 
but there is some business in the South Hills district of DPitts- 
burgh which has held up amazingly well all through the winter 
months. 

The Babeock Lumber Company reports a decided improve- 
ment in buying the last week and even a better tone to price 
with some sales of hemlock, though at no concessions in price. 


NORTH ATLANTIC COAST 


NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 

Boston, Mass., Jan. 19.—According to statistics pre- 
pared by a reporting company the first two weeks of 
1915 have broken all records for New England build- 
ing. Contracts awarded from January 1 to ~ January 14 
exceed by $1,333,000 the value of similar operations 
during the first two weeks of 1914 and are greater than ever 
before in New England. 














A comparison of 1915 with the previous fourteen years 
follows: 
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The building departments of Boston and cities and towns 
in this vicinity report that permits applied for indicate that 
last year's record for January will be considerably exceeded. 
A great deal of building has been held up for several months 
on account of the financial conditions. These undertakings 
ire now being released and,they will provide plenty of busi- 
ness for several months even if there were not sure to he 
plenty of new building coming along. 

New England lumbermen feel that the new year has opened 
auspiciously for them and that within another month they 
will be doing the best business since last summer. 

Ship-building plants along the New England coast are 
rushed with business. The Fore River yard will start work 
immediately on the largest submarine in the world for the 
Ly ae States Navy. The Lake* Torpedo Boat Company, at 
Bridgeport, Conn., has received a contract to build a smaller 
coast defense submarine to cost $427,000. Although these 
craft are of metal, a great deal of lumber is used in the 
work of construction as well as for ways and temporary 
shelters. 

At the conference here last Friday on the National Hous- 
ing Association it was urged by a Boston firm of architects 
that houses could be erected to rent for considerably under 
present rates if architects would design structures that will 
take stock sizes of lumber. 





THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 


Banoor, ME., Jan. 18.—Log hauling and all other 
activities in Maine that require snow roads for success- 
ful prosecution are almost at a standstill, for what little 
snow there was has now heen swept away by southeasterly 
rains and gales. While waiting for snow, many operators kept 
their crews at work chopping and varding beyond the intended 
time, so that the cut is considerably more than had been in- 
tended, although it will be much less than the average. Not 
only the loggers are hindered by the lack of snow, but the 
numerous small concerns and individuals who have cut hoop 
Poles, ties, pulp wood, poles and other forest products are 
unable to get their cut to the railroads,.so that the freight 
traffic on steam lines and some of the trolleys is seriously 
affected. 





FROM THE METROPOLITAN MARKET. 


New York, Jan. 19.—Demand for lumber continues 
unchanged and retailers find very little encouragement 
in the building situation to warrant their buying ahead 
to any extent. The completion of inventories has brought 
some inquiries for immediate shipment and on these 
buyers are getting the advantage of keen competition. When 
it comes, however, to figuring ahead wholesalers are very 
— ‘and will book only at a considerable advance. 

Taken as a whole the plans filed with the five building de- 
partments show fairly well as compared with a year ago, 
but the figures are much below what they ought to be at this 
time of the year. In Manhattan six permits were filed 
costing $442,100, as compared with seven permits and 
$681,000 for the corresponding week of last year; in Bronx 
ten permits were filed costing $262,600, as compared with 
five permits and § in Brooklyn "forty-seven permits 
were filed costing 2,250, as compared with eighty- -six 
permits and $1,715 >; in Queens fifty-seven permits were 
filed costing $1: 30,950, as compared with forty-one permits 
and $19,900; in Richmond six permits were filed costing 
$10,790, as compared with eleven permits and $31,400. 

In market circles wholesalers and lumber shippers needing 
vessels for coastwise traffic find that the war is having very 
serious effect on rates, which have advanced in some cases to 
almost a prohibited price so far as lumber traffic is concerned. 
One large wholesaler having occasion to need several vessels 
last week discovered that twenty-two schooners usually plied 
on the coastwise and Gulf trade were chartered for ship- 
ments to Italy, Spain, United Kingdom and South America. 
Ten of these schooners contained lumber and the balance 
were joint cargo. 

William R. Grace & Co., New York, who have a very large 
traffic and handle heavy lumber shipments through the Pan- 
ama Canal, have arranged to build three new 10,000-ton 
steamships for service between New York and Pacific coag#t 
ports via Panama Canal. 










ONE WAY TO BUILD UP AMERICAN MERCHANT 
MARINE. 


18.—Hammond Talbot, of Chase, 
Talbot & Co., wholesale lumber and ship brokers at 29 
Broadway, recently issued a lumber market letter in 
which he discussed at considerable length various pro- 
posals for the upbuilding of the American merchant 
marine, taking the position that there is but one way in 
which this can be accomplished. On this point he said: 

Legislation that will permit an American citizen with 
American capital to build or buy a ship in any quarter of the 
globe and admit such ship to full freedom of the seas under 
the stars and stripes be vid any restrictions whatever will 
solve our merchant marine problem 

The opening of the Panama Canal has made this issue more 
vital to the interests of the whole people. Other than ship 
yard investments there are about 2,000 American taxpayers 
who have any considerable part of their worldly goods 
invested in American ships, eliminating, of course, that 
considerable number of investors who own a small share or 
two in some ship or ship company. There are 55.000,000 
consumers on the Pacific, the Gulf, the Mississippi Valley and 
the Atlantic coast. No one will be so short sighted as to 
depreciate the value of the producer without whom the multi- 
tude of consumers could not exist. All right, we shall take 
the producer into consideration. Upon the Pacific coast we 
tind American capital employed to the extent of hundreds of 
millions of dollars in timberlands, sawmills, railways, docks 
ete., not to mention other investments of equal or greater 
magnitude, in fruits, cattle ete. Put us upon a par in ship- 
ping and we will beat the world by the development and 
expansion of our superior natural resources, or if not we must 
acknowledge our incapacity and who is willing to subscribe to 
that? Shall you legislate for the aggrandizement of the 
2,000 ship owners or for the 55,000,000 consumers willing and 
anxious to purchase American products? My grandfather 
built forty-three American ships and I have been an owner 
of an American fleet all my life, and do not now or never did 
own a timber in a foreign bottom. 


NEw York, Jan. 
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FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 


Burrao, N. Y., Jan. 20.—The New York State Con- 
servation Commission has had the question asked 
‘‘whether or not clear cutting of privately owned, lum- 
bered, hardwood lands in the Adirondack Park, fol- 
lowed by substantial planting, is an objectionable 
method to pursue in order to establish a softwood forest.” 
This question the commission has answered in the negative, 
though its opinion is indispensably conditioned on immediate 
replanting of the clear cut tract “with.sufficient and suitable 
trees,” adequate fire protection and effective provisions to 
prevent the pollution of streams by ,timber harvesting opera- 
tions. 

The question was put to the commission by the Moose 
River Lumber Company, which owns about 17,000 acres east 
of McKeever, in the southwest corner of the Adirondack 
Park, the foothills of that region. It is a manufacturer of 
pulp, paper, hardwood lumber and tires. It has been reforest- 
ing its dennded lands, but decided to replant with softwoods 
in order to make a more rapid growth, 

The Rochester lumbermen ore to give a smoker on the 
evening of the 27th at the Powers’ Hotel for the visitors in 


attendance at the State convention of retailers, to be held on . 


the two days following. From all indications a large number 
of lumbermen, both wholesalers and retailers, will attend the 
convention this year. 

Building permits last week numbered forty, 
frame dwellings. Total cost of permits was $93,7 7 

The A. J. Chestnut Lumber Company, which “Sl ie several 
years operated a sawmill and flooring plant at Lost River, 
N. H., reports a considerable reduction of activity of late in 
that territory. There is timber to be had, but it is difficult 
to market it at a profit. This timber runs largely to hard- 
woods suitable for flooring, and this company and others are 
still doing a moderate amount of business in beech, birch and 
maple flooring. 


Ms ae twenty 
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THE TONAWANDAS. 


NortH TONAWANDA, N. Y., Jan. 19.—The vessels of 
the Edward Hines Lumber Company and O. W. Blodgett, 
of Chicago, Ill., and Bay City, Mich., respectively, win- 
tering at ‘the Tonawandas, are undergoing repairs preparatory 
to next season's business. 

The R. H. Bennett Lumber Company is erecting a two- 
stery building to be used for the company’s offices and pat- 
tern department. : 

William W. Weinheimer, superintendent of the Island Box 
Company’s plant for the last seven years, will go to New 
York next weck to take up his duties as manager of the 
Stevens-Eaton Company, the selling branch of White, Grat- 
wick & Mitchell in the metropolitan district. He will be 
succeeded here by Carl Litchka, of Tonawanda. 

The Transfer Lumber & Shingle Company is handling a 
large quantity of fir lumber, bringing | stock from the 
Coast by way of the Panama Canal and rail 





Buyers looking for quality will find in our 
St. Francis Basin Red Gum character that 
fits it specially for use in the manufacture of 


High Class Furniture 


Quality with us is never sacrificed for 
quantity and this combined with the na- 
tural superiority of our timber insures sat- 
isfaction. 


Try us on Red Gum, Oak, Ash and Elm. 


J.H. Bonner & Sons 


Mills and Office, Post Office and 
Qnigley, yo Felsen Sta., Heth, Ark. 








Cottonwood 


We Offer for Immediate Shipment: 


5 cars 13-17 Box Boards 
15 cars 4-4 FAS Cottonwood 


Long Run Elm 
Log Run Willow 


3 cars 
7 cars 


lear 6-4 FAS Cottonwood 
50 cars 4-4 No.1 & No. 2 Cottonwood 
12 cars 5-4 No. 2 Cottonwood 
3 cars 4-4 Shop & Better Cypress 
3 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common Cypress 
5 cars 4-4 Com. & Bet. Red Gum 
10 cars 4-4 FAS Sap Gum 
15 cars 4-4 No.1 & No. 2 Sap Gum 
6-4 
4-4 








Kimball- Lacy Lumber Co. 


——-e Arkansas City, Ark. 


Hardwoods. 








P 7 
E.. Sondheimer Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 


Red Gum Plain Oak 

Sap Gum Quartered Oak 
Cottonwood Hickory 
Cypress Soft Elm 

Ash Sycamore 


All Grades and Thicknesses. 


We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
and RED GUM, one-half to two inches thick. 














— 


Wwe SPECIALIZE in mixed cars for the yard trade 
and can ship rough or dressed 


White Pine, Soft Yellow Poplar 


bevel and drop siding and mouldings together with 


OAK FLOORING all in same car. 
Address all correspondence to—ELLIJAY, GEORGIA. 











The First Reliable Inquiry 


will buy this stock:—You will realize why when you see our low prices: 
25,000 eee Ist and 2ds 6 to 10'2"" Cottonwood. 
51,000 ft.—4-4 Box Boards 8 to 12” Cottonwood. 
50, 000 ft.—4-4 Box Boards 13 to 17” Cottonwood. 
26,000 ft.—4-4 Panel 18 to 20°" Cottonwood. 
Band sawn, high grade, manufactured at our own mil! at Metropolis, Ill. 
NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Stillwell” 
Long Leaf 


Timbers 


Mean ABSOLUTELY every stick 
LONG LEAF GUARANTEED 













We Guarantee 


Grades 


R. R. Material 


We have both Long and Short Leaf Mills and can 
ship everything in YELLOW PINE. Our prices 
are in line with legitimate competitors who ship 
the same quality of lumber as ourselves. 


Send us a trial order and be convinced. 


Remember the name ‘‘ STILLWELL ”’ 
means an IRON CLAD GUARANTEE. 


Stillwell 


Lumber Company 


McCormick Bldg., 
CHICAGO 











— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 


Yellow Pine 


Lumber 








(- >) 
T. H. Garrett Lumber fon 











Suite 1220 Chemical Bldg,,, ST, LOUIS, MO. 
“ 1) 





KANSAS CITY 











‘LUMBER 


We Make 





. Because That Is Our Business ao 


A Trial Shipment of Our Famous 


tel. 


___( SOUTHERN PINE)’ 


Will Demonstrate to You 
The High Quality of Our Product. 













iM “Better” Yard Stock 


-“Kaney Kreek Klears”| 











WHITE PINE 





We are probably better equipped to take care 
of your White Pine business than anyone else 
in this field. We have the product of Five 
Large Up-to-date Mills. 


Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., of Washington. 


a KANSAS CITY, MO. 


| 
| 
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PUGET SOUND NOTES. 





Lumber Trade Conditions Show No Appreciable Im- 
provement—Lack of Bottoms and High Insurance 
Rates Hinder Promising Export Business. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 16.—Business has changed little 
from the condition prevailing for several weeks. Some 
wholesalers declare fewer inquiries have been received 
this week than for any week for some time. The feel- 
ing is general, however, that trade will improve by 
February 1. 2 

“The last half of this year, and perhaps after the first 
three months, is bound to be good for lumber selling,” said 
L. L. Hillman, manager of the lumber department of Car- 
stens & Earles (Inc.). “This year can't be as bad as 1914. 
There is a better feeling throughout the lumber industry and 
more inquiries are coming in from abroad. I believe the 
charter rates will weaken soon and vessels will be available 
for the business. Because of the high insurance rates sailing 
vessels with deckloads are barred from the export trade. 

“I believe the shingle business is getting on a tirmer basis. 
The many little concerns gradually are being eliminated as 
their supplies of timber become exhausted and the larger 
concerns are reaching better understandings as to the de- 
mands of the markets. When business gets better in Canada 
again the exports to this country will be greatly decreased if 
not entirely stopped. The supply of logs is ample for present 
demands, but many of the camps will be opened in Feb- 
ruary. 

“There are plenty of boats to take care of the offshore 
trade,” said E. C. Ames, of the Puget Mill Company in talk- 
ing of the present condition of the lumber trade. “At Grays 
Harbor there are forty idle sailors. On Puget Sound there 
are many more. We are receiving many inquiries for lumber 
rom abroad, but the prices are not attractive. We are 
operating only a few of our boats. The large steamship com- 
panies are taking their own lumber in their own boats to the 
east coast. I do'’not see any great demand for lumber from 
the east coast, but some of the lumbermen profess to believe 
— is a good trade opportunity with the Atlantic sea- 
oard.”’ 

An inquiry has been received by many dealers here for sup- 
plying 2,000,000 feet of fir for California. 

Five lumber concerns have moved their offices to the new 
42-story L. C. Smita Building. Those now in the building 
are L. R. Fifer Lumber Company, Cross-Bodine Lumber Com- 
pany, Colby & Dickinson (Inc.), the Roy & Roy Mill Company 
and the Brown Bros. Lumber Company. L. R. Fifer amuses 
himself and his customers by — them to view the city 
and Puget Sound from the tower of the building. 

The Buckeye Lumber Company, which has been in the 
Arcade Annex Building for three years, will remove to the 
new Stuart Building about the first week in February. 

S. G. Bottom, of the Buckeye Lumber Company, is not 
particularly enthusiastic over the amount of business coming 
in, but believes that after February 1 there will be a con- 
siderable increase in the volume of trade. 

“We have been selling more lumber in the last few months 
than we have been cutting,’ said C. C. Bronson, of the Day 
Lumber Company. “Our plant will close for a short time 
for overhauling soon. How long it will remain closed I can 
not say. Our stocks at the mill are badly broken. There is a 
decided effort by some fir manufacturers to get more money 
for their product and I believe the fir market for this reason 
is a little stiffer. Our log supply is ample for our demands.”’ 

John McMaster, of the John McMaster Shingle Company, 
has been named as a member of the shingle committee for the 
Forest Products Federation convention to be held in Chi- 
cago, but he will be unable to attend. N. C. Jamison, of 
Everett, and E. H. Schafer, manager of the Oregon-Washing- 
ton Lumber & Manufacturing Company, of Seattle, plan to 
attend the convention and either one of these men will repre- 
sent Mr. McMaster on the committee. 


General and Personal. 


J. F. Drescher, who has been prominent in lumber circles 
of Seattle for the last six years, will leave in a few days for 
his future home in New York City. Mr. Drescher has had 
charge of the Seattle office of the A. C. Dutton Lumber Com- 
pany, of Springfield, Mass., since coming to Seattle in 1908, 
and in addition has been at the head of the Drescher Lumber 
Company, Seattle, which was organized in 1909. The an- 
nouncement of Mr. Drescher’s suecessor in the A. C. Dutton 
Lumber Company has not yet been made and probably will 
not be decided until A. C, Dutton, president of the com- 
pany, arrives in Seattle next week. Mr. Drescher goes to 
New York to take charge of the Atlantic coast office of the 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, with offices in Seattle and 
mills at Bellingham, Wash. The opening of the Atlantic 
coast offices by this company is a new departure and is the 
outgrowth of the opening of the Panama Canal, as the com- 
pany expects to do considerable eastern business, which 
will be shipped to the Atlantic coast by vessel. Mr. Drescher 
is an energetic young lumberman, who has had much practical 
experience. Before coming to Seattle he sold lumber in the 
metropolitan district of New York and prior to that for 
thirteen years was connected with yellow pine mill companies 
in the South and sold for them in the middle western terri- 
tory. The Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills is one of the largest 
operators in the State and is extensively engaged in both the 
rail and cargo business. 

W. W. Wilkinson, formerly of the Connor-Wilkinson Lumber 
Company, this city, and who has been located at San Fran- 
cisco for the last year, visited former friends and associates 
in Seattle this week before leaving for Billings, Mont., where 
he will hereafter make his headquarters. Mr. Wilkinson will 
travel out of Billings in the Montana and Idaho territory for 
the Northwest Lumber Agency, of Tacoma. 

Sumner Prescott, manager of the Seattle offices of the 
Prescott Company, Menominee, Mich., started the new year 
with the sale of equipment for increasing the capacity of the 
plant of the Dalkena Lumber Company, Dalkena, Wash. The 
sawmill was originally built for a double band mill, but only 
one side was equipped. The new machinery included a band 
mill, transmission machinery and all needed equipment to 
make a complete double band mill of the plant. 

E. T. Chapin, president of the E. T. Chapin Company, 
Bovil, Ida., was a Seattle visitor during the week. 

B. Lewis, Clear Lake Lumber Company, this city, re- 
turned this week from a ten days’ trip to Minneapolis and St. 
Paul. Mr. Lewis is of the opinion that the lumber business 
this year will be an improvement over that of the last two. 

F. D. Beal, manager of the St. Helens Creosoting Com- 
pany, Portland, Ore., visited Seattle this week en route to 
Chicago and eastern points for a two weeks’ business trip. 

The property of the Izett Lumber Company near Brinnon, 
Wash., was purchased last week by J. Erickson, a well 
known railroad contractor and lumberman of this city. Brin- 
non is on Hoods Canal, an arm of Puget Sound extending up 
into the Olympic peninsula. The property purchased con- 
sisted of logging equipment and some land. Mr. Erickson has 
other holdings in the same vicinity. 





ON POSSESSION SOUND. 

EVERETT, WASH., Jan. 18.—On the Olympic peninsula 
there is more activity toward establishing new industries 
than anywhere else in Washington. The Port Angeles 
branch of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway will 


be completed in June and it is announced that three new 
shingle and lumber mills are to be established, one eight 


pyoel west of Port Angeles and the other two east of I +t 
Angeles. 

Although no formal action has been taken, it is the gen 
opinion that the Puget Sound Loggers’ Association 
decide to resume logging operations generally February 1 

The Weyerhaeuser Lumber Company will probably res 
operation in the big waterfront sawmill February 1. |: 
expected that repairs will all be made and the new bur 
completed by that date. 


3 y. 





COMMENCEMENT BAY LUMBER NEWS. 


Tacoma, WasH., Jan. 16.—Speaking of conditi: 
and outlook, L. L. Doud, president of the Defia: 
Lumber Company, said yesterday: 

‘We are working along, keeping the mill going a: } 
with conditions a little more encouraging owing to | 
general business situation in the Northwest, although in 
lumber trade itself I do not see much of any change. We 
hopeful that the future will bring lumber also in line. In 
cargo market the United Kingdom has been doing a little 1 
bling now and then. There have been no inquiries at all f: 
Australia for some time, while as for the west coast of So: 
America there is ‘nobody home’ at all.” 

The Pacific Box Company's plant in the East End is s! 
down and date of resuming operation is uncertain. 

The Pacific States and Mineral Lake Lumber compani 
mills resumed recently after the holiday shutdowns and 
running five days a week. While demand is not rushing, | 
companies find a little better tone to the market and pri: 
inclined a little upward. 

The lumber market is inclined to be pretty quiet these da) 
according to D. A. Swan, president of the Midland Lum! 
Company. It is getting enough business to keep the plant 
operating, part rail and part local, and Mr. Swan says hx 
hopeful for the future and better demand and better prices 

The Hague Box & Lumber Company has had its plant shut 
down since the holidays and is doing general overhauling ani 
repair work. The sawmill, box factory and fir door plant a 
included. The company reports the box business very quiet 
as usual at this season; in fact, a little quieter than usual, but 
expects it will open up in the spring. 

The Tacoma Fir Door Company is running ten hours a da\ 
and hopes the door market will show improved prices in th 
near future. It is getting out one order of forty cars now and 
with other orders on the books figures it has enough business 
to keep the plant running two or three months. 

The Pacific National and the D & M lumber companies’ mil!s 
are both idle with no intention of starting until the market 
shows material improvement. E. W. Demarest, of these com 
panies, says the general feeling among the lumbermen seems 
to be better now than it was a few weeks ago, but that prices 
have not improved much. 





ON THE WILLAMETTE RIVER. 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 
PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 20.—The Westport 
Lumber Company has just booked orders for 10,- 
000,000 feet of fir, a general assortment build- 
ing and railroad lumber for March, April and 
May loading for United Kingdom. 











PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 16.—G. F. Sanborn, of G. F. 
Sanborn & Co., timber owners and ‘dealers of this city, 
left this week for Chicago, where he will remain several 
months, with headquarters at the Congress, with the view 
of disposing of some of the company’s holdings in this 
State, which are extensive. Among other large tracts held 
in this State by the company is a large body of fir in Coos 
County. 

Captain C. O. Hill, of the Hill Logging Company, who lives 
in Portland, but whose interests are at Bunker, Wash., near 
Centralia, stated this week that the logging camps at Bunker 
will resume operations in a few days and the company will 
again operate the Danaher mill at Tacoma. 

E. B. Hazen, manager of the Bridal Veil Lumbering Com- 
pany, with offices in the Yeon Building, this city, states that 
the mill will start up March 1. 

- M. Clark, of the Clark & Wilson Lumber Company, of 
Portland and Linnton, was elected president of the Portland 
Chamber of Commerce at the annual meeting held during the 
week. Mr. Clark's election came as a recognition of the 
splendid work he has done for the chamber as member of vari- 
ous committees during the last few years. Mr. Clark is also 
one of the foremost and most active members of the Oregon 
commission to the Panama-Pacific Exposition, and it was 
largely through his efforts that Oregon is represented at the 
big exposition by a building that stands as a monument to 
the lumber industry of the State. 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Jan. 16.—Development in the 
lumber and shingle circles of the Northwest since the 
first of the year has been encouraging. All of the 
lumber and shingle mills of this city are running. Price 
eonditions are far from being satisfactory, but many in- 
quiries are being received and mill operators feel assured 
that with the opening of spring the trade will attain a point 
that will rove satisfactory to manufacturers. Logging 
camps are resuming and will run to full capacity as soon 
as the lumber business shows positive signs of steadiness. 

Coastwise shipping shows a slight improvement. Local de- 
mand is steady. Box factories are receiving new orders and 
all factories are running full capacity. Inquiries are being 
received for heavy timbers and railroad ties. 





AROUND THE GRAYS HARBOR COUNTRY. 


ABERDEEN AND HoQUIAM, WASH., Jan. 16.—Demand 
has remained almost stationary the last week; lumber 
shippers are very optimistic. In a statement recently 
made George H. Smitton, of Portland, assistant general 
freight agent of the Great Northern Railway, declared 
that soon after February 1 the middle West will begin calling 
for lumber from the Coast in large quantities. Mr. Smitton 
recently returned from a trip over the middle West. He said 
the railroads themselves expect shortly to become heavy buyers 
of lumber for new equipment, renewals etc., all of which will 
come from the Pacific Northwest. 

Demand for shingles is not as heavy as it was and the . 
price has decreased. Inquiries are many but stars are selling 
for $1.30 and clears for about $1.60. Manufacturers say the 
market is due to return to normal during the next few weeks. 

The plant of the Bay City Lumber Company which has been 
closed down for some time expects to resume operation about 
February 1. 

The Wilcox Shingle Mill Company, which resumed work on 
January 4, after being shut down over nine weeks, has been 
closed down for the last few days to repair the havoc wrought 
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», the recent fire at the plant. The mill resumed operation 
«je the dry kilns are being rebuilt. 
‘ter being closed down since before the Christmas holidays 
t plant of the Northwestern Lumber Company resumed 
») ration January 11. The company intends to operate stead- 
i or some time to come and the mill has been put into condi- 
t for continued operation during the coming season. 
' ‘ugh Delanty, manager of the Grays Harbor Stevedore 
pany, who recently returned from an extended trip over 
California trade centers, says that one of the greatest 
rees of trade during the spring will be from the east coast 
re returning prosperity is stimulating a heavy demand for 
per. Mr. Delanty says shippers as a whole do not expect 
th American countries to buy heavily until the war closes. 
Mexican market is expected to improve very decidedly and 
shown every sign so far of being very active. 


rents ete 


Business is quiet but the faint signs of improvement are 
very encouraging and stocks of dealers will not last long. In- 
ventories have been taken and everything cleared away for 
the new year’s business. There has been practically no change 
in prices the last few weeks. Flooring and ceiling seem to be 
on the verge of an increase, however. Several of the mills 
have notified their agents here not to take on any more busi- 
ness in those two items at present prices. 

Oregon pine sawed to order specification brings $10 at 
southern California ports and a raise of 50 cents in ocean 
freights which would advance the price here accordingly is a 
strong Ad penne 

Redwood remains at $10 off list No. 4 at southern California 
ports, but the closing down of the mills is about all that holds 
the price to that figure as practically no buying is being done. 





INLAND EMPIRE 





MINNESOTA : 











IN THE KOOTENAI COUNTRY. 


\NDPOINT, IpDA., Jan. 18.—There is very little demand 
f. lumber according to a prominent lumberman. Every- 
or > expects a very brisk spring business, however, based 
ov the belief that when the farmer gets good prices for his 
pr duet there will be a corresponding good demand for the 
lumber products of this district. The Sandpoint Lumber & 
Po Company is not operating its sawmill this winter, but 
is joing @ general jobbing business. The Humbird Lumber 
( pany is engaged in making extensive repairs to its plan- 
ine mill both here and at Kootenai. 





FLATHEAD VALLEY LUMBER NEWS. 


iXALISPELL, MontT., Jan. 16.—Market conditions have 
noliceably improved during the last week, numerous in- 
quiries having been received. A light fall of snow this 
week caused a considerable amount of activity in log- 


ging operations and has made it possible for operators 


to begin their sleigh haul. 

W. R. Ballard, general manager of the Somers Lumber 
Company, returned this week from a business trip to St. 
Paul and other eastern cities. The company’s plant at 
Somers, Mont., is being thoroughly overhauled preparatory 
to this season’s run. 

ilarry M. Yaw, a lumberman from Great Falls, has been 
in the district the last week looking over stocks and placing 
orders for the spring trade. Mr. Yaw is very optimistic as 
to the outlook for 1915 and believes the lumbermen of this 
district will experience a prosperous year. 


CALIFORNIA 


FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 

















Shipments of Lumber Gradually Increasing and Many 
Mills Prepare to Enlarge Operations—Domestic De- 
mand Quiet Though Eastern Inquiries Are Promising. 


SAN Francisco, Cau., Jan. 16.—Actual shipments of 
lumber are increasing slowly, but preparations are 
being made at many mills for increasing production and 
the feeling pervading lumber circles is more hopeful than 
for a long time. 

Domestic lumber business still remains quiet, but a good 
spring demand is expected on account of the improvement in 
the money situation throughout the State since the last 
season's crops were paid for. Rail shippers are greatly 
encouraged by the volume of eastern inquiries for lumber for 
both building and railroad use. 

White pine and sugar pine manufacturers and dealers are 
optimistic as to the eastern demand, as there are many 
inguiries and prospects of better prices, according to the 
latest advices. : 

Building operations during the week were light so far as 
new contracts filed are concerned, but the outlook is encourag- 
ing for an increase in construction work a little later in the 
season, 

Lumber News in Brief. 

Fred S. Palmer, manager of A, B. Field & Co., 707 Welch 
Building, this city, has returned from a busines trip to Puget 
Sound, where he found a much better feeling among the mills, 
with the lumber business looking - again. He reports a con- 
siderable increase in eastern inquiries and a substantial im- 
provement in his firm's rail-shipping business. There seems 
to be a disposition among the northern millmen to set prices 
up a little. Domestic shipments by water are light, with 
many of the fir mills closed down. However, a number of the 
plants are pre seg to resume operation in the near future 
and make regular shipments to the California market. A. B. 
Yield & Co. specialize on the domestic lumber business. The 
volume of their lumber trade during the last month showed 
an increase over that of several previous months. 

Robert MacArthur, of the wholesale lumber firm, MacArthur 
& Kauffman, with offices in the Lumbermen’s Building, takes 
an optimistic view of the lumber situation, in the large terri- 
tory covered by the firm’s rail shipping operations. There is 
a better feeling in the white and sugar pine markets, with a 
fair volume of winter shipments and prospects of good prices 
in the spring. The pine box situation is favorable, as sales 
were heavy fest year and very little box shook has been car- 
ried over to the new season Py the manufacturers. He expects 
an inerease in production this year. a 

J. H. Bloedel, the president of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills, who has arrived here from the East, says that 30,000,- 
000 feet of Pacific coast lumber has already passed through 
the Panama Canal and that, by the end of the fiscal year of 

anal operation, there will have been landed on the Atlantic 
oast not less than 150,000,000 feet. One of the company’s 
nills at Bellingham, Wash., has already started up and pro- 
ljuction will be increased when conditions of trade warrant it. 

After having been closed during the holidays, the Hammond 
Lumber Company's redwood plant at Samoa, Cal., recentl 

esumed operation, giving employment to about 400 addi- 
tional men in the sawmill and sash and door factory. 

The box factory at Placerville, owned by S. G. Beach, has 
een closed down for a month's overhauling, after having 
been in continuous operation since last March. The season of 
1914 was fully up to the preceding year when 5,000,000 box 
shoeks were produced and sold to fruit packers. 


AT THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS. 


Los ANGELES, CaL., Jan. 16.—This week has seen a 
orightening of the situation among the local lumber- 
men and the majority feel there has been a decided 
‘hange for the better not only in the amount of actual 
ouilding but also in the number of bills that are being 
igured. The greatest improvement without doubt, however, 
s the better sentiment among business men in all lines, as 
nearly everyone, railroad officials, bankers, merchants etc., are 
‘firmly of the opinion that the worst of the depression is over 
and that from now on there will be a slow but steady growth 
back to normal conditions; that after March 1 will come a 
very decided growth of business. 








A MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 18.—B. F. Nelson, A. S. 
Brooks and Guy Nelson will leave this week with a 
party of business men who will be conducted by the 
Great Northern road on a trip to New York, thence by boat 
through the Panama Canal and up the west coast. They will 
leave New York January 21. 

C. M. Rhone, well known as a representative of west coast 
lumber concerns in this territory, has joined the Pacific States - 
Lumber Company’s staff, and will travel out of here for the 
Tacoma concern. 

C. A. Dean, of the Sound Lumber Company, attended the 
annual meeting of the Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association 
last week, and is here this week to meet his retail friends in 
convention in Minneapolis. 

The Swan-Wade Lumber Company, which entered business 
beginning January 11 at Sioux City, Iowa, has been incorpo- 
rated. B. F. Swan is president, P. K. Wade vice president and 
E. C. Swan secretary and treasurer. The company has impor- 
tant mill connections and aims to cover the territory of South 
Dakota, northwestern Iowa, southern Minnesota and northern 
Nebraska. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


DvuLutH, MINN., Jan. 20.—Sales of 1,500,000 feet of 
high grade lumber and 1,000,000 feet of spruce were 
reported in this market last week. There is a little 
more inquiry and it is manifest. that lumber is improv- 
ing along with other trade commodities. An 8-inch fall 
of snow here early in the week is considered in the light of a 
welcome visitation, for roads were beginning to get bare in 
spots. 

Indications are more encouraging than a month ago for 
building operations at the head of the lakes. Duluth is a 
great mining as well as commercial and financial center and 
the recent advances in copper and zine, as well as the as- 
surance that the demand for iron ore will be heavier this 
year than last, are having a favorable effect on building senti- 
ment. Real estate men report appreciable improvement. 
Lumbermen, while still very conservative in their views, are 
much more hopeful. 


WISCONSIN 


CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Jan. 19.—Wholesale lumbermen say 
that retailers about the State are making inquiries and 
placing actual orders for stock, so that they may be 
in readiness for the spring trade. General confidence is 
expressed that there will be plenty of building carried 
on next spring and dealers are fast coming to realize that 
now is the time to get their stocks in shape. 

Lawrence Hutson, manager of the Stoughton branch of the 
Heddles Lumber Company, has been appointed manager of the 
company’s yards at Edgerton. succeeding A. E. Skinner, who 
goes to the main offices of the company in Madison. Chris 
Larson has been appointed manager of the Heddles yards at 
Stonghton, succeeding Mr. Hutson. 

The Wisconsin Railroad Commission has dismissed the 
complaint of the Mason-Donaldson Lumber Company, of 
Rhinelander, against the Chicago & North Western road. 
The companv alleged excessive rates from Odanah and Rhine- 
lander to Milwaukee, Racine and Kenosha. 

The Ahnapee Veneer & Seating Company, of Algoma, has 
made the first payment to its emplovees on a profit sharing 
fund, started about a year ago. Each man received a sum 
amounting to about one month’s wages, the whole disburse- 
ment totaling $4,000. The same plan is being applied to the 
company’s plant at Birchwood. 

















TO EXTEND LIBRARIES TO LUMBER CAMPS. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS., Jan. 18.—The Wisconsin State 
Library Commission is preparing to extend its traveling 
libraries during the winter in the lumber camps about 
the State where they can be properly handled. It asks 
the assistance and codperation of the public libraries of 
the State in the way of contributions of books and 
magazines. The commission has found a real book 
hunger in many of the lumber camps and it is fitting 
that in Wisconsin, where the traveling library has so 
widely proven its usefulness. it should enter a field 
where it can successfully amplify its work and meet the 
needs of those who are seeking better reading material. 





IN AND AROUND WAUSAU. 


Wausav, Wis., Jan 20.—When the Wisconsin Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association meets in Milwaukee, Feb- 
ruary 16, 17 and 18, for its annual convention the great 
question for discussion will be the attitude of lumber 
dealers toward fire prevention. Officials of the Wis- 
consin association realize that no subject is of more vital 
importance than this. Several speakers will take up various 
phases of this subject. 

e New Dells sawmill. of Eau Claire. is to renew opera- 
tion next Wednesday after being closed for the last two 
months. The principal reason for renewing operation at this 
time, it is said, is to give employment to men out of work. 

The Marathon Lumber Company at its regular annual 
meeting at its office in this citv last Friday afternoon re- 
elected the following officers for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, W, H. Bissell: vice nresident, B. F. Hammond; secre- 
tarv and treasurer, C. C. Yawkey. 

Saturday afternoon the members of the Fountain-Camphell 
Lumber Company, of Donald, Wis., held its annual meeting 
at its headquarters in this city and elected officers as follows 
for the ensuing year: President. W. J. Campbell: vice presi- 
dent, W. F. Milroy: secretary and treasurer, Frank Fountain. 
The above named gentlemen and Walter Alexander constitute 
the company. 
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Gideon-Anderson Lumber & Mer, Co. d 
E 


Manufacturers 


Cypress, Oak and Red Gum 


SALES. {1811-1814 Wright Bide. GIDEON, MO. 


FFICE{ ST.LOUIS, MO. 








C. F. Liebke Hardwood 
Mill & Lumber Company 




























148 Carroll Street. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 
Red Gum 


Steele & Hibbard Lumber Co. 


Capital and Surplus, $250,000.00 





AND THE CELEBRATED 
ST. FRANCIS RIVER 
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“THE YELLOW PINE PIONEER”? 


‘Louis Werner Saw Mill Co. 


General Offices, Suite 507-510 Fullerton Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Yellow Pine, Oak 
and Ash. 


WE SOLICIT YOUR INQUIRIES 
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50,000,000 Feet % 
Thoroughly Air Dried 
Louisiana Cypress 


constantly on hand for 
immediate shipmentfrom 
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our yard at St. Louis. 
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Louisiana Red Cypress 


— IS THE — 


BEST CYPRESS 


We produce and sell as much as all 
the others combined. 





No Concern has“Anything on Us” 
—IN— 
Planing Mill Facilities 
Uniform Grades 
Good Service 
Or a “Square Deal” 


WE WANT YOUR ORDERS. 





Shipment by Rail or Sea. 





Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 


FRANK N. SNELL, Sec’y & Gen’l Manager 


Hibernia Bldg., NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Cable Address, *“‘Redcypress’’. 
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Louisiana Red 


Cypress 


Rough or Dressed. 


Shingles and Lath 


Our facilities and organization insure 
prompt service and nice stock. Also 


Tupelo and Cottonwood, 











BAKE 








SWAKEFIELD 
PLATTENVILLE, LA. "CYPRESS ITD. | 














Sir Gilbert Parker says: 


** The Woods’ has given me 
unalloyed pleasure. It isa 
joy to get real, natural verse 
with the lilt and the charm 
of natural song.”’ 






‘The literary man, the lum- 
berman, the forester and 
all lovers of the out-of-doors 
unite in praising this new 
book by the ‘‘lumberman 
poet.’’ 

._ “The Woods” should be in your 


library. It will be sent postpaid ior 
$1 by the publisher. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn Street, CHICAGU 








LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








TO VISITORS IN CHICAGO: 


To enable your friends in the trade to reach 
you promptly advise the Information Bureau 
of the American Lumberman of your arrival, 
giving your hotel address and probable dura- 
tion of your visit. Inquirers can then obtain 
this information by telephone—Harrison 4687. 











W. E. Williams, president of the W. E. Williams 
Company, of Traverse City, Mich., spent several days 
in Chicago this week, calling on the trade. 

J. F. Halpin, lumber sales manager for the C. H. 
Worcester Company of Chicago, spent a couple of 
days this week at the mills of the company in Chas 
sell, Mich. 

J. B. Deutsch, treasurer of the Lake Independence 
Lumber Company, of Big Bay, Mich., was a Chicago 
visitor Tuesday of this week and called on a number 
of the local lumbermen. 

H. E. Schadt, secretary of the Hyde Lumber Com 
pany, of South Bend, Ind., was in Chicago for a day 
or two last week and stated that he thought condi- 
tions are gradually becoming better. 

H. H. Hettler, head of the Herman H. Hettler Lum 
ber Company, of Chicago, left last Sunday for north- 
ern points. He expected to visit the camps in north- 
ern Michigan, around Toronto and other lumbering 
centers in that district. He will return Sunday. 


W. W. Dings, secretary of the Garetson-Greason Lum 
ber Company, St, Louis, Mo., arrived in Chicago the 
early part of this week. Mr. Dings is on a northern 
selling trip and from here will go to Milwaukee. He 
said he found business in pretty fair shape and seemed 
pleased with the situation. 

G. E. Merrili, who represents the Pacifie Fir Com 
pany, of Seattle, Wash., in Spokane, was a Chicago 
visitor this week and paid the offices of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN an appreciated visit. Mr. Merrill had vis- 
ited Duluth, Minneapolis and other northern mill points 
and said that he found business pretty fair. 

M. B. Cooper, manager of the Three States Lumber 
Company, of Memphis, Tenn., was a Chicago visitor 
the latter part of last week. Regarding business con- 
ditions he said that while trade conditions are slow 
his company has decided that it would prefer to hold 
its lumber in preference to making concessions to mov- 
ing it. : 

Robert Maisey is now operating under the name 
of the Robert Maisey Lumber Company, with yards 
in Loomis street, south of Twenty-second, having se 
cured space in the old Deacon yard, from which point 
Mr. Maisey says he will be able to give his customers 
anything they want in northern and southern hard 
woods, both air and kiln dried. 

F. D. Kelley, the well known machinery man who 
was taken suddenly ill in New Orleans about four 
months ago, has largely, if not entirely, recovered his 
health. From New Orleans he went to his farm in 
Michigan and has been taking care of the chickens 
and pigs and has drawn from the soil so much strength 
that he is back in Chicago again. 

C. H. Worcester, president of the C. H. Worcester 
Company, Y. M. C. A. Building, Chicago; Mrs. Worces- 
ter, her niece, Miss Mabel Worcester, and Mrs. 
Worcester’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. H. E. Southwell, are 
now away from Chicago on a six weeks’ trip to Cuba 
and Jamaica. Much of their time while away will 
be spent at Havana and Santiago, Cuba, and Port 
Antonio, Jamaica. 

H. W. Bechtell, of the Racine Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Company, Racine, Wis., will act in the dual 
capacity of buyer and representative in the South 
for that company. Mr. Bechtel has many friends in 
the hardwood trade, for twelve years having been 
with the Hinton Bros. Lumber Company, of Lumber- 
ton, Miss., and for two years with the Lamb-Fish 
Lumber Company, of Charleston, Miss. 

Ernest H. Burgess, assistant secretary of the Her- 
man H. Hettler Lumber Company, and F. L. Brown, 
of Crandall & Brown, are among the Chicago lumber 
men who attended the National Foreign Trade Con 
vention held at St. Louis during the week. Mr. 
Burgess attended as a delegate from the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Chicago and Mr. Brown, who is gen 
eral secretary of the Chicago Association of Commerce, 
as the delegate of that commercial organization. 

Frank N. Snell, general manager of the Louisiana 
Red Cypress Company, New Orleans, La., visited the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN offices on Monday of this week. 
Mr. Snell was enroute to the annual meeting of the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association at Minne- 
apolis, Minn., for which he left on Monday evening, 
partly to look after the exhibition of the Southern 
Cypress Manufacturers’ Association and the forest 
products’ exposition of the retailers’ organization. 
He spoke hopefully, if not enthusiastically, of con 
ditions in the cypress trade. 

C. E Evans, of the Weed Lumber Company, Weed, 
Cal., and H.C. Walker, who represents the Weed in- 
terests with headquarters in Kansas City, stopped off 
in Chicago for a day or two this week en route home 


~ 


L 


after spending a month in the East explaining ¢ .. 
many virtues of the Weed product. Mr. Evans 
that the company’s new wedge dowel had appeale: 
the jobbers and he thought it would be a str. 
selling point among retailers. They left for Kan 
City on Tuesday evening. 

H. E. Salsich, president of H. E. Salsich & Co., 4 
Hartland, Wis., was in Chicago on Monday of t 
week and visited the offices of several local lumbern 
Mr. Salsich expects to leave the first of February 
the Pacifie coast and visit the mill of the company + 
McKenna, Wash. He states that reports from 
Coast indicate that conditions are slightly impro\ 
over the last few weeks and his visit is somew! 
prompted by the fact that the business outlook is 
proving. 
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LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION TO HOLD 
ANNUAL. 

The forty-sixth annual meeting of the Lumberme: 
Association of Chicago will be held next Monday e\ 
ning, January 25, at the Hamilton Club, 18 South 
Dearborn street. Aside from the annual reports 
President L. W. Crow, Secretary E. E. Hooper a 
other officials, the meeting will prove a very important 
one in other respects. The fact that during the yea: 
the association will oceupy its new quarters in ti 
Lumber Exchange Building, which is under constru 
tion at La Salle and Madison Streets, creates a situa 
tion that will demand a good deal of attention fron 
the members of the association. The builders of th: 
new structure, which promises to be one of the most 
magnificent office buildings in Chicago, have promised 
that they will likely finish its construction by April 
instead of May 1 as originally figured would be tho 
earliest date of completion. The builders are rushiny 
the building and are able to do this chiefly on account 
of the ability to obtain the number of workmen neces 
sary to hurry matters. 

The business meeting of the association will be pre 
ceded by the annual dinner at 6:30 sharp and all mem 
bers are urged to be present, on account of the many 
important matters that will eome up for discussion. 
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HOLD FAMILY REUNION. 

Db. E. Skinner, president of the Port Blakeley Mill 
Company, of Seattle and Port Blakeley, Wash., passed 
through Chicago this week, accompanied by Mrs. Skin 
ner, after a holiday stay in the East. They have a 
daughter in Vassar and a son in school in Gonnecticut 
and a family reunion was held, with about a week 
spent at Lake Placid in the Adirondacks, where those 
inhabitants of a mild and damp climate could get the 
benefit of zero weather. Mr. Skinner said they greatly 
enjoyed that part of the vacation. During the stay in 
the East Mr. Skinner visited Washington to look over 
the legislative situation as it affeets the lumber in 
dustry. 

He seemed to be rather pessimistie as to the progress 
of legislation, which has almost uniformly been ad- 
verse to the interests of lumbermen in the Pacific 
coast States. The removal of the very small duty on 
lumber, the repeal of the free coastwise clause of the 
Panama bill, the failure of the Clayton bill to permit 
or to sanction agreements among business men engaged 
in the foreign trade so as to put them on a more even 
basis with the combinations of importers abroad, and 
the movements in revision of the shipping laws, and 
other things are rather discouraging. Diseouraging, 
also, is the inability up to this time of business men 
to get together in an effective way. All lines of 
business recognize a good many of the evils brought 
about by ill-advised legislation, and the need of legis 
lation favorable to business. Meetings are held, reso 
lutions are adopted, but it takes a long while to get 
anywhere, even when a proposition is backed by such 
an organization as the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America. 

Mr. Skinner left Chicago Wednesday night for St. 
Louis to attend the conference of the National For- 
eign Trade Council on Thursday and Friday; thenee 
he and Mrs. Skinner will go to Seattle. 





WILL WELCOME RELIEF IN MERCHANT 
MARINE SITUATION. 

‘I doubt very much the political or economic wis- 
dom of the ship purchase bill, and yet my own expe- 
rience in owning and operating vessels is such that 
IT am very much inclined to welcome anything that 
even promises relief.’’ This was a remark made by 
C, A. Smith, of Marshfield, Ore., and Oakland, Cal., 
while in Chicago the other day. He went on to say 
that while the ship purchase bill was intended to bene 
fit the export trade proper, yet possibly it might have 
an influence on the coastwise business, in which he is 
chiefly concerned, his own vessels plying between the 
mills at Marshfield and the big storage and distribut- 
ing yard at Bay Point, above the Bay of San Fran 
¢€1sco. 

In the first place, he said, the American built boats 
are very much more costly than those built abroad, 
but he believed that would be remedied if the Govern- 
ment would adopt effective measures to build up the 
American merchant marine. It is standardized boats 
that are built so cheaply’ abroad. As some one has 
said, they build boats by the mile and cut them off 
to the required lengths. In. our own ship yards prac- 
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‘eally every new boat built is different from any 
ther and requires its own set of patterns—and pat- 
rns constitute, Mr. Smith understands, 20 to 25 per- 
ut of the cost of an ordinary boat. A vicious circle 

established about like this: few ships mean high 
sts—high costs mean few ships. 

But there are other and even more important handi- 
aps to American shipping. The cost of maintenance 

one of the principal hindrances. Not long ago Mr. 
smith had at his mills a boat loading for the Orient 
nd he got into such confidential terms with one of its 
wners that he secured some actual figures. The ves- 

‘| had a crew of forty-five, only eleven of whom were 
hite men. The sailors were Chinese and were paid 

a month, out of which they ‘‘found’’ themselves. 
lis own boats, which carry less lumber than this for- 
ion freighter, have crews of about the same size and 
e has to pay the sailors $55 a month and it costs 
-30 a month to feed them, making a total cost of $85, 
vainst $7 on the foreign boat. The high costs in the 
\merican coastwise trade, he says, are to a consider- 
ble extent due, of course, to the fact that the boats 
nake short trips and the proportion of time in port 

large, keeping the sailors in close touch with Amer- 
an conditions of wages and living and encouraging 
the unionizing of sailors. 

But no small part of the difference in operation is 
jue to the requirements of our laws affecting sailors. 
fr. Smith said that he believed thoroughly in aiming 
it and enforcing humane conditions, but with so great 
i discrepancy between foreign boats and our own the 
latter were out of competition in the foreign trade, 
while the La Follette bill, as he understood it, would 
nake the difference still more marked. Mr. Smith 
seemed to feel that the handicaps faced by American 
vessels in foreign trade were so great that no mere 
palliative measures would serve, and if we expect to 
have a standing in the international transportation 
by water we must make radical revisions of all our 
laws affecting our merchant marine. 








MICHIGAN LUMBERMAN FOR REGENT. 

Henry Stephens, of Waters, Mich., of Henry Stephens 
& Co., is a candidate for regent of the University of 
Michigan. The Re- 
publican State 
convention at 
Grand Rapids 
February 12. will 
nominate two such 
regents and Mr. 
Stephens stands a 
good chance of be- 
ing one of the two 
men_ selected to 
help administer 
the affairs of the 
university. He is 
himself a_ college 
man, a graduate 
of Harvard Uni- 
versity, and later 
received the degree 
of Ph. D. at Vi- 
enna. He has al- 
ways taken an act 
ive interest in ed- 
ueational and civic 
matters and has 
held minor offices. 
In politics he is a 
zealous Repub- 
lican. Mr. Steph- 
ens is head of 
Henry Stephens & 
rap int HENRY STEPHENS, 
of white pine, hem- of Waters, Mich. 
lock and hardwood 
lumber, with sales offices in Detroit. He is also president 
of the Stephens-Russell Company, of Portland, Ore., 
which deals in timberlands, a director and stockholder 
in several retail yards in the southern part of Michigan, 
and a member of the Michigan Hardwood Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association. His wide business and personal 
acquaintance and long residence in the State combine to 
assist his candidacy, which will have the support of a 
large number of people. 


A DISTINGUISHED VISITOR. 

Dr. Henry Sturgis Drinker, of South Bethlehem, 
Pa., president of Lehigh University and president of 
the American Forestry Association, was among the 
weck’s callers on .the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Dr. 
Drinker came to Chicago to attend a conference of 
university presidents, to be the guest of honor at a 
dinner of the Lehigh alumnae, and to address the engi- 
neering class of the University of Illinois at Cham- 
paign. ; 

He reports the American Forestry Association in the 
best financial condition it has experienced in years. 
There is not only a continuation of interest in the 
question of conservation but in an increasing degree 
forestry is being studied and promoted. He recommend- 
ed a reading of a recent report by I. G. Peters, of the 
United States Forest Service, for a summary of State 
forest organizations and lists of State forestry associa- 
tions, to those who desire to get first hand and com- 
plete knowledge of fire protective systems and appro- 
priations for forestry work, and other phases of the 
forestry movement. 

In conversation President Drinker paid particular 
tribute to Charles 8. Quincy, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee, to whom he declared the association 
is indebted for its present prosperous financial condi- 














tion. He said: ‘‘To Mr. Quincy we owe the very 
successful movement materialized during 1914 by which 
$16,000 worth of bonds was subscribed by members to 
further the work of the association. This response on 
the part of members shows that forestry is not merely 
a fad of the nature lover, but that its friends are pre- 
pared to give it strong, businesslike and effective sup- 
port. 





IN CHARGE OF VENEER DEPARTMENT. 


The Hardwood Mills Lumber Company, Monadnock 
Building, Chicago, has strengthened its selling force by 
securing the services of 
Henry S. Holden, who has 
been made manager of the 
veneer department. Mr. 
Holden has a very exten- 
sive acquaintance among 
the veneer mills and veneer 
buyers which practically 
reaches from coast to 
coast. For the last twenty 
years he has been engaged 
in the veneer business at 
Grand Rapids, Mich, under 
the firm style of the Henry 
S. Holden Veneer Com- 
pany. 

The Hardwood Mills 
Lumber Company considers 
itself fortunate in having 
secured the services of such yy. gs. HOLDEN, CHICAGO; 
an able and capable veneer 4,,,, 
man as Mr. Holden. ae 





ager Veneer Department of 
Hardwoods Mills Lumber Co. 





CELEBRATES SIXTY-SEVENTH ANNIVERSARY 
OF BIRTH. 

MILWAUKEE, WIs., Jan. 19.—Thomas J. Neacy, presi- 
dent and general manager of the Filer & Stowell Com- 
pany, well known manufacturer of sawmill equipment 
and gasoline engines, observed his sixty-seventh birth- 
day anniversary on January 17. 

‘‘Keep busy if you want to keep young,’’ said Mr. 
Neacy. ‘‘I have been connected with the Filer & 
Stowell Company for forty-three years and during that 
time I have come down to work every weekday morning 
at 6:40 o’clock and remained on the job until 5:30 in 
the afternoon and have never taken a vacation. Of 
course, there have been exceptions to this rule when I 
was out of the city on business or too ill to reach the 
office, but such occasions have been very rare.’’ 





LUMBER PRODUCTS BOWLING LEAGUE. 











Teams, Ww. 
Sash and Doors........ 35 
BIOO-FEOO cece cee 35 
ce ar 34 
IS lg shale aie wkesdce.0: 0108 27 
a. Se 23 
ul. re 19 
PRGTUEWOOOS oon csi aes 15 
Mears-Slayton 10 
_ Sash & Doors. Ist 2d 3d Pilsens. Ist 2d 3d 
MSAEGr ses eccekee 101 366 Ehrhart .--1389 168 160 
GO Ci 176 202 180 Schultz . ivicgek Dee San 
pecs, E......408 4165 211 MEGTtIN: 6.253584 F4E 378 
Sachs, M......158 199 159 Fitting coces. 20m 204 173 
PGES .c..c0s-- 100 178 392 BOGE 2.4... .-157 182 179 
Totals. «<.....486 821 808 Totals 799 876 911 
Hardwoods. Ist 2d 3d Neolas. Ist 2d 3d 
Stinson .... -186 148 153 2) ere .160 155 131 
PEW oo vc vee se 157 181 135 ot eee 130 176 157 
Lt a 195 160 176 BR aciccacwe ee 154 138 99 
EMIS. x. aay are 147 179 185 PweCner 25 sacs 180 182 157 
Buettner .....1386 188 142 PURO Mn is, 3's.s68's:4 136 155 163 
Totals ......821 856 1791 Totals ......760 806 707 
Hoo-Hoo. Ist 2d 3d Zouris. Ist 2d 3d 
Lunow .......200 148 181 i reer 203. 164 196 
McGrath ..... 158 167 202 ME Sarat a: gtarete' 6:a 125 125 125 
WENGE scceses 166 144 187 PEGtMOLYP oo es 125 134 150 
ere ee 125 125 125 WORtGR® 6. icca0e 149 144 148 
Ladenberger ..1438 159 181 Whidden .....146 174 152 
TOCAlB 66.0% 792 743 876 Totals .6accs 748 741 771 
Mears-Slayton.Ist 2d 3d Hettlers. Ist 2d 3d 
MaCauley ....164 123 161 Westphal .....189 157 149 
PIUNIGSa 2055. 121 111 161 fl Area 153 143 192 
NERD 6 sicceleeaes 169 157 139 Thom : ‘> 147 176 
i Ce ere 125 125 125 DOOR. é.0: «xe 125 125 
PRONE Sere chs stos 148 170 149 Seifried ..... 164 189 
Totals ossectate GSQ TBS Totals 736 831 








FOUR COMPANIES ELECT OFFICERS. 

GRAND Rapips, Micu., Jan. 20.—At a meeting yester- 
day of the stockholders of the MacKenzie River (Ore.) 
Timber Company, held in its offices here, the following 
directors were elected: W. C. Winchester, L. H. Withey, 
J. J. Foster, C. C. Follmer, Henry Idema, Charles H. 
Chick, B. S. Hanchett, D. G. Filer, Frank S. Gibson, J. H. 
Bonnell, R. R. Blacker, B. P. Merrick and Claude Hamilton. 
Officers were elected as follows: W. C. Winchester, presi- 
dent; Frank S. Gibson, vice president; Henry Idema, treas 
urer, and Claude Hamilton, secretary. 

The Felger Lumber & Timber Company at its annual meet- 
ing here Wednesday elected the following officers: President, 
Otis A. Felger; vice president, Arthur M. Mannering; secre- 
tary, W. L. Fassett; treasurer, Earl H. Felger. The officers 
are the same as last year except that Mr. Mannering suc- 
ceeds W. P. Smith as vice president. Mr. Mannering is well 
known among the lumber interests of western Michigan, be- 
ing secretary of the Grand Rapids Lumbermen’s Association. 

The Turtle Lake Lumber Company held its annual meeting 
Wednesday and elected the following officers and directors : 
President, W. C. Winchester; vice president, W. S. Winegar : 
secretary, George Daniels: assistant, W. E. Vogelsang; treas- 
urer, Henry Idema; directors, the officers and James R. 
Wyle, F. C. Miller and J. J. Foster. 

At the stockholders’ meeting of the Vilas County (Wis.) 
Lumber Company, held here yesterday in the Michigan Trust 
Building, directors were elected as follows: William S. 
Winegar, Lewis H. Withey, Henry Idema, C. C. Follmer, 
William Salvidge, W. C. Winchester, John J. Foster, Claude 
Hamilton and Frank S. Gibson. Officers elected for the 
coming year are as follows: President and general manager, 
William 8. Winegar; vice president, Lewis H. Withey; secre 
tary, C. C, Follmer; treasurer, Henry Idema, 
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And the Big Mill 
Has Started Again 


sawing its usual capacity of 125,000 
feet daily which will soon put our 
stock in good shape to promptly fill 
all orders for 


Oak - Gum 
Elm & Ash 


Remember, our gum is Kraetzer- 
Cured and is. free of stain. All stock 
band sawed and uniformly perfect 
in millwork. 


Send us your inquiries. 


Lamb-Fish Lumber Co. 


CHARLESTON, MISS. 

















= R.B. MORRIS LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers 


suortiear YELLOW PINE seecuttis 


1” Kiln Dried Boards in all grades, dressed standard. 
2” Kiln and Air Dried dimension, dressed standard. 
wu 3” and 4” Paving Blocks. 
a Sales Office, Mill and Yards, MT. OLIVE, MISS. 
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A Vivid Story 
— 


PYGLORY.OF THE PINES 
4 ai 










of the life every lumberman 
knows woven around a typical 
lumber town of scarcely one 
thousand souls far up on Lake 
Superior, makes 


Glory «. Pines 


By Dr. William Chalmers Covert 











Pe Ss ie 





mighty good reading for those 
who have won by hard knocks 
and hard work. 


1 RRS eat | Illustrated and printed in 
LLIAM. CHALMERS COVERT good readable 
— type, postpaid, $1.25 
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Where Durability 


Means Dollars 


You loggers know the great strains and 
excessive wear to which the Wire Rope on 


your donkeys, skidders and loaders is con- 
stantly subjected. If the Rope is not ex- 
tremely durable, it means frequent renewals. 

But the price of the Wire Rope is not the total 


cost of renewing your cables, for there is the loss of 
labor and time to be considered. 


HERCULES 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


Red Strand Wire Rope 


not only has great strength, but it is also elastic, tough, 
and flexible, which means that it is DURABLE. 

So by using Hercules Rope, you are saving time, 
labor and DOLLARS. W hy not make the saving? 


Wan 





58 years in business. 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., U.S. A. 


Salt Lake City 
San Francisco 


New York Chicago Denver 


Seattle 





Fil I 





Hog Knives 


The Quality Kind 








Cost a Little More—Maybe 
BUT 


Wear enough longer to pay. 
May we quote you? What sizes? 


The L. & I. J. White Co., surrato, x:¥. 











Warren y-%'< mae Wolo) a Grom 


Sole Manufacturers of the Famous 


SAGER PATENT AXES 


And Highest Quality 
Bull Dog Line Lumbermen’s Tools 
\ RIGHT QUALITY—RIGBT PRICES, 
Write us. WARREN, PA., U.S.A. 











SAW MILLS DESIGNED AND BUILT 


Plans and Specifications prepared. Construction supervised. 
First class heavy millwright work. Entire plants surveyed. Ma- 
chinery for complete mills. Fire loss adjustments. Practical 
sawmill engineer. Can save youmoney. Highest testimonials. 


C. M. STEINMETZ, P.0. Box 83 Washington, D. C. 











BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 





INCORPORATIONS. 


ALABAMA, Mobile—Ideal Box & Crate Co., authorized 
capital $2,000; Griffin H. Deeves, president; H. J. Wil- 
liams, vice president and W. B. Burton, secretary and 
treasurer. 

ARKANSAS. Leslie—Mays Manufacturing Co., author- 
ized capital $48,000; J. R. Clay, president; C. C, Hatchett, 
vice president, and Ed Mays, secretary and nice 

CONNECTICUT. New Haven—Cherryfield Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $275,000. 

DELAWARE. Wilmington — Huganier 
authorized capital $50,000. 

Wilmington—Cherokee Timber Co., 
$300,000. 

Wilmington yy ee Lumber 
ized capital $2,000,0 

ILLINOIS. ~ eal Kewanee Corn Hanger Co., au- 
thorized capital $75,000. 

INDIANA. Hobart—Hobart Lumber Co., 
capital $15,000; Joseph C. Paxton, John W. 
Harry W. Paxton. 

IOWA. Muscatine—Hershey 
capital $200,000. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—Falls City Box & Basket Co., 
authorized capital $50,000; W. O. Anderson, president, 
and J. Oberdorfer, vice president. 

LOUISIANA. Alexandria—W. B. MacDavid (Inc.), au- 
thorized capital $50,000: (to manufacture, buy and sell 
lumber); W. B. MacDavid, Fred Brenner and R. C. Wit- 
beck. 

_ Ruston 
000, 

MICHIGAN. Clio—May Lumber Co., 
tal $15,000. 

Jackson- 
000. 

MINNESOTA. 
capital $50,000. 

Minneapolis—Arctic Silo Co., 
000. 

MISSISSIPPI. Meridian—Griffin-Logan 
authorized capital $10,000; George A. 
and M. S. Logan. 

NEW JERSEY. Jersey City—P. H. 
Co., authorized capital $50,000; P. H. 
less and J. J. Dempsey. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn 
authorized capital $6,000; 
and William I. Grau. 

Brooklyn—The National Packing Box Co. has incorpo- 
rated; authorized capital $100,000: William G. Bushell, 
Thomas F. Fyfe and Jennie D. Fyfe. 

Elmira—H. IL. Stone Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$35,000; G. B. Lewis, Bertram Yenger and H. L. Stone. 

Gouverneur—Lawton Bros. (Inc.), (to engage in lum- 
ber business, manufacture furniture, etc.), authorized 
capital $10,000; Ernest C. Lawton, Cecil M. Lawton and 
William A. Lawton. 

Long Island City—Long Island Packing Box Co., au- 
thorized capital $5,000: Bernard K. Baruth, Sydney L. 
Goodman and Mever Kraushaar. 

Manhattan—William H. Leonori & Co. (Inc.) (to manu- 
facture lumber. steel, etc.), authorized capital $20.000; 
E. R. Leonori, William H. Leonori and Julius L. Nichols. 

New York—Robert Cobban & Sons (Inc.), (to engage in 
general woodworking and carpentry business). author- 
ized capital $5,000; Robert Cobban, James Cobban and 
John Cobban. 

Riverhead—Riverhead Natural Ice Co. (to deal in lum- 
ber. wood, coal, etc.). authorized capital $10.000; E. S 
Duhall, F. Frank Howell, jr., and R. P. Griffing. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Walnut Cove—Dan River Lum- 
ber Co.. authorized capital $25.000; D. I. Donnell, presi- 
dent; W. A. Sullivan, vice president and T. J. Coving- 
ton, secretary, treasurer and manager. 

OHIO. Toledo—Buckeye Builders’ Supply Co., 
ized capital $10,000. 

Toledo—Copperstone Floor Co., 
000; A. A. Bennett and others. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Fechtig—W. T. Cummings Lum- 
ber Co.. authorized capital $50,000; W. F. Cummings and 
E. P. Carter. 

Spartanburg—Spartanburg Wagon & Buggy Co., au- 
thorized capital $3.060; O. L. Johnson, president, and RB. 
T. Legg, secretary and treasurer. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Huron—Avenue Lamaber & Manu- 
facturing Co., authorized capital $25,000 

TENNESSEE. Joneshoro—Appalachian 
authorized cavital $50,000; J. M. Buck, jr., 
George C. Sells and others. 

WASHINGTON. LaCrosse—Farmers Fuel & Lumber 
Co., authorized capital $4,000. 

Marysville—Plont Shingle Co., 
$8,000. 

Spokane—The Lakeside Lumber Co. has reincorporated 
under the name of the Home Lumber Co. with an au- 
— capital stock of $50,000; Asa Schumacher, presi- 
ent. 

WISCONSIN. Greenwood—Greenwood Retail Lumber 
& Supply Co., authorized capital $10.000. 

Tomahawk—John Oelhofen Co. (to deal in lumber, etc.). 
authorized capital $100.000; John Oelhofen, Andrew Ocel- 
hofen and Edward C. Seim. 





Lumber Co., 
authorized capital 


& Land Co., author- 


authorized 
Paxton and 


Lumber Co., authorized 


Louisiana Lumber Co., authorized capital $100,- 


authorized capi- 
Mutual Motors Co., authorized capital $2,000,- 
Duluth—Kelly Lumber Co., authorized 
authorized capital $100,- 


Lumber Co., 
Griffin, W. W. Logan 


Lawless Lumber 
Lawless, E. Law- 


-Eagle Sash & Door Co. (Inc.), 
Frances L. Grau, Rubin Grau 


. 





author- 


authorized capital $10,- 


Lumber Co., 
W. K. Bue k, 


authorized capital 





BUSINESS CHANGES. 


GEORGIA. Thomasville—The Macon Lumber Co. has 
not been succeeded by J. L. Turner & Co., as previously 
reported. The Macon Lumber Co. continues in busi- 
ness here. 

IDAHO. Kippin—E. Erickson has sold out his lumber 
business. 

ILLINOIS. Chicagoe—The Faust Bros. Lumber Co. has 
closed its local office. 

Chicago Heights—The Chicago Heights Lumber Co. has 
increased its capital stock from $16,000 to $75,000 and 
directors from four to five. 

Seaton—A. L. Duncan & Son have sold their lumber 
yard to H. E. Chamberlin, of Little York. 

INDIANA. Evansville—Young & Cutsinger have been 
succeeded by F. M. Cutsinger, owing to the death of 
Bedna Young. The business will be conducted along 
the same lines as heretofore. 

Hobart—The Pierce-Walker Lumber & Coal Co. has 
been succeeded by the Hobart Lumber Co.; H. W. Pax- 
ton, of Swayzee, is now manager. 

Indianapolis—The — Lumber Co. has increased 
its capital stock to_ $25,000 

Logansport—The M. F. Bligh Lamemer & Coal Co. has 
been succeeded by Martin J. Bligh 

IOWA. Bloomfield—The T. W. Ballew Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Alley Lumber Co. 





KANSAS. Independence—The Woods-Bradfield Lun 
ber Co. has been succeeded by George Hess. 

Larned—The Gilchrist-Berryman Lumber Co. has be 
succeeded by the J. W. Berryman Lumber Co. 

Randolph—The Home Lumber & Hardware Co. is o 
of business. 

KENTUCKY. Falmouth—Mr. 
{interest in Shoemaker & Rogers 


MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—The partnership whi 
existed between Lawrence & Wiggin, one of the leadi: 
wholesale lumber firms here, has been mutually dissolve 
Francis W. Lawrence has retired from the firm a: 
Harry H. Wiggin has assumed all obligations and wi 
continue the business as heretofore under the firm nan 
of Lawrence & Wiggin. 

MICHIGAN. Flint—M. E. Houran (estate) has bee 
succeeded by the Herman Hughes Lumber Co., recent! 
organized. 

Howell—The Howell Lumber & Coal Co. has been suc 
ceeded by Roy W. Schoenhals. 

Ludington—-The A. E. Cartier Sons Co. is liquidating 

Saginaw—John D. Mershon has purchased the interest 
of William D. Mershon in the John D. Mershon Lumbe 
Co. 


Shoemaker has sold h 


MINNESOTA. Robbinsdale—W. A. Atkinson has bee: 
succeeded by the Howard Lumber Co. 

MISSISSIPPI. Foley—The J. M. Hemphill Lumber Co 
has sold its mill to the Bradshaw Lumber Co., of Ellsvill« 

Meridian—The Logan Lumber Co. has been succeede: 
by the Griffin-Logan Lumber Co., recently incorporated. 

MISSOURI. Bucklin—Ed Harriman has been succeede: 
by P. C. Roberts. 

Browning—tThe Bennett Lumber Co. has been succeede: 
by H. L. Schrock, which is the style of the firm, D. G 
Schrock is not now associated with him. 

Cainsville—C, F. Fransham & Son have been succeeded 
by Girdner Bros. 

Campbell—The Campbell Lumber Co. 
ceeded by the Woodall Lumber Co. 

Hopkins—C. L. Adams & Co. have sold their yard to 
Jackson & Sherry, with O. O. Reise manager. 

Kansas City—Ben S. Deatherage has been succeeded by 
Ben S. Deatherage & Co. 

Kansas City—The Federal Sash & Door Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock to $100,000. 

Kennett—The Campbell Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
by the Campbell Lumber & Supply Co. 

Senath—The Campbell Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
by the Campbell Lumber & Supply Co., with headquar- 
ters at Kennett. 

Spickard—The T. W. Ballew Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by Lowry & Miller. 

MONTANA. Boyer—The Bonnes & Oie Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Farmers Lumber Co. 

NEW MEXICO. Carlsbad—The Grove Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Carlsbad Lumber Co. 

NEW YORK. Watkins—The Fixture & Lumber Co. has 
filed notice of dissolution. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Ayr—lLeo H. Wright, who has been 
engaged in the lumber busines here, has disposed of his 
interests and is now associated with his father at Sabin. 
Minn.. in the C. H. Wright Lumber Co. His father, C. H. 
Wright, expects to retire from the business. 

Hannaford-Karnak-Revere—The McCoy Lumber Co. has 
sold its yards here to the Crane-Johnson Co., of Coopers- 
town. : 

HIO. Logan—The Lumber & Supply Co., owned by 
J. W. Jones and A. Magoon, has been acquired by J. C. 
Uhl and P. L. Ogelive. 

Mount Victory—The Home Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Dickleman Manufacturing & Lumber Co., 
with headquarters at Forest. 

OREGON. Cherry Grove—The Lovegren Lumber Co.’s 
holdings have been acquired by L. B. Menefee, of Port- 
land; John M. Carpenter, of Los Angeles, and W. L. 
Haskell, of Montreal. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Mahoning—The Snyder Handcock & 
James Co. has been succeeded by the Tidal Lumber Co. 

Philadelphia—The Producers Lumber Co. has changed 
its name to Franklin A. Smith & Sons; Franklin A. Smith 
jr., the former head of the concern, has taken his brother, 
J. Edwards Smith, into partnership. 

VIRGINIA. Fredericksburg—E. D. Cole has been suc- 
ceeded by E. L. Jones. A 

WASHINGTON. Marysville—The Edgewood Shingle Co. 
is out of business. 

Spokane—The Lakeside Lumber Co. has reorganized as 
the Home Lumber Co., with an authorized capital of $50,- 
000 

WISCONSIN. Glenbeulah—The lumber firm of W. D. 
Scott & R. J. Godfrey has dissolved partnership. Mr. 
Scott will continue the business under the firm name of 
W. D. Scott & Co., as previous to the time that Mr, God- 
frey bought an interest. 

Marinette—The Menominee River Boom Co. is preparing 
to merge with the Menominee Paper Co. 

WYOMING. Thermopolis—The Clark Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the A. P. Stewart Lumber Co. 


NEW VENTURES. 


COLORADO. 
lumber business here with branch at Hugo. 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Vilas County Lumbef Co., of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., has opened offices at 39 South La 
Salle Street. 

Princeton—B. M. and E. C. Gibbs have entered the 
wholesale commission lumber business with offices in the 
First State Bank Building. 

IOWA. Lowden—H. Ruprecht, jr., recently entered the 
retail lumber business. 

KANSAS. Mound City—The H. E. Bell Lumber Co. re- 
cently began business. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—Richey, Halsted & Quick, with 
headquarters at Cincinnati, Ohio, will open an office here 
February 1. 

MINNESOTA. Brainerd—The Mason Lumber Co. will 
establish a yard here. The company has branches at 
Barrows and Palisade, Minn., and Southam, N. D., but 
the Barrows yard will be discontinued. 

Grove City—O. W. Carlson, who recently sold out a re- 
ait lumber yard in Colorado has opened a yard at Grove 

ity. 

Minneapolis—Guy W. Winnor and C. F. Johnston have 
formed a partnership as the Winnor-Johnston Lumber 
Co., to wholesale lumber. 

MISSISSIPPI. Greenwood—The Bradley Lumber Co. 
recently began the wholesale business. 

Meridian—-The South East Lumber Co. recently began 
the commission business. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—The Central States Lumber Co. 
recently began the commission lumber business at 1810 
Wright Building; A. W. Smith, owner. 

NEW JERSEY. Jersey City—Thomas Mullins recently 
began the planing mill business. 


has been suc 














Flagler—Gromer Bros. recently began the’ 
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NEW YORK. Babylon—The Wyandanch Lumber Co. 
vently began business. 
““ochester—The Valley Creek Lumber Co, recently be- 
gan the wholesale business. 
“ “ORTH CAROLINA. Winston-Salem—The Dan River 
/ amber Co. recently began business. 

)H1O. Mount Victory—The Dickleman Manufacturing 
« Lumber Co. recently began business here with branch 
., orest. ° 
SOUTH DAKOTA. Brandt—The Coiperative Supply 
Co. recently began the lumber business, etc. 
TENNESSEE. Knoxville—H. N. Saxton recently began 
the wholesale lumber business. 

Manchester—Powers & Phillip have entered the plan- 
ing mill business. 

TEXAS. Bertram—The J. A. Vaughn Lumber Co. re- 
ently began business, 

WASHINGTON. Spokane—The A, M. Allyn Lumber Co, 
recently began business. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


. rrishurg—M. Catlett, of Piggot, con- 
tt AS en slack’ barrel and heading plant and 
hickory mill. He will also build an eighteen-mile stan- 
dord gage tramroad, a aes 

“ umberland—Harrison Bros. w u a 
Pept gt eo 75 feet. ‘They will install planers, 
hand and circular saws, turning lathes, headers and bor- 
ing machines, a pene 

. McLain—The Turner-Sm umber Co. 
poe eee = ae mill about two miles from here. The 
company has enough timber to keep the mill in opera- 
tion for some time. 

NORTH CAROLINA. King—Scott & Troulove of Don- 
noha, will establish a buggy factory. 


~— 


CASUALTIES. 


KENTUCKY. Louisville—The yard of Frank 8. Cook 
& Co. was swept by fire recently, causing a loss of $30,- 
000, which is mostly covered by insurance. 

MICHIGAN. Reese—The mill operated by L. Pardee 
here was recently destroyed by fire; loss $10,000. 

MONTANA. Kalispell—The sawmill owned and op- 
erated by Chris Prestbye, located about sixteen mile 
northwest of here, was destroyed by fire January 17%, 
The loss is estimated at $8,000 to $10,000. 

NEW JERSEY. Bayonne—The plant of the Precious 
Wood Handling Co. was badly damaged by fire January 
18. The loss amounted to about $100,000. which is 
fully covered by insurance. 

OHIO. Cleveland—The Lake Erie Lumber Co. suffered 
a fire loss recently amounting to $1,000. 

TEXAS. Keltys—About 9,000,000 feet of lumber was 
destroyed at the plant of the Angelina County Lumber 
Co., January 15. The loss is roughly estimated at about 
$100,000, which is partly covered by insurance. 


CORRECTION. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Chelsea—The fire December 20 
which damaged the yards of the Pope & Cottle Co. at 
this place did not affect the box factory of Atwood & 
McManus. Any reports published stating that Atwood 
& McManus recently suffered a fire loss are in error. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION | 


30STON, MASS., Jan. 21.—The creditors’ meeting which has 
m. considering the affairs of the George W. Gale Lumber 
Company, of Cambridge, Mass., announced recently that it is 
practically certain that this well known retaili lumber firm 
will pay all creditors 100 cents on the dollar and continue its 
present large business. After a meeting held January 15 the 
committee outlined a plan to those who hold claims, providing 
for the payment of 25 percent in preferred stock and payment 
of the balance in cash installments. ‘The committee, including 
four representatives of wholesale lumber firms holding large 
claims, and the president of the Central Trust Company, of 
Cambridge, is acting as a board of trustees in control, for the 
present, the collection of funds and disbursements for the 
George W. Gale Lumber Company. ‘This concern is one of the 
largest retailers of lumber in New England, but in developing 
a new yard and factory on Huron Avenue, Cambridge, recently, 
a large proportion of the capital and assets was tied up in 
valuable real estute. 























Wausau, WIs., Jan. 20.—A suit has been filed in the Mara- 
thon County circuit court which breaks records.considering the 
amount of money involved. ‘The title of the case is William 
Farson et al. v. C. E. Gill. The plaintiff! asks judgment for 
$582,000 and $17,460 interest, making a_ total of $599,460 ; 
also interest on the whole from June 1, 1914. The com- 
plainant in the case alleges that in 1911 the Great Eastern 
Lumber Company, incorporated under the laws of Delaware, 
gave a mortgage or deed of trust to the Union Trust Company, 
of Chicago, to insure the payment of bonds issued by the 
former company. ‘The payment of these bonds, it is alleged, 
was also personally guaranteed by George K. Wentworth, C. E. 
Gill and Neil J. McCormack, through indorsement on the 
back of each. The suit is to recover from Mr. Gill because 
of this personal guaranty. The complaint further states that 
the Great Eastern Lumber Company has defaulted in the pay- 
ment of the bonds and has removed much timber from the 
lands on which the mortgage for security was given. 


SAVANNAH, GA., Jan. 20.—The fight of the Great Eastern 
Lumber Company to have set aside the decree pro confesso 
entered in the Federal court when receivers were appointed to 
take charge of the million-dollar concern on petition of the 
Union Trust Company, of Detroit, holder of the company’s 
bonds, has been resumed. 

The lumber company has filed exceptions to the report of 
Col. William Garrard, special master, who disallowed the 
petition that the decree be reopened, and that it be permitted 
to defend the foreclosure suit of the bondholders. e matter 
will come before Judge William T. Newman, or some other 
Federal judge, when the master’s report is taken up. If the 
findings of the master are sustained it is considered certain 
that an appeal will be taken to the circuit court of appeals. 

In the bill of exceptions it is contended that the master 
erred in holding that the court had jurisdiction, and that 
Gordon Saussy had authority to file appearance for the lum- 
ber company and waiver of jurisdiction ; also that the master 
erred in ruling that charges of usury constituted no valid 
defense: that the bonds were not void because they were not 
registered in accordance with the State laws, and in award- 
ing attorneys’ fees against the lumber company. 

The exceptions were filed by E. H. Abrahams, Maj. W. W. 
Gordon, Osborne & Lawrence and Gordon Saussy, of Sa- 
vannah, and Elmer H. Adams, of Chicago, who represents the 
lumber company. 


Boston, MASs., Jan. 20.—Three creditors of the Fuller- 
Smith Lumber Company, of this city, have filed a 
bankrupte 
attorne. 
oppose: 


etition in 

against the company. William Shaw McCallum, 
or the company, stated that the petition will be 
as the corporation is fully solvent and that all claims 





will be paid 100 cents on the dollar. The late Herbert A. 
Fuller, of Watertown, was prominent in this lumber concern 
and since his death the officers have been winding up its 
affairs, C. Wesley Smith, of Brookline, formerly treasurer, 
has withdrawn and recently filed a suit in equity against the 
company. in its answer the company demands the repayment 
of certain sums by Mr. Smith. The present headquarters of 
the company are in Room 503, Exchange Building, the office 
of Attorney McCallum. 





SPOKANE, WASH., Jan. 18.—The Dean Lumber & Fuel Com- 
pany (Ine.), of this city, with mill at Loon Luke, filed a 
petition in bankruptcy recently. Assets are listed at $28,293 
and liubilities $7,643. Dorlon Mihills has been appointed 
receiver for the company. 


Fort SMITH, ARK., Jan. 18.—Border City Lumber Company : 
petition in bankruptcy. ' sili 

JULIA, La., Jan. 20.—Rex Lumber Comps - iti 
I Bg . ompany; petition in 


Superior, WIs., Jan. 20.—Dalton-Lowry-Wheeler Company : 
petition in bankruptcy. “i aioe 

JACKSON, MIss., Jan. 20.—Negotiations for the sale of the 
Meridian Furniture Factory, located at Meridian, which have 
been pending for some months, have been closed by Receivers 
J. A. McCain and W. C. Moore, of the Union Bank & Trust 
Company. The property was bought by C. L. Gray, of the C. L. 
Gray Lumber Company, of Meridian, for $17,500. The furni- 
ture factory was one of the assets of the Union Bank, which is 
under liquidation. The factory has not been in operation for 
ig gees and it is not known to what use the new owner will 
put it. 





OBITUARY 


WILLIAM HORSLEY ROWLEY.—President of the E. B. 
Eddy Company, of Hull, Ont., William Horsley Rowley, 
and ex-president of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, died suddenly in Toronto list week. As president of 
the Eddy Company he was head of the largest industry of 
its kind in the British Empire. He was a man of re- 
markable executive ability and had been a prominent 
figure in Canadian manufacturing and financial circles for 
years. He was born in Yarmouth, N. S., March 21, 1851. 
At the age of sixteen he entered the Bank of Yarmouth 
as a clerk, after graduating from the Royal Military Col- 
lege, Halifax. In 1880 he was appointed manager of the 
Ottawa branch of the Merchants Bank, a position he 
held until 1887, when he joined the staff of the E. B. 
Eddy Company, as secretary and treasurer. As such he 
continued until the death of Mr. Eddy in 1906, when he 
was elected president of the company and general man- 
ager jointly with Mr. Millen. In 1900 the big industry of 
the Eddy company was destroyed by fire and Mr. Rowley 
and his co-directors soon gathered up the loose ends 
caused by that fire and replaced the old buildings with 
new ones that_would meet the demands of progress for 
many years. He was elected vice president of the Ca- 
nadian Manufacturers’ Association in 1910 and the follow- 
ing year was made president. In 1909 he went to Svdney. 
Australia, as a delegate from Canada to the Commercial 
Congress of the Empire. He was twice married and is 
survived by his widow of the second marriage, who was 
a daughter of the late Chief Justice Sir William Ritchie, 
of Ottawa. He also leaves two sons, John, aged two 
years, and Roger, seven months old. 














BERNARD J. ROBBE.—The assistant auditor of the 
Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, Bernard J. Robbe, 
of St. Louis, 32 years old, was killed, and S. H. Fullerton, 
president of the company, injured about the face, in a 
wreck on the Omaha division of the Wabash Railroad 
near Morgan Valley, Iowa, January 15. His son, Robert 
W. Fullerton, secretary of the company; Frank H. Sulli- 
van, attorney for company; C. W. Reighard, private secre- 
tary to Mr. Fullerton, and Robert W. Fullerton, jr., also 
in the service of the company, all sustained painful though 
not dangerous injuries. Mr. Fullerton and his party were 
on a business trip for the company and were occupying 
one of the two Pullmans that plunged down a high em- 
bankment following their derailment caused by a broken 
section. On his arrival home Saturday morning Mr. Fuller- 
ton said that Mr. Robbe was occupying a seat with Mr. 
Reighard when the car left the rails and turned completely 
over. His head was crushed between a seat and a berth 
torn loose from the fastenings and his death must have 
been instantaneous. Mr. Robbe’s remains were interred 
at St. Louis January 19. 


(Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 


E. F. WESTFALL.—While attending the annual meet- 
ing of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association at 
Minneapolis, Minn., E..F. Westfall, of the Westfall Lum- 
ber Company, of Salem, S. +. Gied suddenly of heart 
failure at the Plaza Hotel in Minneapolis. He apparently 
was in robust health when he left home. He had spent 
the last several years in Oregon, returning to Salem only 
a few months ago to take active charge again of his 
lumber interests there. Telegrams announcing his death 
were immediately sent to Mrs. Westfall at Salem and to 
a sister in Oregon. 





EDWIN P. NEWTON. One of the pioneer wholesale 
lumber dealers of Michigan and for many years a resi- 
dent. of Grand Rapids, Fdwin P. Newton, 69 years old, 
died Janvary 17 at a sanitarium in Grand Rapids. Seeing 
the possibilities of the lumber business, Mr. Newton left 
his home in Michigan City, Ind., in 1879, going to Grand 
Rapids. He was actively engaged in the lumber business 
until 1910, being a partner in the Warner-Newton Lumber 
Company and interested in the G. N. Wagner Lumber & 
Shingle Company. After his retirement from business he 
went to California to live, but returned to Grand Rapids 
two years ago because of failing health. He is survived 
by his widow, one daughter, Mrs. Charles Hunsberger, of 
Grand Rapids, two sons, Dewitt P., of Los Angeles, and 
Hubbard P., of Grand Rapids. Interment was in Oak Hill 
cemetery, Grand Rapids. 





FRITZ HAHN.—News is received from Germany this 
week of the death of Fritz Hahn, a member of the firm 
of Richard Koeller & Company, of Duesseldorf. Mr. 
Hahn, who followed the call to arms as first lieutenant. 
had recently been promoted to the rank of captain and 
passed away December 30, a victim of the war. He was 
88 years old and is survived by his widow and two child- 
ren. The death of Mr. Hahn will in no way interfere 
with the business at Duesseldorf, which will hereafter 
be carried on as a branch office of the Hamburg firm, 
under the new style of Richard Koeller. who is selling 
agent for all kinds of American lumber, logs, oak staves 
and heading. 





ABRAM WALRATH—President of the Ahram Walrath 
Lumber Company. of Weedsrort, Ala.. Abram Walrath, 
died suddenly at his home in Weedsport January 7 at the 
age of.61. Mr. Walrath was born in Chittenango and 
about twenty-five years azo moved to Weedsport. where 
the lumber business was later organized. He is survived 
by his widow and one son, Gordon Walrath, of Chitten- 














PAINTS AND PRESERVERS 

















Dixon's 
Graphite | 
Wire Rope Grease 


The two agents which destroy wire 
rope and cable—friction and corrosion 
—_meet their match in this special 
The graphite flakes 
penetrate throughout the cable, min- 


Dixon grease. 





imizing destructive friction between 
the strands. And the same graphite 
veneer which lubricates, protects the 
steel against the corrosive action of 
water, gas, fumes, etc. A good form 
of wire rope insurance is Dixon’s 
Graphite Wire Rope Grease. Shall 
we send Booklet No. 207, on ‘‘Wire 


Rope Lubrication’”’ ? 


Made in JERSEY CITY, N. J., by the 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 


ESTABLISHED 1827 








Save the Second Dollar 


Save the second—third—and fourth dollars 
that are spent for upkeep on your platforms. 
tramways, buildings, wharfs, etc. 





The lumber you use is just as valuable as 
what you sell. 


Make it Rot-Prooi 





Lumber Transfer Rolls, Jordan River Lumber Company, Kiln, Miss. 
treated with Reeves Wood Preserver. 


ReevesWood Preserver 


will make cheap grades of lumber serve your 
needs as well as the best. 


It is applied cold—like paint,—but—unlike 
paint—it penetrates right into the wood cells. 
There it hardens, retusing to sweat or leach 
out in spite of sun, rain, snow or ice. 





The cost is far less than the saving. 
May we prove it? 


Ask for a sample to test—today. 





The Reeves Company 


MANUFACTURERS 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Paint Specialties— Reeves Wood Preserver. 
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The American- Credit 
Indemnity Company 
OF NEW YORK 
Insures Wholesale Lumbermen 


against excessive loss through 
insolvency of customers. 


4 
The stupendous amount of an- 
nual loss by bad debts makes 
Credit Insurance necessary. 


Loss Payments to Policy Holders 
over $9,000,000. 


302 Broadway, 
NEW YORK 


Marquette Bldg., 415 Locust St., 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
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PLAY SAFE 


It’s dangerous to take chances. 


EMPLOY 
SERVICE 
a 8 re 
Service. Ratings. 
The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 
Est. 1876. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 








PEARSON’S 
masc NAILER 


is the handiest tool a carpenter 
can buy. It increases his days 
work and makes cold weather 
shingling easy. Write for testi- 
monials from users or send $5.00 
on our guarantee of money back 
if not O. K. 


Agents Wanted. 


Pearson Mfg. Co. 


ROBBINSDALE, MINN. 











SEE THAT NAIL o® 











“TRANSFER BRAyp 


The Transfer Lumber & Shingle Co. 
NORTH TONAWANDA, N, Y. Cage 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES AND BEVEL SIDING 


TRANSFER BRAND Extra Clears 
100% clear,90% vertical grain plump 5 to 2"(10" bunches)No Sap, parallel edges 
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ango. He was prominent in the affairs of the First 
Baptist Church, of Weedsport. 


NATHAN C. AYER.—Vice president and a director of 
the Eastern Manufacturing Company, of Bangor, Me., 
Nathan C, Ayer, died at his home in Orono January 16. 
He was the son of Mr. and Mrs. Fred W. Ayer, of Bangor, 
and was born February 23, 1882. In 1911 he married Miss 
Katherine Holman, of Bangor, and a year ago took up 
his residence in Orono. He had a wide acquaintance in 
the lumber trade of Maine and New England. Besides 
his widow he is survived by two children. 


WILLIAM J. BOYD.—In a brave effort to avoid injuring 
the occupants of a team on a slippery hill near Moretown, 
Vt., William J. Boyd, of Waterbury, Vt., president of the 
Mad River Valley Lumber Company lost his life January 
16, when his automobile swerved over a steep embank- 
ment and overturned. Mr. Boyd was accompanied by his 
daughter, Harriet. and Mrs. Frank Eaton, both of whom 
escaped with slight injuries, as they were thrown clear 
of the machine. Mr. Boyd clung to the steering wheel 
in a desperate attempt to keep the heavy motor car in 
the road and clear of the team, and was found crushed 
beneath the machine when rescuers arrived. 





GEORGE L. FLEITZ.—One of the largest individual 
timber owners on the Pacific coast, George L. Fleitz, died 
at Detroit, Mich., January 13. He was at one time owner 


of the plant of the Bay City Lumber Company, now 
owned and operated by the Anderson-Middleton Com- 
pany. Mr. Fleitz’s death will be sincerely regretted by 


his many friends among the lumbermen of Grays Harbor, 
where he was well known and liked. 

A. D. WARE.—Friends and associates of A. D. Ware. 
the Ohio representative of Eastman, Gardiner & Co., of 
Laurel, Miss., were greatly shocked to learn of his sud- 
den death while on a southern trip. Mr. Ware was one 
of the early members of the Union Association of Lum- 
ber & Sash & Door Salesmen and a man of splendid 
character. He at one time represented the Miller Bros. 
Lumber Company. of Bellingham, Wash.. in the sale of 
their famous brand of “Big Stick’’ shingles. He possessed 
unusual qualities of salesmanship and not only his em- 
ployers but the community in which he lived held him in 
the highest esteem. He was a resident of Dayton, Ohio, 
ind is survived by nis widow and two small children. 





J. FRANK JONES. 





The many friends of J. Frank 
Jones, president of the Klipsun Lumber Company, of 
Seattle, Wash., will learn with sorrow of the death of 
Fremont Nicholas Jones, two and one-half years old, 
the only son of Mr. and Mrs. J. Frank Jones. He was 
taken ill with pneumonia January 2? and passed away 
January §&. 
DANIEL O’DONNELL.—President of the Panama-Cali- 


fornia Lumber Company, of Los 
O’Donneil, died at his home in Los Angeles January 10, 
at the age of 66. Mr. O’Donnell had just returned from 
a business trip to the Isthmus of Panama. 3esides his 
widow he is survived by a sister, who resides in Dunkirk. 
N. Y.. where he formerly was a member of the O’Donnell 
Lumber Company. 


Angeles. Cal., Daniel 


Interment was at Dunkirk. 


H. L. GEILS.—A well known retail lumber dealer of 
Bensenville, TIll., H. L. Geils. died January 16 of cancer 
of the stomach, from which he had been suffering for the 
last two years. 


JOHN WOOD. Head of the John Wood Iron Works. 
of Portland, Ore., died there January 13, at the age of 59. 
Mr. Wood was born in Rhymney, Wales, in 1856, and came 
to the United States in 1880. He had lived in Portland 
since 1882. Besides his widow he is survived by several 
grown sons and daughters. 





~ HYMENEAL 








BROWN-KIRK. Luther E. Brown, of Rhinelander, 
Wis., son of A. W. Brown, the well known lumberman 
and paper mill owner, was recently united in marriage in 


Baltimore to Miss Marcella Kirk, a leading member in 
eastern social circles. The groom is engaged in the 
lumber and land business in northern Wisconsin, with 


headquarters at Rhinelander. 


OSBORNE-ROGERS. James N. Rogers, of Indianapolis, 
Ind., resident manager of Eastman, Gardiner & Co., has 
announced the engagement of his daughter. Miss Florence 
Wallingford Rogers, to Clyde E. Osborne. The marriage 
will take place in a short time. 


DONNER-STICHLER. Jonas Donner, sales manager of 
S. H. Bolinger & Co. (Ltd.), of Shreveport, La., will be 
married January 24 to Miss Lena Stichler, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. P. K. Stichler. of Dayton, Ohio. He will be 
attended by his brother, Herman Donner. 





Silo business right. 


and have your staves shipped as you need them direct 
lumber manufacturer with other stock. 


we can ship them to you in smalllots as you sell them. 
P J y 


Prepare Now to Make Bigger 
Profits on SILO Sales. 


Stop paying a royalty to any concern merely for the little 
advertising help they promise you—and don’t contract to 
sell any certain number of Silos, but get into the 


Buy Alton Silo Fixtures 


See the advantages? 
tie up but little money in staves and practically none in fixtures for 


pay no one a profit on the “‘science of building a silo’’, 
can go the specialist one better on quality throughout and still beat 
him on price. Sounds reasonable doesn’t it? Well, Let us prove it. 





from your 


You 


And you 
hence you 





Meet us at the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Ass’n 
Convention, Kansas City, Mo., January 27 - 29. 











ALTON, IOWA, U.S. A. 





Alton Silo Fixture Works, 

















THE MARKETS 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditio;:; 
See Page 24. 








Chicago’s lumber business continues on a restrictej 
basis. Notwithstanding this fact the distribution 
building and factory stock is fair. Competition is keen 
and will continue so as long as the hand-to-mouth bi 
ing now in evidence prevails. Railroad buying show'd 
also increase; already more inquiries are being receiv: | 
than for some time. The building situation is goo |, 
as there is an abundance of cheap money, much of whi: h 
will undoubtedly go into building construction  tiis 
spring. 

Lumber receipts at Chicago during the week endod 
January 16 aggregated 29,926,000 feet, against 32,457. 
000 feet for the corresponding week in 1914. Total 
receipts from January 1 to January 16, 1915, amounted 
to 71,974,000 feet, a decrease of 5,301,000 feet, com 
pared with the corresponding period last year. Ship. 
ments for the week ended January 16 were 17,681,000 
feet, an increase of 5,374,000 feet, compared with the 
corresponding week in 1914. Total shipments from J:n- 
uary 1 to January 16, 1915, aggregated 38,761,000 fect, 
4,452,000 feet more than was shipped from Chicago dur- 
ing the same period in 1914. Shingle receipts for the 
week show an increase of 2,749,000 as compared with 
the corresponding week in 1914, while total receipts from 
January 1 to January 16, 1915, show a decrease of 
194,000 against the corresponding period of last yeur. 
Shipments of shingles for the week show an increase— 
1,423,000 in amount—compared with the same week last 
year, while total shipments from January 1 to January 
16, 1915, show a decrease of 2,590,000, compared with 
the corresponding period of last year. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 


Reported by J. C. Ff. Merrill, secretary Board of Trade 
RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED JANUARY 16. 
Lumber. Shingles 
NNR hs eG ais a os AAG Pw ace 29,926,000 9,454,000 
tlt SRS $2,457,000 6,705,000 
ee ee ere 2,749,000 





SPROONOD osc cesses s-sleseaik ED” = SS pcel nace'e 


POTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO JANUARY 16. 
Lumber. 


71,974,000 
77,275,000 


Shingles 
lo) eee 19,505,000 


1914 


Decrease .. . 5,301,000 194,000 
SHIPMENTS—-WEEK ENDED JANUARY 16 
Lumber. 
7,681,000 
2,307,000 


Shingles 
4,246,000 
5,669,000 


5,374,000 


Increase 
Decrease 


1 ,423,000 


rOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO JANUARY 16. 
Lumber. Shingles 
SET VE ere err reer cree 58,761,000 10,951,000 
RE oo ans Gc ois wn 6 4k ae esa ee OO 34,309,000 


13,541,000 


ae eT eee ar 8 re 





BRNO ane 1006s aera wigs atere eh penne. Sie 2,590,000 

Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for the week ended January 20 were: 

CLASS No. Value. 
SEE, OO soe nex 3s os ani 9 5,700 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000............ 121,050 

5,000 and under LU 87 238,400 

10,000 and under ere 26 388,057 
25,000 and under ,, Sree 5 165,000 
50,000 and under 100,000............ 2 135,000 
Board of Education, 3-story brick school 
NN ees 5 Sa a ea op aie. Ss ees 1 200,000 
MEE ac niclovs ateiatetiak Gis buae a kk aS 124 § 1,258,207 
Average valuation for week............. ae 10,107 
Totals previous week. .........-....-<. 87 986,100 
Average valuation previous week........ ea 11,33 
Totals corresponding week 1914........ 924,825 
Totals January 1 to January 20, 1915... 3,917 
Totals corresponding period 1914....... 3,383 
Totals corresponding period 1913....... 3,299,425 
Totals corresponding period 1912....... 1,584,000 
Totals corresponding period 1911....... 2,989,210 
Totals corresponding period 1910....... 4,568,750 
Totals corresponding period 1909....... 6,619,350 
Totals corresponding period 1908....... 1,690,200 


Totals corresponding period 1907 
Totals corresponding period 1906. . 





2,778,050 
1,965,800 








NORTHERN PINE. 


Sales of white pine are limited. The outlook,‘ 


Chicago. 
however, is for improvement in the course of the next 
few weeks. Business has been on a light basis for 


several months and it is thought that there will therefore 
be need of stock by many of the retailers. Some ma 
terial is moving and prices are said to be firm. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—With hundreds of retail lumber- 
men in this week for their convention the market situa- 
tion displays more interest than for some time, but act- 


ual sales so far are light. Dealers are shopping and 
getting prices, and by the end of the week a good many 
small orders will be placed, but large ordering is not 


expected to develop much yet. Summary of mill inven- 
tories of January 1 shows a larger stock on hand with 


manufacturers than a year ago, as expected. This is 
largely offset by two things. There is practically no 
white pine production during the winter months this 


year, and retail stocks are at the very lowest point, sv 
whenever the yards start selling they will have to buy. 


New York.—Most yards have completed their inven 
tories and as a result few orders for immediate ship 
ment have developed. The aggregate, however, is small 
and there is little indication that there will be any de- 
cided movement of white pine for the next few weeks. 
Prices are fairly well maintained. 
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Buffalo, N. Y.—Trade shows little improvement since 
‘he opening of the year, but an increase is looked for 


hortly. Prices hold about steady and it would not sur- 
»rise wholesalers if they went a little higher soon, as 
‘here will have to be a pretty fair amount of stock bought 
»y retailers who have kept their purchases down to a 
ninimum for some time. 

North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Market quotations have toned 
up somewhat, due principally to orders that are being 
placed mostly for spring deliveries. Purchases are fairly 
listributed amongst the various grades. No shortage is 
eported in supplies and wholesalers manifest no dispo- 
sition to place contracts for stock for next season’s de- 
livery. Some tendency to strengthen prices has mani- 
fested itself but the advances have not been of such 
proportions as to have any marked effect on sales. 





Pittsburgh, Pa.—There have been more numerous sales 
of white pine in the Pittsburgh territory last week 
but the volume of business has been small. Signs are 
of better feeling, however, as the buying is more scat- 
tered and general in character. Prices appear to be 
steady, perhaps a little firmer than at the opening of 
the month. 





EASTERN SPRUCE. 


Boston, Mass.—There is a moderate volume of business 
n eastern spruce. While demand is quiet few conces- 
sions are given from the firm quotations of the last 
nonth. The base price for 8-inch dimension stock is 
still $24. The tendency among retailers is to buy smaller 
lots and buy oftener. The present rate of production is 
but little ahead of consumption, and it is expected that 
within another month they will be about balanced. Hence 
lose students of the spruce market predict that firmer 
quotations will be encountered by this time in February 
Other dimension sizes are now offered, rail shipments, 
Boston rate, at $25 for 9-inch, $26 for 10-inch, and $27 
for ll-inch and 12-inch. Random stock is not active 
but prices are firm. The supply is admittedly light. The 
sizes in most demand, 2x3, 2x4, 2x8, are bringing, re- 
spectively, $21, $22, and $22.50 to $2% Present quotations 
on the other siz are: 2x5, 2x6, 2x7, $20.50 to $21; 2x10, 
$23.50 to $24; 2x12. $24 to $24.50. Spruce boards are sell- 
ing slowly and prices continue very low. Good covering 
boards, 5 inches and up wide, 8 feet and up long, are 
selling at $206 to $21. Matched spruce boards, 10-, 12-, 
14-, 16-feet, are offered at $22 to $23. Some fancy boards 
have brought a little more this week. All 12-foot matched 
boards can be had at $21.50 to $22 





New York.—Yard demand continues quiet and while 
the situation from a manufacturer's point of view as re- 
gards spring trade continues to improve the available 
orders for shipment within the next few weeks are light. 
tetailers are fairly well supplied with spruce assortments, 
although they are much lower than a year ago. The 
building outlook is unsatisfactory and wholesalers look 
for little more than hand to mouth buying until March 1. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—There is little inquiry in the local mar- 
ket and in the East interest is now particularly keen. 
Prices are unchanged in the business now moving, the 
concessions from the last list ranging as high as $3. 
Spruce men do not seem to be pushing low priced stocks. 





WHITE CEDAR. 


Chicago.—More inquiries have been received the last 
week for posts than for some time. Jobbers and producers 
both expect a resumption in post buying during the next 
thirty days. Poles are fairly strong as to price, but 
weak as to demand. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Retail dealers in the city this week 
in large numbers are getting post prices and a large 
amount of business seems likely to result soon from their 
inquiries. Some orders have been placed and prices are 
low considering the limited supply of dry stock. Some 
pole business also has developed since the first of the 
vear, though this is far from what it should be to put 
the pole market on a firm basis. 





HARDWOODS. 


Chicago.—Not much change in conditions has been 
noted the last week. Orders are still scarce, especially 
from the factories, but reports would indicate that they 
find it necessary to continue buying, for their stocks are 
small and as they are using raw material right along 
they will necessarily have to get into'the market. The 
furniture exhibition is now on in Grand Rapids and 
buyers are said to be slow in placing orders, Stocks at 
mill points are well rounded out and consumers to date 
have had no trouble in getting prompt shipments, al- 
though it is said that white oak is becoming scarcer. 
Firsts and seconds birch is also becoming scarce. Maple 
and ash are selling well and some sound, wormy chestnut 
is moving. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Little is doing except in sales of 
yard stock for mixed car orders, with some occasional 
factory sales, but inquiry and news from the factories 
indicate that there will be improvement in demand soon. 
The market is still rather weak but the limited supply 
of northern hardwoods is an argument for stronger prices 
which doubtless will prevail as soon as there is a general 
improvement in demand. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Oak flooring has advanced in price 
the last week and dealers are taking more stock at the 
advance than they had been buying at lower figures. 
Prospects for an increased volume of residence building 
this season have caused dealers to look around for 
flooring supplies. There is little call for hardwood factory 
stock yet. The wagon factories are looking for dry 
stock which is not to be found. Several bills for bridge 
material are out. Prices of factory items and bridge ma- 
terial are firm at the same level that obtained a week 
ago. 


St, Louis, Mo.—While more sales are reported, they are 
not up to the volume looked for a few weeks ago. The 
principal call is for oak and there is an increasing de- 
mand for gum, ash and poplar. The other items on the 
hardwood list are in little demand. - 





Memphis, Tenn.—The hardwood market here has shown 
a little improvement during the last few days so far as 
actual volume of business is concerned. Inquiries have 
been considerably freer but the increase in actual orders 
has not been quite as large as anticipated. Still the feel- 
ing among the trade is rather more optimistic and ac- 
counts for the fact that a number of manufacturers are 
resuming operation. Business is fair in both plain and 
quartered oak, but prices are not considered at all re- 
munerative. The lower grades of cottonwood and gum 
are among the more active features. The demand for 
these is still good as a result of the excellent business 
being done by the manufacturers of box shooks. High 
grade cottonwood is moving in very limited volume. 
Prices being received for both sap and red gum, as well as 
gum box boards, are reported to be all out of line with 
the actual value of this lumber, though interest in red 
gum is said to be increasing. Cypress is selling pretty 
well in all grades above shops, with the preference for 
thick stock. 


New Orleans, La.—Hardwoods are gradually responding 
to the general improvement in market conditions and 
outlook, but the gain is not yet very marked over the hard- 
wood list, so that demand still takes the ‘‘quiet’’ rating. 
Exports are seriously interfered with by the ocean trans- 
port situation. 





New York.—Demand shows little improvement but 
wholesalers report a decidedly better feeling, in that con- 
fidence regarding spring business is growing. Yards and 
consumers alike are holding their purchases down to 
stock they actually need and whatever orders are placed 
are wanted filled immediately. This leaves the market 
in shape where any kind of an improvement in the de- 
mand from furniture manufacturers will create consid- 
erable scurrying around for stocks. For this reason whole- 
salers are moving cautiously about accepting business for 
shipment any considerable period ahead. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Some improvement has been noticeable 
at the wholesale yards and sales are on a better basis 
than several weeks ago. Inventories having been com- 
pleted, buyers find that they need a fair amount of stock 
and they see no prospect of buying it any cheaper than 
at present, when prices are low all around. Dealers are 
encouraged over the outlook for an increase in trade in 
the near future. Plain oak, chestnut, maple and ash are 
among the woods now chiefly in demand. 


Baltimore, Md.—As far as the domestic movement and 
the range of prices are concerned no important modi- 
fications are to be recorded. A number of mills have 
not been in a hurry to resume operation, and the output 
of lumber accordingly has not been of impressive volume. 
Nor have the buyers as yet entered the market in such 
number or placed orders with such freedom as might 
suggest a speedy restoration to normal conditions. Indi- 
cations of improvement, however, are not wanting. The 
foreign situation appears to be distinctly better, the for- 
wardings having expanded, and the obstacle to a still 
freer export movement being restricted opportunities for 
making shipment rather than a lack of orders. Oak 
seems to be picking up in so far as the foreign trade 
is concerned. This is all the more significant when the 
advance in ocean freight rates and the consequent rise 
in the cost of putting stocks down’ on the other side are 
considered. 


Boston, Mass.—Demand for hardwood lumber is quiet 
but fairly even and prices remain reasonably firm. Such 
inquiry as there is this week is principally for the choicer 
grades of hardwoods. Sales of the woods in most de- 
mand, firsts and seconds, inch, were made this week 
within this range: Brown ash, $61 to $64; basswood, $43 
to $45; red birch, $54 to $56; maple, $39 to $41; plain oak, 
$58 to $61; quartered oak, $85 to $89. 


Louisville, Ky.—A somewhat better feeling is quoted in 
this market, though it is reported that actual buying has 
not increased greatly. Inquiries are much more numer- 
ous, and consumers seem to be ready to stock up. Con- 
tracts being placed in some instances call for higher 
prices for later delivery, and current quotations provide 
that lumber shipped out in February carry $1 higher 
prices all around. The reduction in the available supply 
will not only strengthen the market, but will induce buy- 
ing, as consumers prefer to place their orders when the 
market is rising. Quartered oak has been selling pretty 
well, and some satisfactory prices have been realized. 
Plain white oak is improving, but plain red is dull. 
Poplar shows to better advantage, especially the thicker 
dimensions, and there has been a better call for ash. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Lumbermen are gratified at the slight 
improvement noted in the demand for most of the hard- 
woods. As yet sales are confined to small orders. In- 
quiries denote a strong interest in market conditions 
and quotations bring forth cautious replies from buyers 
of large consuming plants. Medium grades of hardwoods 
are in lightest request, low grades and upper grades 
selling best. Plain and quartered oak are in fair demand. 
There is a very good request for sap gum in all grades, 
but the reverse is true of red gum except in low grades, 
which sell readily. Only sound wormy grades of chest- 
nut sell well, the call for other grades being limited. 
Ash and maple are good sellers. Prices are well main- 
tained. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Inquiries for considerable hardwoods 
of the low grades are coming out both for the steel 
trade and for general building construction. The last 
week indicates that shippers need stocks for the move- 
ment of steel products and they have been taking on 
a generous amount of material. Inquiries are out for 
heavy shipments of low grade chestnut for concrete 
work jn the Pittsburgh district. Prices are but little 
better than a week ago. Good hardwoods are slow and 
continue irregular in values. 





HEMLOCK. 


Chicago.—Hemlock is unquestionably dull. Some build- 
ing is being done in the outlying districts and this has 
resulted in the moving of some stock. Wholesalers be- 
lieve, however, that inasmuch as the retailers have per- 
mitted their piles to shrink below the line of safety 
there will be considerable quick delivery buying in a 
short time. 


Prices are said to be holding steady. 
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No more complaint of heavy unwieldy 
and yet unsafe ladders. 


We make them Different. 


The Wire Truss Solves the Problem. 
ASK FOR PARTICULARS 


How we save many pounds in weight and 
yet add to the strength. Your trade has wanted 
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its inaccessibility. Sit 
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wheels for summer logging. 
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method of operation. 
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New York.—Trade is light and as a result the forced 
curtailment of stocks at manufacturing points will in- 
crease but little. Wholesalers find nothing in the pres- 
ent situation to indicate an improvement in retail buy- 
ing for the next few weeks. Retailers as a rule are 
holding to immediate necessities. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand for hemlock holds about steady 
and not much increase is looked for until the spring buy- 
ing begins. There is more strength to the market than 
a few weeks ago, though prices are from $1 to $1.50 be- 
low what they were a year ago. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Dealers state that little has 
developed to show the extent of building operations next 
season and until more evidence of greater activity along 
this line has manifested itself wholesalers do not antici- 
pate much of a revival in trade. Considerable ordering 
has-been done for spring delivery but consumers hesi- 
tate to lay in much stock until conditions right them- 
selves to a degree of more certainty. Prices are a little 
unsteady. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—Reports from most of the hemlock 
trade in Pittsburgh indicate a better price being secured 
for going business than a week or ten days ago. Shad- 
ing and concessions continue but not so radical as before 
most of the trade limiting concessions to $1.50 off the list. 
Hemlock appears to be selling better and inquiries indi- 
eate a more definite improvement in the near future. 


Boston, Mass.—The hemlock situation begins to look 
more encouraging. Low prices still are taken, especially 
for eastern boards, but offerings are not so heavy as they 
have been in the recent past, and the firmer tone of the 
market for southern roofers also is a promising feature. 
At least one large eastern manufacturer holds his clipped 
boards, 10-. 12-, 14-, 16-foot, at $22. and several insist on 
$21 as rock bottom. However, there are still chances 
to buy fairly good hoards at 50 cents to $1 cheaper. 
Quotations on the lower grades of Pennsylvania and 
North Carolina hemlock boards are stiffening a little, 
but the best Pennsvivania boards are still offered at 
$23 to $25. There is little inquiry for hemlock dimension. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Demand for hemlock stocks is slight 
and weakness has taken posession of the market. Dry 
stocks are not heavy, although sufficient for the present. 


POPLAR. 


Chicago.—A little more interest is shown in the upper 
grades, but poplar demand continues of a _ restricted 
character. Yard stocks are not large but are fully ade- 
quate to meet the present demands. Factories are buy- 
ing some stock all the time, but it takes more salesman- 
ship than formerly to get the orders. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—The poplar trade is on a small scale and 
shows little improvement so far this month. Buyers are 
taking only what stock they need for immediate use. 
Prices are low enough to encourage business and a nat- 
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Attention! 
Lumber Dealers 


We sell you the Doors, Door Frames, Hoops, Anchors, 
Base Anchors, and all silo parts for either Wood, Con- 


Our fixtures have Hinge Doors, Hoops tighten at door- 
way, Base Anchors to anchor silo to foundation, Double 
System of guy wires with inside hoops, Steel Door Bars 
and Ladder. Complete and modern in every way. Prices 

Save money by using our fixtures and buying the staves 
You will be surprised at the 
large saving you can make by handling the silo business 


We furnish you advertising matter free of charge to put 


WRITE US TODAY. 


Storm Lake Tank & Silo Co. 


STORM LAKE, IOWA. 
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It drives and steers on ali four wheels and can be turned 
in little over its own length as it steers 60 degrees. Is 
conservatively calculated to do the work of at least three 
double teams working with two-wheeled trucks. Built in 
capacities one to ten tons. The loads shown in above 


working out your particula 


The Galion Dynamic Motor Truck Co., 


West Coast Representative, The Colby Engineering Co., Portland, Ore. 





A Galion Dynamic Tractor in use at the new Booth-Kelly Plant, Springfield, Ore. 


The Galion Dynamic Tractor 


If you are interested in this modern economical way of handling lumber we will co-operate with you to the fullest extent in 
ar lumber handling problem, and submit a proposition which we think will be acceptable to you. 


R. C. KIMBALL, Sales Engineer, 1310 Penobscot Bldg., DETROIT, MICH. 
ACT , OHIO. 


Eastern Representative & etn Dept., Synder & Bryan, Inc., 50 Broad St., New York, N. Y. 


view contain from 1000 to 1600 feet each and the tractor 
is by no means taxed to its full capacity. Battery can 
be charged over night or where necessary extra battery 
can be provided so that a charged battery is always 
available. 
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ural betterment in business 1s looked for during the 
next few weeks. 


Boston, Mass.—There is a moderate interest in pop- 
lar lumber of the best and sap grades. The low grades 
are decidedly dull. Stocks in retail hands are ver: 
light, but buyers prefer not to go ahead of the business 
now coming to them and are waiting for more genera) 
improvement before enlarging their purchases. Sales 
are made of firsts and seconds, inch, at $59 to $61; Saps. 
$48; No. 1 common, $40 to $42; No. 2 common, $30 to $32. 


Baltimore, Md.—The most encouraging thing about 
poplar is the decidedly larger demand for this wood from 
foreign sources. The foreign movement has undergone a 
fairly steady, though gradual, expansion, until there is 
now some prospect of the movement getting back to 
where it was prior to the war. That the more active 
inquiry from abroad will impart a better tone to the 
domestic business is certain, especially since the avail- 
able stocks, taken in the aggregate, are not so heavy as 
to suggest real overproduction. So far no pronounce 
changes are noted, but the trade is confidently believed 
to be tending toward a more profitable state. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Poplar does not improve as was ex 
pected but mill operators maintain that sooner or later 
this wood will return to favor, and production Is held 
down to actual needs and prices are well maintained. 
There is a better movement in low grades, but common 
and better are not improving in demand. 


Ashland, Ky.—A better line of poplar business is mov- 
ing than at any other time since the war began. Orders 
are being placed in large blocks at prices that are gen- 
erally satisfactory. Poplar lath are in demand. Prac- 
tically all the mills are in operation and indications 
are that the supply of timber will reach the mills early 
this year. 





FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR. 


Chicago.—Buying has not materialized in sufficiently 
large volume to warrant an increase in prices. As a 
matter of fact too much elasticity is shown in prices 
to make for profits. Manufacturers’ agents are of the 
opinion that trade conditions will gradually improve. 
based on the fact that more inquiries are being received. 
The railroads are doing some small buying, but no large 
orders are reported. 


Tacoma, Wash.—Fir demand shows no very marked 
change. The market is inclined to stiffen and recent 
general advances not exceeding 50 cents hold. Stocks 
are light and broken and mills are not resuming opera- 
tion very rapidly. Dimension continues scarce in car- 
load lots and the price is up 50 cents. There has heen 
some continued vard buying. Railroad demand ts licht. 
In the cargo trade there has been a little United Kineg- 
dom buying, but no inquiry at all from Australia or the 
West Coast. 


Seattle, Wash.—Cedar siding is declared by dealers 
to be a trifle weaker. The general quotation {s about 
50 cents lower than it was two weeks ago. Fir remains 
stationary with a tendency to stiffen. Manv manufac- 
turers are making a determined effort to get more for 
their fir and this {fs having a hardening effect on the 
market. There is a better tone to the market and deal- 
ers generally helieve the business will come later tn 
the spring. The log supnly is declared to be amonple for 
all present demands and few of the camps will open 
before February. 


Portland, Ore.—The volume of business is steadily in- 
creasing a little and Indications are that there will be an 
active movement of fir in the spring. Indications favor 
large shipments from the Columbia River via the Panama 
Canal to the Atlantic coast. But for the scarcity of 
bottoms the offshore business would be active now. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Fir dimension, following the lead 
of southern pine dimension, is somewhat firmer in price 
although the demand is not much improved. Several 
mills have announced an advance and others are ex- 
pected to follow soon. Drop siding also is firmer and the 
manufacturers report stock very low in that item. With 
southern pine stiffening the fir prospects in this territory 
are growing brighter. Red cedar siding holds up better 
than red cedar shingles. Some of the mills are asking 
as much as $2 off now, but others still are quoting $3 off. 
There is some demand for spruce shop, but spruce bevel 
siding is in light demand. Prices are firm. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand is fair for fir flooring in this 
territcry and since the Panama Canal began to bring in 
supplies the business has received a good impetus. Fir 
dimension is also said to be selling better. Owing to 
the curtailment of production prices hold steady and 
show a tendency to advance. Red cedar siding is also 
strong. 





WESTERN PINE. 


Chicago.—The western pine call is quiet but prices are 
fairly well maintained. Shop lumber is moving but 
buyers are still cautious about placing orders ahead of 
immediate requirements, therefore prompt delivery is 
a feature of the orders now taken. 


Kansas City, Mo.—California white pine has been mov- 
ing fairly well the last week or two. The country yards 
are placing orders for finish and bevel siding. The de- 
mand for Idaho white pine has shown no improvement. 
Owing to the unusually good business done the last four 
months of 1914, however, the mills do not feel the need 
of orders yet and prices have not suffered at all from 
the slack business. 


Boston, Mass.—Orders for western white pine come 
along slowly and few large contracts are being placed. 
Mixed car orders are the rule. Buyers’ stocks are light and 
they usually want quite prompt delivery, an aid in obtain- 
ing the present high and firm quotations. Sales this week 
were made at the following prices: Uppers, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4, 
8/4, $100 to $103.50; 2%-inch and 38-inch, $110.50; 4-inch, 
$120.50; selects, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4, 8/4, $90.50; 2%-inch and 
8-inch, $105.50; 4-inch, $115.50; fine common, 4/4, $73.50; 
5/4, 6/4, $75.50; 8/4, 77.50; 2%4-inch and 38-inch, $90.50; 
4-inch, $103.50; No. 1 cuts, 4/4, $57.50; 5/4, 6/4, $65.50; 
8/4, $68.50; barnboard, d. and m., No. 1, 8-inch, $39.50; 
10-inch, $38.50; No. 2, 8-inch and 10-inch, $384.50. 
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REDWOOD. 


San Francisco, Cal.—With a moderate demand and 
gh weather at sea, San Francisco’s receipts of red- 
ood lumber thus far this month have been rather light. 
e curtailment of the cut at the redwood mills con- 
jues and prices will be maintained. Eastern rail ship- 
ments of dry stuff are not heavy, but the price of dry 
lumber is well held. Foreign shipments are being made 
Australia on old orders. There are some good in- 
iries for redwood for offshore shipment during the 
‘xt few months, but the marked scarcity of vessels, 
account of the war conditions, prevents some orders 
from being placed. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Redwood dealers report a further 
provement in the demand. The country yards are re- 
ienishing their stocks generally and the result is a 
ir volume of business although the demand resulting 
om the stocking is not heavy because of the compara- 
tively small stocks carried by the retail yards in this 
ction. Prices are firm. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


Norfolk, Va.—Sales last week showed a decrease, both 

rough and dressed lumber, principally the lower grades 
of rough and dressed roofers, as compared with the 
week previous. No. 1, 4/4 edge, sold at $24.75 to $25.50; 
No. 2, $22.50 to $23.50; No. 3, $15.50; 4/4 edge box, $13.25 
to $13.50; 4/4 edge culls and red heart, $10.50 to $11.25; 
six-inch box, $14 to $14.25. Cull red heart, $7 to $7.50. 
ight-inch box, $14.50 to $15; culls and red heart, $13 
to $15.50; ten-inch box, $16; culls and red heart $13.50 
to $14; twelve-inch box, $16.75 to $17.25; culls and red 
heart, 13.75 to $14.50. 5/4 edge box, $14; No. 1, 6/4 edge, 
$29 to $30; No. 1, 8/4 edge, $32; Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips, 
$17 to $18.25; box bark strips, $8.75 to $9.25. No. 1, 
13/16-inch flooring, $26 to $26.50; No. 2, $24 to $25; No. 3, 
$19.50 to $20.50; No. 4, $12.50 to $13.50. No. 1, 3/8-inch 
ceiling, $15.75 to $16.50; No. 2, $14.75 to $15.25; No. 3, 
$12.75 to $13.25; No. 4, $9. No. 1, 7/16-inch ceiling, $17.50 
to $18.25; No. 2, $15.75 to $16.25; No. 3, $13.25 to $14; No. 
4, $9.50 to $10. No. 1, 138/16-inch partition, $2625 to 
$27.50; No. 2, $25.25 to $25.75; No. 3, $20.25 to $21.25. Nos. 
1 and 2 bark strip partition, $22. Six-inch roofers, $14.75 
to $15.50; 8-inch, $15.75 to $16.50; 10-inch, $16.75 to 
$17.50; 12-inch, $17.50. Factory flooring, $17.75 to $19.50; 
North Carolina pine sizes, $16.50; lath, $2.90 to $3; 4/4 
log run gum, $13.50; 4/4 log run cypress, $18 to $19; 4/4 
log run ash, $18 





New York.—The one encouraging feature in the short- 
leaf pine situation is the fact that large accumulations at 
mill points appear to have been eaten into slowly and 
with continued shut-downs it is felt that the pressure of 
heavy stocks will be slowly lifted from the market and 
in the meantime place wholesalers in position where they 
can command a little better price. The average price 
now is just where it was a short time ago with, however, 
a stronger feeling by the mills that conditions are slowly 
improving and that there is really more back of the 
demand for higher prices than there was a few weeks 
ago. Yards have plenty of stock for available demand. 


Baltimore, Md.—Activity of the builders is much cur- 
tailed, weather conditions helping to halt operations and 
defer the inauguration of new developments, and thus 
emphasizing the quiet occasioned by the financial strin- 
gency. Until that situation improves the demand 
for North Carolina pine in so far as the grades used in 
construction work are concerned will halt. The box 
makers, too, are not buying with any freedom, their 
needs being far from large and the competition among 
them so keen as to make everyone hesitate. Receipts of 
shortleaf pine the last week have been decidedly small, 
so that a material reduction in the available supplies 
may be said to have taken place. Many of the mills are 
still shut down, while others curtail their output, and 
any sudden expansion in the demand would probably de- 
velop actual shortages. That the quotations are not 
any higher is due to the absence of a spirited inquiry. 





Boston, Mass.—The total volume of the business now 
passing in North Carolina pine does not bulk up very 
large, but there is enough inquiry to keep the dealers in- 
terested and the firmer tone of prices mentioned a week 
ago is still in evidence. It is becoming difficult to find 
6-inch roofers at less than $18 or 10-inch at ‘tess than 
$19, while 50 cents more has been obtained the last 
week for the wider size. Firms that were selling at 
50 cents to 75 cents less a fortnight ago now refuse bids 
of less than the figures quoted above. There is a mod- 
erate interest in rough edge, with most of the present 
trading at $29.50 to $30. One large wholesale firm is 
quoting $31 with a _ take-it-or-leave-it air. There is 
very little call for partition and few full carload lots are 
being sold. No. 1 13/16x3%4-inch is offered at $30 to 
$30.50. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—Trade in shortleaf holds about steady, 
but there is an increased amount of inquiry, so that pros- 
pects for better business soon are regarded as bright. 
Prices are not much changed, but hold up firmly. Mills 
quote 6-inch roofers to wholesalers here at $18 and 8-inch 
at $19. 


anne 


SOUTHERN PINE. 


Chicago.—The sentiment in the yellow pine market 
is for greater improvement. Demand during the early 
part of the winter was small, but the sentiment ex- 
pressed is that the call from the railroads and the fac- 
tory trade will be larger shortly. Yard trade is also 
expected to improve. Stocks in many instances are badly 
broken and with the coming of spring prices and demand 
should both show much improvement. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Large orders and inquiries for tim- 
bers and ties featured the southern pine market the 
last week. Not only has there been a very considerable 
demand for timbers for export, but the coastwise demand 
has increased very’ materially owing to the heavier de- 
mand from the eastern roads, several of the big Kan- 
sas City manufacturers having booked orders. Western 
roads also are buying some material, but not much more 
than is usual at this time of year. Yard stock has not 
shown the same activity that has been noticeable in 


timbers and ties, however. The local yards are buying 
more stock now than they have been for several weeks, 
but the country yards apparently are waiting until after 
the Southwestern convention to fill up their stocks. In 
spite of the comparative quiet there has been a further 
stiffening in the items on the right hand side of the list, 
however. Dimension is being quoted as much as $1.50 
higher than several weeks ago.by some of the mills and 
sales are reported at the increased’ price. Items on 
the left hand side of the list are not sharing the strength, 
but they have not lost any ground. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Only a moderately fair demand con- 
tinues from all sources of consumption. Leading manu- 
facturers and wholesalers report slightly increased sales 
and inquiries are coming in much more freely but neither 
are up to the point they ought to be at this season’ of 
the year, considering that stocks are very low every- 
where and need replenishing badly. The outlook is en- 
couraging, however. 


New Orleans, La.—Brisk demand is noted for some 
items, including dimension, of course, which is holding 
the advances lately noted in the price. Export market 
development is still held back by high rates and lack of 


adequate ocean transport facilities. Interior demand 
seems to be gaining, but only gradually. The domestie 
carriers are in the market for limited amount of stock 
for repairs, etc. Millstocks are more or less broken. Most 
manufacturers are taking an optimistic view of spring 
business. 


Baltimore, Md.—The Georgia pine men are going along 
much as they have been since before the holidays, the 
season being not yet sufficiently advanced to admit of 
a stiffening in the quotations or to bring a decided ex- 
pansion in the movement. For the present the needs of 
stocks are curtailed by weather and other conditions, 
work in which longleaf pine is used being interfered with 
and the requirements being very limited. This, of course, 
prevents the yards from placing orders with anything 
like spirit and gives the entire trade an aspect of in- 
difference and quiet. Under the circumstances it is 
only natural that the quotations should rule low and 
that most of the stocks should be under pressure. The 
available supplies, however, are by no means _ inordi- 
nately large. 


Boston, Mass.—Call for yellow pine lumber is of sea- 
sonable proportions. There is a little inquiry for quo- 








Illustrating the fact that testimony, to be worth 
anything, should be inspired by actual experience, 
a story is told of a 13-year old boy in Tennessee 
who had recently joined the church and was urged 
to testify in prayer meeting. He had heard the 
old folks testify so many times that he assumed 
his own testimony should be along similar lines. 
He spoke somewhat as follows: 


“All these many years I have followed the 
road to Zion. I have ascended into the heights 
of glory. I have descended into the depths of 
travail and sorrow. I have ever been com- 
forted and upheld by the Christian faith. 
I have buried three as good wives as ever man 
hed.” 


The last statement was just as true as the first. 

The boy’s testimony was worthless because it 
was not inspired by personal experience. 

Of no greater value is the testimony of a reader 
or advertiser of a publication, unless the state- 
ments made indicate a conviction founded upon 
actual experience. 

But when an experience with a publication has 
been so pleasing that it inspires a frank expres- 
sion of appreciation, the testimonial possesses 
real value, especially if it comes from a firm of 
high standing in the trade. 

It is a source of no little satisfaction to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, then, when such ex- 
pressions as the following are of frequent occur- 
rence: 

“The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is the best ad- 
vertising medium for reaching lumber manu- 
facturers. It is one of the best journals 
printed in the United States and far supe- 
rior to any other lumber paper.’’—From a 
page advertiser who is a leader in his line. 

“We have advertised in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN for a good many years and have 
never for a moment considered discontinuing, 
even when we were cutting out other papers 
during the several business depressions which 
occurred during the last ten years. If you 
want to reach the lumber field at large, we 
do not hesitate to recommend the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN.”’—From a larye concern 
of national scope and many branches, a con- 
sistent user of big space. 

“After a thorough compilation of our ad- 
vertising records, queries received and results 
achieved the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was the 
only publication receiving our unanimous vote 
on the question of continuing existing con- 
tracts. We will, therefore, continue to use 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN until further no- 
tice.’—From a well-known firm who has 
“tested the pudding” by eating thereof for 
three years. 

“Through our advertisement in the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN we are receiving inquiries 
from nearly every State in the Union and 
some from abroad. Your paper brings more 
inquiries than all other papers carrying our 
advertising put together.’—From a_ silo 
manufacturer, 

Testimonials like the above are of real value, 
because they come from those who speak from 


experience. 

















WHAT’S IN A SAWMILL? 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has just issued a 
beautifully illustrated summary of the machinery, 
equipment and supplies required in a modern saw- 
mill plant. 

This will be of particular interest to firms sell- 
ing any kind of equipment or supplies for the 
sawmill, planing mill, shingle mill, lath mill, 
boiler room, engine room, machine shop, black- 
smith shop, filing room, dry kilns, commissary, 
logging operations, ete. 

Free on request (on your letterhead). 


ASK FOR YOUR COPY. 

It is a tradition of the newspaper world that 
the value of a publication is indicated by the 
number of ‘‘want ads’’ it carries. 

The reason for this is that the unusual and 
immediate requirements of a paper’s readers find 
expression in this department; these small ads, 
from their very nature, seek the medium which 
reaches the largest number of subscribers in the 
quickest time. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN leads in volume of 
classified advertisers and in results obtainable 
from such ads. 

Send for new ‘‘want ad’’ circular, in colors, 
giving facts and figures from those who use this 
department. 


MARK TWAIN ON ADVERTISING. 


When Mark Twain, in his earlier days, was 
editor of a Missouri paper, a subscriber wrote him 
that he had found a spider in his paper and asked 
him whether it was a sign of good or bad luck. 
The humorist wrote him this answer: 

‘*Old Subscriber: Finding a spider in your 
paper was neither good luck nor bad luck. The 
spider was merely looking over our paper to see 
which merchant is not advertising, so that he can 
go to that store, spin his web across the door 
and lead a life of undisturbed peace forever 
after.’? 


READ ’EM AND SAVE ’EM! 

The man who reads his business and techni- 
eal papers and then throws them away is as fool- 
ish as would be the man who threw away the 
‘¢Ac’’? volume of his Encyclopaedia Britannica 
after he had consulted it once.—Printers’ Ink. 

CULLS. 

An American chiropodist recently advertised 
that he has ‘‘removed corns from all the crowned 
heads of Europe.’’ 

An Oklahoma girl advertised for a husband 
and got him. The total expense for advertising, 
wedding outfit, etc., was $11. He died within 
a year, leaving her an insurance policy of $10,000. 
And yet some people claim that it doesn’t pay to 
advertise. 
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Increased Salary 


Follows Knowledge 


It is by far safer to prepare for the more 
responsible positions before they are thrust 
upon you. Some fellows are lucky and 
get the positions first, but the fellow who 
knows and knows he knows can often 
force recognition without waiting for luck 
to discover him. If you have chosen lum- 
ber as your life work here are some books 
that will surely help clear away a lot of 
the obstacles you are sure to encounter. 


REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


The best of Met L. Saley’s writings put into 
permanent form. The retailer finds in it hints 
as to yard management, descriptions of lumber 
sheds, appliances fur storing and handling lum- 
ber, bookkeeping methods, etc.; 390 pages; il- 
lustrated anc handsomely bound in cloth. Price 
postpaid 


ECE RCCPEre eee ences scene = rs 


THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S ‘‘CURIOSITY SHOP’’. 

A reference work containing hundreds of 
practical questions about the lumber business. 
To each question there is a full and appropriate 
answer, which, in many cases, embodies illus- 
trations. In saw or planing mill, the wholesale 
or retail office, in big and small yard, in the 
woods or on the river, this book will prove the 
most satisfactory and handy reference volume 
ever published. Price, postpaid..... eer $2.00 


LUMBER SHED CONSTRUCTION. 

Covers all phases of the construction of lum- 
ber sheds, offices and other buildings. Tells 
how to utilize every inch of space available. 
Contains plans and ideas of all kinds. The 
book is 8x11 inches in size, printed on 176 pages 
of high grade sepia paper, and durably bound in 
Russian linen. Sent prepaid to any address on 
this continent for ....c.... peaeue ee ot 


CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER. 


Reduces to board measure lumber, scantling, 
square timber and saw logs; contains over 200,- 
v00 figures that can be relied on. Price, post- 
paid, in morocco binding, with lap and pocket, 
ef. bekbbkbeesesennaneageeee 


THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY. 

The tables in this book show at a glance the 
cost of any number of feet of lumber between 
2 and 29,000 feet at any price from $6 to $75 a 
thousand; also lath and shingles from 85 cents 
to $6 a thousand. Price, postpaid, bound in 
leather 8. 
Pe SE SLAs Kb e ieee bee kON rane ee ee rake $4.50 


PRACTICAL BOOKKEEPING. 
By James B. Griffith. Cloth, 288 pages, 220 il- 
lustrations of bookkeeping forms, etc. A simple 
and complete oe gone age of fundamental prin- 
ciples, carried through systems for a single pro- 
prietor, partnership, simple department store 
forms, wholesale accounts, and forms used in 
the brokerage and commission business. Writ- 
ten as a textbook for home study, great pains 
have been taken to make everything clear to 
the reader. While the forms used are simple, 
modern laber-saving methods are followed, and 
the book is an especially desirable one for any- 
one desiring to acquire the foundation princi- 
ples underlying modern bookkeeping, whether 
for retail merchandising, as in a retail lumber 
business, or in neeeneenseianhitied accounts. Price, 
POSTPAIA 2... cccccccrcccccccvcccecs ae . .$2.00 


CORPORATION ACCOUNTS AND VOUCHER SYSTEM. 


Also by James B. Griffith, and harmonious 
with the book described above, taking the 
student into a special department "of higher ac- 
counting. The general accounts of a corpora- 
tion are the same as those of a similar business 
firm operating as a single proprietor or partner- 
ship; but in addition there are special accounts 
dealing with the corporate affairs and financing, 
and these are very thoroughly explained. As 
corporations are often engaged in a manufac- 
turing business the forms used deal quite large- 
ly with manufacturing and give much insight 
into that class of accounts. The voucher sys- 
tem is fully explained, or rather a number of 
voucher systems, illustrating all the kinds in 
general use and showing clearly their advan- 
tages over the older methods. Cloth, 144 pages, 
20 illustrations. Price, postpaid...........$1 -00 


CONTRACTS AND SPECIFICATIONS. 


A working manual of correct forms covering 
the relations of architect, contractor and owner, 
methods of awarding and executing public and 
private contracts and instruction in the art of 
specification writing. The practical side of 
each subject has been carefully considered. A 
handy reference book, bound in cloth (size, 
93%,x6%, 112 pages). Frice, postpaid..... - -$1.00 

ESTIMATING. 

A guide to systematic methods in taking off 
quantities and making up estimates of cost in 
building operations, with quotations of current 
prices for materials and labor. Specially adapted 
for purposes of self instruction and home study. 
The language is simple and clear so that the 
self-taught practical man can master each sub- 
ject thoroughly. A-handy book around any re- 
tail yard. 3cund in cloth (size, 9%x6%), 112 
pages. Price, pOsStP@id......ccccccccccccces $1.00 


For any of the above books, address 


American Lumberman 
oe So. Dearborn Street, 
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tations on contracts for future delivery, but as a rule 
buyers are cautious and prefer taking a chance on higher 
prices when spring business gets under way. The pres- 
ent demand for dimension timbers is limited an close com- 
petition results in some concessions. Quotations on yellow 
pine flooring are steadier. Edge grain A sold this week 
at $37.50 to $41; edge grain B, $35 to $87; edge grain C, 
$28 to $30; flat grain B and better, $25 to $26. Partition 
is in fair call. 8 and better %/3%4-inch has sold up to 
$27 this week, 50 cents better than the best price of a 
month ago. Boards are quiet and prices fairly steady. 


New York.—The volume of business continues small 
and while it is hoped that some contracts requiring 
yellow pine will shortly be placed by the city, the 
latter is moving cautiously and in meantime wholesalers 
find little else to furnish much business. Yards are buy- 
ing sparingly and with the continued dull situation there 
is little to incite any activity in yard schedules Prices 
are still low. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Some increase in sales is reported and 
the market helds up firmer at higher figures than last 
month. There has been an advance of about $1 in some 
grades. Railroads, which are now doing more repair 
work than for some time, have increased their purchases. 
Building operations are still on a small scale, so that 
there is not much increase noticeable in the call for 
flooring 





CYPRESS. 


New Orleans,, La.—Mixed car demand predominates 
and ranges about up to the volume noted last week— 
showing some gain, that is to say, over December busi- 
ness. Inquiry is brisk and while purchases are on a 
conservative scale, the situation continues to be consid- 
ered favorable for comparatively good volume of busi- 
ness during the months next ahead. There is some in- 
quiry for cypress ties and other railroad material, though 
the carriers are not ‘loosening up’’ very rapidly. Mill 
stocks are fairly well assorted and shipments go forward 
promptly as a rule. Prices are reported well held 


Chicago.—Only a fair volume of cypress business is 
being done. Small quantities still rule and straight car 
orders are hard to get, buyers of this class holding off 
until the last possible moment. Prices show little fluctua- 
tion, being steadier than those of other lumber. 


St. Louis, Mo.—A slightly better demand for cypress 
is noticeable. Indications, however, are that there will 
soon be a marked improvement from all sources of con- 
sumption, as the spring season approaches. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Cypress dealers are figuring on more 
vard stock than at any other time for several months. 
The yards have most of their stock for the spring trade 
yet to buy and the demand, it is predicted, is going to 
be notably better when they begin to order in earnest 
Prices are firm and show little variation. 


New York.—There is no improvement in the demand 
and prices are just where they have been the last few 
weeks. Woodworking factories are doing little business 
and yards find little to furnish them with any business. 
The market is in a rut and until the figures filed with 
the building department show more substantial signs of 
improvement, cypress wholesalers look for little activity 
in their line. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Not much is doing in cypress, but in- 
quiries enough are received to indicate that business is 
likely to be better soon. Some additions to stock are 
being made by wholesalers that have disposed of a good 
amount of cypress the last few months, and that are 
now carrying a larger supply at the yard than was for- 
merly the rule. 


Boston, Mass.—Demand for cypress is quiet and prices 
are firm. A dealer who might be disposed to accept a 
low bid to land an order is deterred by the confident 
ideas of the manufacturers who write their agents here 
that stocks in first hands are smaller than the average 
at this season and will be held firmly at present quo- 
tations until the demand improves. First and seconds, 
inch, sold this week at $44.50 to $46; 5/4, 6/4, at $46.50 
to $48; 8/4, at $49.25 to $50.75; 3-inch, at $55 to $60; No. 
1 shop, inch, sold at $27 to $29; 5/4, 6/4, $34 to $36; 8/4, 
at $36.25 to $37.25. 





Baltimore, Md.—Cypress is held back to the position the 
builders are in, of having to stop work frequently on ac- 
count of unfavorable weather and also because the finan- 
cial situation has not yet worked back to where funds 
are sufficiently easy to stimulate ready investment in 
real estate improvements. The yards are buying only to 
meet immediate wants and the supplies in hand here 
are reduced to decidedly small proportions. Quotations 
remain about the same. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Sales last week were better than for 
some time. Retailers are taking in some yard stock in 
preparation for the approaching building season. Prices 
are still just a little off. Considerable stock is being cut 
into millwork in the planing mills, ‘the output of which is 
steadily increasing. 





SHINGLES AND LATH. 





Chicago.—No changes are reported in prices for shingles 
and no improvement is noticeable in the demand. Stocks 
are light and some cars are in transit, but for the small- 
ness of demand stocks are more than adequate. White 
cedar shingles are unchanged and lath continue of fair 
movement, with prices steady. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—There is a little more activity in 
the market this week but sales are still at the bed- 
rock prices prevailing for some time and no change is 
expected until a real spring buying movement develops. 
The continued curtailment of output is saving the situa- 
tion from a worse turn, and offerings are very small. 


Seattle, Wash.—Red cedar shingles still are in ligh: 
demand. Brokers are well stocked and have conside: 
able quantities in transit. The prevailing eastern pric: 
is said to be $1.40 to $1.45 for stars and $1.70 for clears 
The fact that more of the mills plan resumption 


oO 
operations makes it doubtful whether these prices cay 
be maintained. If most mills remain closed the prices 


will be boosted a notch or two. 


Tacoma, Wash.—Red cedar shingles are not as strong 
nor is demand so good. About $1.40 is the prevailing 
price for stars to the East. Output continues curtailed 
sharply. Fir lath are steady at unchanged prices. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Demand for red cedar shingles i: 
no better than it was last week and the inquiry shows 
no improvement. Although the mills are holding thei: 
prices firm, the local conditions are such that the marke: 
has no strength. Most of the dealers are asking $1.4( 
Coast basis, for extra stars and $1.70, Coast basis 
for extra clears, but those with transit cars are willing 
to take less and their concessions have weakened the en 
tire situation. The lath situation is unchanged. Cypres: 
lath are about as scarce as ever and southern pine lat} 
owing to the limited number of mills making them now 
are not in large supply. 


New Orleans, La.—Cypress lath are selling a little more 
freely, and it is said to be difficult to secure acceptanc: 
of strafght-car orders. Cypress shingles are in quiet re 
quest. No change in quotations is noted. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—Not many red cedar shingles are being 
sold, as scarcely anybody is adding to stocks except fo 
immediate use. Retailers will wait for the most part 
until the lake-and-rail rates are again in force. Prices 
show no particular change. 


Boston, Mass.—The demand for shingles from the cit 
yards is very slack. About the only purpose for whic! 
they are now legally available in many parts of Bostor 
and vicinity is covering the sides of houses—being pro- 
hibited for roofs. White cedar extras are quoted at $3.35 
to $3.45, with some fancy makes held at 20 cents more 
Clears are offered at $2.80 to $2.90, and second clears at 
$2.50 to $2.65. Red cedars bring practically the same 
prices. More mills have got their saws going and the 
supply of lath is now well up with the demand. A 
few manufacturers are willing now to take $4.15 less 
commission for 15¢-inch lath, but others are still getting 
plenty of business at $4.20 to $4.25. There is less interest 
in 1%-inch lath. The bulk of the business is at $3.75 
Furring is moving slowly at $21 to $22. Offerings of 
clapboards are light enough to maintain prices firmly 
in the face of the quiet demand. Spruce extras are 
quoted $52 to $54; clears, $50 to $52, and second clears 
$48 to $50. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Demand for shingles in a consum 
ing way is about sixty days off and retailers are buying 
nothing. The only encouraging feature is the light 
supply on hand due to late consumption last year anid 
very light buying. Wholesalers believe there will be a 
very good business just as soon as the building season 
opens up. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—There has been no fluctuation 
in demand or prices for Coast shingles during the last 
week. Demand is not what would be termed active, but 
orders are coming in with more steadiness and indications 
are considered good for a busy spring trade, due to the 
limited supplies in retailers’ hands. 





COOPERAGE. 


Chicago.—-Many stave manufacturers who have become 
tired of carrying their stocks are anxiously seeking a 
market for them. The anticipated improvement in busi- 
ness and consequent demand for barrels have failed to 
materialize, and as the winter season is now half gone, 
stave mills are preparing to get logs for a further supply 
Coopers are unable to obtain orders for barrels and com- 
petition among them prevents any rise in prices. Some 
contractors who anticipated higher prices for staves would 
like to cancel them because of the outlook. Some in- 
quiries are being received from Europe, but buyers of 
cooperage stock over there are unwilling to accept ship- 
ments f. 0. b. vessels at shipping points in this country. 
Circled heading continues dull, some mills shading former 
low prices, but few are sold. It is also almost impossible 
to find a buyer for beer staves and heading and the 
glutted condition of the market for whisky and higher 
prices for corn will delay the opening of distilleries and 
glucose factories. There is no demand for cooperage 
stock for barrels from either industry. Slack cooperage 
stock remains unchanged; the continued rise in wheat 
restricts the flour mills’ use of barrels, exportation being 
made entirely in sacks. Ash butter tub staves, heading 
and hoops, although offered at lower prices, are unsalable. 
Sales of a few cars of hickory box straps have been 
effected. No sales of hickory flour hoops and a few 
of coiled elm hoops are reported. The cooperage mar- 
ket is depressed the same as lumber and all other 
kinds of business, say A. & H. Gates in their report on 
market conditions. 
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caewece .00 
No. ah ait ‘inch Wisconsin elm’ flour "Staves - 
No. *. sis: inch ‘elm’ staves, “net M. Seen Nominal 5.50 
No. a * -inch kiln dried basswood panes 
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= y 17%- -inch’ gum heading, per set, nomi- 
oe eee .-.. No demand 
No. » 28%- inch’ gum staves, nominal Salatet levee 4.75 
M. R., 30-inch gum staves........ 8.25 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per M. 9.50 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 3% - foot, | ae 8.50 to 9.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5-foot, per M....... 8.00 
Half barrel staves, elm, per M.............. 5.00 
Half barrel basswood heading, per set. Reiaace .05 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M............ 5.00 to 5.50 
Head lining, car lots, per M, 12-inch......... .30 to .B5 
Head lining, small lots, per M, 18-inch.. on .60 
Ten-round hoop barrelsS.......+ssesse+: . .46 
Eight patent hoop barrels...... Beccreye see -46 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M........... .45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop 4a ewes 45 


Four patent and four wire hoop ireneues er 45 
Half barrels, 6-hoop. p5asso 6 -37 to « 
No. 1 white ash butter ‘tub MIRVONG ic<ca0c0's 
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White oak, oil staves, per M.. 
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